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LONDON EXHIBITIONS—OONFLICT OF THE SOHOOLS. 


Tue serene heaven of Art is rent 
asunder by civil war. The walls of 
London Exhibitions are now, as it 
were, the battle-field upon which is 
fought out the ambition and the con- 
flicting theories of hostile schools. 
The times in which we live are criti- 
cal. This present moment would 
seem, indeed, the turning point whence 
either promised hopes may meet with 
true fulfilment, or threatening fears 
lead to still worse disaster. Much 
probably, however, will depend upon 
the praise or the censure which the 
public voice shall award to the works 
submitted to its verdict. For our- 
selves, we can fortunately confide in 
the calm judgment of the educated 
people of this country, whose final 
and collective opinion, now at the 
close of the London season, has been 
already sufficiently pronounced. Who 
has not heard the exclamations—we 
had almost said the execrations—of 
the eager crowd of curiosity gathered 
round the gaunt gravediggers of Mr. 
Millais? In like manner, we believe, 
such works as the “Return from 
Marston Moor,” by Mr. Wallis—‘ Too 
Late,” by Mr. Windus—and “The 
King’s Orchard,” by Mr. Hughes— 
have for three long months attracted 
curiosity only to incite disgust or 
provoke to ridicule. Again we re- 
peat we have full confidence that the 
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verdict of the British public will be 
pronounced on the side of sobriety, 
sanity, and the modesty of nature. 
For a while the multitude may be 
misled. Wild eccentricity—even the 
unaccustomed strangeness of gross 
mannerism—may for the moment 
attract the public gaze, but in the 
end we again find devotion centre 
round the names which have long 
been worshipped — admiration again 
revert to those works of the old true 
English school, which admits of pro- 
gression while it decries revolution, 
and is now and ever content to walk 
humbly with nature, and submit to 
the teachings of an ancient wisdom. 
Thus, after the sensation of a not 
unpleasing paroxysm, does the mind 
again revert to its accustomed haunts 
—seek grateful repose in the grey 
stillness of a Creswick landscape, or 
find recruited health in the breezy 
spray of a Stanfield shore. In com- 
pany, too, with Mr. Roberts, we de- 
light to row on the canals, and visit 
the palaces of the sea-girt city, now, 
as in days of old, ere The Stones 
of Venice quer their phantom 
forms, and with mir vapouri 

misled the world. The world of = 
ture and of human nature is ever 
new, and yet ever old; and thus the 
corresponding world of art ever wan- 
ders into new phases, and then again 
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reverts to accustomed paths. We 
have wandered, indeed, widely and 
wildly ; and now, if we mistake not, 
the ever-recurring reaction will once 
again set in. As critics, it now be- 
comes our duty more carefully to 
mark the ebb and the flow of the 
warring tide, and especially to keep 
good guard over those great land- 
marks and beacons which have so 
long and so well served for guidance 
and saved from shipwreck. 

The Royal Academy for the past 
season will, in future years, be held 
illustrious for a mediocrity among 
the multitade, redeemed only by a 
startling eccentricity among the few. 
Year by year we again deplore the 
absence of some of the greatest names, 
It is now long since Sir Charles East- 
lake has adorned the walls of the 
Exhibition by that tender yet queen- 
like beauty, caught from the clime of 
Italy and the art of Venice. Maclise, 
for the present year, epters an ap- 
pearance only by a small and unim- 
portant work, “The Poet to his Wife,” 
—“ what a heaven on earth we'd 
make it!” Herbert, engaged on his 
great commission for the Houses of 
Parliament, gives earnest of a coming 
master-work only in a heartfelt study 
of “ The Magdalen.” In like manner, 
Ward, more fully engrossed by his 
labours at Westminster, finds time to 
send to Trafalgar Square but one sinall 
yet faultless work. Frith recruits 
himself with leisure after his great 
labour of “The Derby,” and pays 
but minor tribute to art and litera- 
ture in the small yet speaking por- 
trait of “Charles Dickens in his 
Study.” Webster is wholly absent, 
and Mulready is not at his best; and 
thus is it that portraits “of a gentle- 
man,” portraits “ of a lady ”’—tributes 
to- vanity, wealth, and mere position 
—usurp the place of higher art, and 
give to the Academy more than ever 
the aspect of a shop. Great works 
doubtless there are, which must fall 
under our detailed examination, at- 
testing what our good old English 
school has been and still is. Mon- 
strous works, likewise, will call for 
our special notice plainly but sadly 
showing to what excess of follly the 
new school has fallen—to what dire 
results false doctrine has betrayed 
men once rich in healthful genius, 
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From. the Academy of oils to the two 
Galleries of water-colours the transi- 
tion and the contrast is agreeable. 
Mr. Ruskin probably, is the only man 
in England who, on entering these 
two Exhibitions, could venture to 
assert that “the Water-Colour So- 
cieties are in steady descent.” He is 
naturally the only man who desires 
to see the extravagance of his own 
special views pushed to a consistent 
and uniform absurdity. On the walls 
of the Academy, year after year, he 
lovingly dotes over the childish de- 
tail, the puerile conceits, the distem- 
pered colour, and the morbid fancy, 
which, under his fostering care, have 
at length reached the utmost limits 
of endurance. From this merciless 
persecution of the eye loving tran- 
quillity and decorum, refuge may 
still happily be found within the 
more sheltered retreats of water- 
colour art. Even the French, strange 
to say, can teach us lessons of mo- 
deration and propriety. We shall 
presently ask the reader to step into 
the small gallery of French art, if 
only to show that the best colour 
is often the most subdued—that the 
greatest strength may yet be found 
in the simplicity of repose—the near- 
est approach even to the infinity of 
nature in a suggestive generality and 
a pervading breadth. Never was 
there a time when English art was 
so distracted. Every Exhibition is 
as a house divided against itself. 
The conflict of schools, the civil war 
of opposing parties threaten the em- 
pire of Art with hopeless anarchy. 
For ourselves, we will not declare 
peace where there can be no peace. 
We proclaim a war, we preach exter- 
mination by the sword against those 
enemies of all that is lovely in art, 
who have ruthlessly mutilated the 
fair form of beauty, and dragged it 
through the dirt. 

Let us seek, however, if only for a 
moment, the blessed repose of peace 
as we contemplate the works of 
honoured men siill content to dwell 
in the sobriety of simple truth. Eng- 
land, a gem of gentlest ray set in an 
emerald sea, an Eden of green fields, 
and shady paths, and happy homes, 
has ever given to English art her 
heritage of the sylvan landscape, her 
empire of the stormy sea, Mr. Cres- 
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wick in his “ Coming Summer,” a 
river ford, a rustic wooden bridge, 
cattle in the cool stream, a village 
church and farm nestling in the trees, 
gives us once more that quiet peace- 
ful nature which lies so near to our 
best affections. “Under the Old 
Bridge,” too, a sketcher’s and a fish- 
er’s haunt, ivy-grown, tree-embower- 
ed, pebble-strewn, is another example 
of that simple and unadorned truth 
which puts to shame the gaud and 
the mannerism of masters eager only 
for notoriety. Mr. T. Danby, like- 
wise, a name honoured-for the father’s 
sake, claims a landscape deservedly 
hung full upon the line, belonging to 
the old and the good school, coming 
in direct descent from the now much- 
abused Claude Lorraine. “ Hills and 
Dales in Wales,” a calm retreat, shut 
out in solitude from the clamour of 
the é¢rowded world, a scene of un- 
dulating heights rich in the golden 
robes of autumn, placid in the gentle 
glow of evening sky, trees gracefully 
symmetrical, slumbering in the twi- 
light of the sinking sun, casting soft 
shadows, in which peaceful sheep 
repose, make together a simple yet 
beauteous pastoral, which speaks of 
the love which dwells in natare. 

Of Mr. Lee, a name not withou® 
honour, we would say little. His 
“ Bay of Biscay,” a large pretentious 
work, claiming attention chiefly by 
its size and prominent position, has, 
in its feeble literal handling, in its 
opaque and leaden colour, nothing in 
common with the dash and the roar 
and the glory of an Atlantic storm. 
In his *‘ Coast of Cornwall” again, 
we have nature in action and motion, 
treated by a painter emphatically 
without emotion—a fruitless attempt 
to build up grandeur out of an in- 
finity of feeble laborious detail; one 
exainple, among many, of a man who 
has lost the characteristics belonging 
to his original manner under the old 
school, without gaining as a recom- 
pense that illusive imitation which is 
the boast and the privilege of the 
new. Mr. Witherington must like- 
wise be classed among the Academi- 
cians who belong to the past. His pic- 
ture of ‘“‘ Wharfedale,” like the works 
of the last-named painter, shows 
nature in a certain garb of academic 
propriety, with all that is unruly and 


rough tamed down to the sober lim- 
its and lines of carefully-balanced 
landscape-gardening. One of the 
greatest evils incident to the present 
management of the Royal Academy 
is the prescriptive right possessed by 
every member, whatever be the merit 
of his piétures, to the choicest places 
upon the walls of the Exhibition, ex- 
cluding men and works who rightly 
claim honour and distinction. 

We can boast of no artist more 
thoroughly English than Mr. Stan- 
field—so vigorous in hand, so manly 
in sentiment, so wedded to ocean life 
of stormy wave and rocky coast. 
His picture of the year, ‘ A Maltese 
Xebec on the Rocks of Procida,” the 
island and castle of Ischia in the 
distance, has all the characteristics, 
of his better works, The dashing, 
foaming sea, the shipwrecked craft 
driven upon the rocky shore, storm- 
clouds hurrying across the sky, 
gulls buffeting against the wind, the 
castle hanging from the rock, the 
snow lying upon the distant moun- 
tain, are elements of the grand and 
the terrible, as when nature enacts a 
tragedy. But the ways of nature are 
so manifold, the walks of art so 
diversified, that we place no restric- 
tive limits upon subject, manner, 
or treatment. Stanfield is admirable, 
but fortunately, after al] his labours, 
nature is still unexhausted. Out of 
her infinite store come the storm and 
the calm, the grey of morning, the 
glow of sunset; each man, according 
to his vision or his need, takes and 
appropriates all that he can; and 
yet nature, like the infinity of space 
or the boundless realms of time, 
lies still betore the artist and the 
poet, offering new and exhaustless 
treasure. Thus is it that year after 
year, on entering our Exhibitions, we 
eagerly seek whether any new and 
gitted man has opened for us a fresh 
delight, penetrated more deeply into 
untold mysteries, caught more of the 
pathos, the joy, or the sorrow, which 
dwells in evening skies or autumn 
glow. <A National Art, we take it, 
as a National Church, shunning all 
sectarian narrowness, must embrace 
every aspect of the trath, and each 
phase of varied intellect. A National 
Art must be broad as the universe, 
progressive as science, expansive as 
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civilisation, varied and manifold as 
the workings of the human mind. 
We rejoice, therefore, when from 
time to time new schools arise, and 
unaccustomed phenomena tell of some 
fresh development. If we admire a 
Claude, a Poussin, or a Salvator Rosa 
of a past ave, we would not seék to limit 
our modern men to those days of com- 
parative ignorance and inexperience. 
Even in art, we stand upon the shoul- 
ders of the Past, and can now see at 
least further, if we do not always act 
better. The once narrow sphere of 
art, at all events, is widened. Madon- 
nas and Holy Families are no longer 
the limits of the sacred and the lovely 
in human nature. The whole field 
of history, with its noble deeds of 
patriotism and valour, all that in 
man is great or in woman is gentle, 
may now be brought within the 
widened embrace of modern art. 
Thus that fresh schools should from 
time to time arise, we hold to be in- 
evitable. That conflict and battle 
should ensue, we believe to be but 
the condition of progression. Only 
of this one thing let us be zealous, 
that in the battle now raging, truth 
may not be worsted. 

We shall have occasion to show 
that reputations have been already 
wrecked, and that the present course 
of events threatens with further dis- 
aster. Yet we believe it must be 
admitted by all candid observers, 
that the new school has been produc- 
tive of some benefit. Even the pre- 
sent Exhibition, given up to extra- 
vagant excess, contains some works 
of comparative moderation, marked 
by that truthful, close study of nature, 
which necessarily brings commensu- 
rate reward. The works of the two 
younger Linnells will perhaps be re- 
ceived as the most favourable ex- 
amples of that laborious detailed 
study of nature, which now goes 
strangely under the name of pre- 
Raphaelitism, They offer to the world 
a result somewhere between nature, 
the pre-Raphaelites, and the works 
of Mr. Linnell their father. From 
nature they. take their subject, from 
the pre-Raphaelites an excess of de- 
tail not actually to be seen; and 
from their father, a golden lustrous 
colour. Thus do they love to paint 
the golden “‘ Harvest,” fields ripe and 
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heavy with the waving corn gathered 
in by peasantry, set like lustrous 
jewels in among the clustering 
sheaves, Different in subject, but 
allied in richness of colour and close- 
ness of study, are the works of Mr. 
Hook, taken from the field or flood. 
His subjects or compositions have all 
the accidents and casual incidents of 
unpremeditated nature. A rural lane 
in Devon, crossed by a rustic bridge, 
flooded by a running stream through 
which a crazed cart is rattling and 
jolting,—such are the topics which, by 
close study and rich colour, he works 
up into glowing pastorals. Then, 
again, he takes to ocean, launches 
from Clovelly shore the rude fishing- 
boat, rowed by the strong arm of 
hardy storm-beaten tars, through the 
foam of an emerald sea sunned by 
rainbows. Incidents the most com- 
mon, and subjects the most homely, 
are thus, by admirable painting and 
richest harmony of colour, wrought 
into poetic ardour and intensity. 
Two other works also claim a passing 
notice as favourable illustrations of 
the close study of nature which gives 
to the present phase of our Eng- 
lish school its surest promise. Mr. 
Knight’s “Barley Harvest on the 
Welsh Coast” is certainly among the 
more praiseworthy works executed 
under so-called pre-Raphaelite in- 
fluence, careful and truthful through- 
out; the detail of rock, field, and 
wave kept duly subordinate to an 
unobtrusive general effect. We re- 
cognise likewise in Mr. M‘Callum’s 
** Monarch Trees of Windsor Park,” 
an accuracy and firmness of drawing 
till recently but seldom found within 
the province of landscape art. 

The study of nature is of course the 
only sure basis upon which art can 
rest, the only certain condition of a 
healthful progression. Yet it will 
always be a question of some doubt 
and difficulty how the infinitude 
which is in nature shall be brought 
within the limits of a canvass, how 
the multitudinous detail of leaf and 
herbage, or the illimitable vastness 
of earth and sky, the might of the 
passing storm, the power of the dash- 
ing wave, shall be brought within the 
inanimate surface of a few square 
feet or inches. The very difficulty, 
not to say the impossibility of the 
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task, has proverbially led to a bold 
compromise and surrender. Art has 
thus in all countries and in all times, 
under the consciousness of absolute 
inability, renounced the pretension 
to illusive and literal imitation, 
taking refuge in the grand breadth 
of a sweeping shadow, and trusting 
for the most part to a dexterous or 
generalised execution for the sug- 
gestion of an impracticable detail. 
This, we say, has been the uniform 
theory and practice of art in all 
ages and countries. But now in 
these latter days has arisen a strange 
and unheard-of attempt, which claims 
consideration, on the one hand, by 
its conscientious effort, and on the 
other by its mischievous, not to say 
ridiculous, results. Mr. Brett’s “ Val 
d’Aosta” is the latest and most 
astonishing attempt made in this di- 
rection. Mr. Brett, we may presume, 
is a pet protégé of Mr. Ruskin. His 
picture of last year, “The Stone- 
breaker,” obtained in the Notes the 
special praise due to “the most per- 
fect piece of painting.” “If,” says 
Mr. Ruskin, “he can paint so lovely 
a distance from the Surrey downs 
and railway-traversed vales, what 
would he not make of the chest- 
nut groves of the Val d’Aosta! I 
heartily wish him good speed and 
long exile.” Accordingly, in the 
present Exhibition, Mr. Brett as- 
tounds the world by mountains and 
chestnuts taken from this chosen 
“Val d’Aosta,” a work which the 
laureate of pre-Raphaelite art greets 
with these words: ‘ Yes, here we 
have it at last—some close coming to 
it at least—historic landscape, pro- 
perly so called—landscape-painting 
with a meaning and ause.” “ His- 
toric landscapes” indeed! An art of 
as much dignity as the labour of the 
drill-plough, or the plodding of spade 
husbandry, with its dotting-in of 
seeds and its digging of furrows. A 
mosaic of chopped stones, straw, and 
rubble; a worsted-work tapestry of 
“ stitch-stitch-stitch,” “ work-work- 
work,” “ till the heart is sick and the 
brain is benumbed, as well as the 
weary hand.” ‘“ Yes, here we have 
it at last;” all that is small and in- 
significant, moss-grown, dew-dotted, 
needle-pointed ; chestnuts growing on 
the distant trees, which yet you may 
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gather with the outstretched hand, 
a vineyard lying down the valley- 
slope, where you may count pole for 
pole; a man in black breeches and 
white shirt tilling an arable ficld at 
half a mile’s distance, dotted in so 
sharp and near that you are sure he 
would willingly walk into the fore- 
ground, and thence out of the pic- 
ture, did you but callor beckon. Yet 
after all this heartless drudgery of 
weary days and flagging months, we 
would ask Mr. Brett whether he suc- 
ceeded in putting in one-tenth of the 
leaves on every tree, one-twentieth 
part of the herbage wherewith nature 
clothes herself without thought or 
toil. Did he not feel himself defeat- 
ed even on his chosen ground; and 
that nature, were it not for compas- 
sion, would have disowned him for 
her own? But it would appear that 
the mercy of less faithful man already 
fails him. With some heartlessness 
of cruelty, even Mr. Ruskin can de- 
clare that the work is “ wholly emo- 
tionless.” His kind patron bid him 
seek long exile in Italy, and then, 
when returning with his accomplish- 
ed task, the hard labour of weary 
hours and days and weeks, endured 
under the burning sun, in the driving 
rain, or the buffeting -wind, at once 
he is welcomed by the rebuke, this 
“is mirror’s work, not man’s” work. 
Yes, assuredly. How could it have 
been otherwise? You sink your 
artist into a drudge, a mere machine 
to copy and manufacture. Take the 
work, then, such as it is, and be con- 
tent. But for mercy’s sake say not a 
word of the artist’s soul. That, of 
course, from the first you have re- 
solved to sacrifice. In art there are 
two kinds of labour, the one of head, 
the other of hand. You have chosen 
the small stippling handicraft, the ac- 
knowledged refuge of mental weak- 
ness you have contracted for your 
picture by the square inch; and com- 
mencing in the furthest corner, you 
will find so many thousand or ten 
thousand dots in the square foot. 
You must take the work for what it 
is worth, and only be too thankful 
that it is not still worse. You have 
made your choice, and henceforth 
have nothing in common with the 
man of passion, who sweeps in the 
broad shadow of the passing storm. 
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You are wide as the world asunder 
from those giants of large soul and 
mighty hand, who, like Michael An- 
gelo, hewed Titons from the solid 
rock; or, like Salvator among the 
tempest-tost Apennines, or Tintoret 
in the vast ceilings of St. Roch, threw 
upon canvass with rapid hand the 
grandeur and dramatic intensity of 
mountain and rock, sea and sky. 
Train up a school to feeble servility 
of hand, and these master-strokes of 
nature are beyond your reach. 

The same melancholy tale is told 
in other works. “The King’s Or- 
chard,” by Mr. Hughes, is one of 
the saddest examples of intellect 
prostrated, and sound common-sense 
turned to ridicule, which has ever 
come within our notice. Apple-blos- 
soms for a landscape, and dolls for 
the figures, may well convince Mr. 
Ruskin that one man at least has 
rightly understood the purport of his 
teachings. Thanks, we presume, to 
this manly tuition, the painter has 
here given us an art hoplessly emas- 
culate; silks and velvets dotingly dot- 
ted with purposeless detail; child- 
hood lifelessly lying on trunk of tree; 
youth crippled upon knees maunder- 
ing mawkish music. This is the 
noble art which has at length been 
secured to our English school; this 
the fitting exponent of tinsel words 
and bauble eloquence—childhood 
hopelessly childish—impotent in body 
to play or to sport, and in mind inci- 
pient of idiotey. ‘ 

It is with deep regret that we have 
to record still another reputation 
wrecked in devotion toa cause which 
has this year betrayed its votaries 
into even more than accustomed ex- 
travagance. Mr. Wallis, honoured as 
the painter of the “‘ Chatterton,” has 
now dishonoured both himself and 
his cause by the “ Return from Mar- 
ston Moor.” This artist, with others 
of his school, would seem to hold that 
genius is best shown in the trans- 
gression of the limits and the laws 
which all previous genius had hitherto 
observed. The story and intention 
of the picture are undoubtedly simple 
and heartfelt. The return of a worn 


and wounded knight to home and 
anxious parents; the eager attitude 
of the father rising to meet the son’s 
approach; the homeish housewife 
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mother, the model of domestic solici- 
tude, are sufficient to show what 
power of expression is within this 
rtist’s reach, did he but soberly 
follow the simplicity of nature. The 
imitation of nature which was once 
the watchward of the school, is here 
seen in colour the most outrageous, 
and detail absolutely impossible. The 
blaze of a sunset sky, red, green, and 
saffron yellow, the knight’s features 
gory with blood, or glowing from the 
heat of battle; roses and flowers of 
brazen face and staring eye, verily 
blind the sober vision, and darken 
and dazzle by excess of light. In in- 
finity of detail the work is not less 
distracting. The father’s beard is 
counted bair for hair; the swallow 
swooping down with swift flight is 
yet painted with all the detail of 
beak, eye, and plumage; pigeons are 
cooing on the distant dovecot; a 
barn-door fowl is crowing between 
the stirrup of the rider and the 
horse’s leg, and thus from centre to 
furthest corner is every inch crowded 
with incident, till the picture, like a 
drop of Thames water is seen in the 
oxyhydrogen microscope, is amazing- 
ly wonderful, but monstrously dis- 
agreeable, 

There are other works—“ Too 
Late,” for example, by Mr. Windus, 
and “The Burgesses of Oalais”— 
which might challenge our criticism, 
did time permit. We must, how- 
ever, at once hasten to the pictures 
of Mr. Millais—the “Vale of Rest,” 
and “ Spring”—which, even after the 
notorious “Sir Isumbras” and his 
wondrous wooden horse, have taken 
the world by afresh surprise. “The 
Vale of Rest” of the present year is 
undoubtedly a work of power, but it 
is the power of repulsion; it attracts 
attention only to repel sympathy. 
The crudest green of a grass-grown 
churchyard; the unmitigated black, 
conflicting with the chalky white of 
the nuns’ attire; the two nuns them- 
selves, the one inveterate in labour, 
the other desperate in ugliness,—con- 
stitute that high success which is not 
to be distinguished from the depth 
of failure. In the churchyard itself 
is a certain black solemnity, in the 
whole scene a shuddering horror :— 
the black-white dress, the dirty face 
of the nun shovelling away the 
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murky mould of decayed mortal- 
ity; the companion nun, seated on 
tombstone, with clasped hands and 
mask-like face, as of a death’s-head 
skull, with large wandering eyes, 
finding no rest even in this vale of 
rest; nuns which seem in robust, 
rude, massive health and vigour, 
fitted to win heaven by physical as- 
sault,—these certainly are sufficient 
claims to attract round this astound- 
ing work crowds of curious gazers, 
who hasten with eager curiosity, 
pause in murmuring dismay, linger, 
and then at length steal away with 
horrors of memory not to be wiped 
out. This desperate attempt, which 
insults good taste and outrages all 
established usage—which is painted 
with a rude, coarse, and slovenly 
haste, as if meant for a designed re- 
versal of former careful years of 
study—retains yet some casual re- 
miniscence of better days. The 
sapphire of the evening sky, in 
which a purple cloud silently floats; 
the darkness of solemn trees, which 
stand as mourning mutes around the 
abode of death; the earnest intent 
of the grave-digging nun, throwing 
out the death-laden mould with the 
earnestness of duty, as the servant 
who, in George Herbert’s poem, 
swept a room to the glory of God,— 
these are the only remnants of that 
genius which obtained recognition in 
the painting of “The Huguenots” 
and “The Order of Release.” 
“Spring” is the second work in 
which Mr. Millais has condescended 
to arrest attention by the ruin of his 
previous reputation. Spring—yes, 
spring with a vengeance—in the 
rank growth of orchard grass, in the 
heavy profusion of apple-blossoms; 
spring in the budding, pouting, 
flowery youth of eight young maid- 
ens decked with garlands, junketing, 
standing, kneeling, lying, in every 
possible posture of awkward unrest 
and ill-humoured discontent. We 
have often heard of truth versus 
beauty; but that-even being now a 
worn-out novelty, a new surprise is 
sought in the overthrow of both 
truth and beauty conjoined. Apple- 
blossoms of fourfold their natural 
size—an execution in which consci- 
entious labour seems designedly set 
at naught—are strange protests com- 
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ing from a man who, in his picture 
of “The Huguenots,” devoted, it is 
said, three months to the painting of 
a brick wall. That avowed despisers 
of beauty should at length degene- 
rare into devoted disciples of ugli- 
ness, is perhaps not so surprising. 
Yet for so bold and so bald an expo- 
sition of the theory, few probably 
will have found themselves prepared. 
Hair moulded of ruddy sand, lying 
lank upon the shoulders as dishevel- 
led rope-ends; features witlrout form 
or delicacy; lips poutingly pettish, 
re-produced in eight examples of this 
remarkable family, constitute a sis- 
terhood deliberately dedicated to the 
ungracefal. 

With these two desperate works 
we close our notice of a school which 
year by year taxes the public taste 
to the utmost limits of endurance. 
Starting, some seasons now gone by, 
with all the aspects of a hostile yet 
united schism from the old esta- 
blished faith, we now find at length 
internal division reigning within the 
narrow limits of its communion. On 
the one hand we have seen certain 
men still servilely prostrated and 
bound down to the mere letter and 
dead detail of a miscalled nature, 
wholly losing its larger spirit, and 
forgetful of that greater life and 
glory which rule within the elements. 
This is the school of apple-trees and 
cherry-blossoms—the mere dotting- 
in of primroses, blue-bells, and fore- 
ground flowers, at the dictation of a 
critic whose service has at length be- 
come an insufferable thraldom. We 
protest against a tyranny which 
year by year prostrates the strength 
of our rising men, and has gone far 
to blight the promise of our English 
school. Mr. Millais has, however, at 
last broken loose from the binding 
fetters, but with a reaction so despe- 
rate that shipwreck threatens on the 
further shore. In this secession from 
the bonds of the once sacred “ bro- 
therhood,” we see still farther confu- 
sion falling on the new school, now 
left without its leader. For ourselves, 
in this reigning discord, we would 
wish to inculcate the widest tolera- 
tion. Nature, like heaven itself, has 
room enough and to spare. Public 
taste, too, is so widely various as not 
only to tolerate but demand genius 
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the most various, and art the most 
diversified. Let every school of art, 
then—every manifestation of honest 
talent, both great and small—live and 
prosper. But what we specially re- 
gret is this—that men, manifestly 
meant to embrace the universe, 
should sell all that is great and 
noble within their souls to a petty 
paltry calling, in which the slowest 
and the weakest intellects must ob- 
tain the greatest glory. What we 
condemn most strongly is, that men 
richly endowed as Mr. Millais, should, 
to a mistaken and pretended truth, 
sacrifice that earthly, nay, heavenly 
beauty, which, under the sway of 
graces and muses, and even under 
the later revelation of angels, has 
been ever the brightest heritage of 
art. 

For some years past, the strength 
of the English school has been placed 
on record, not upon the walls of the 
Royal Academy, but in the corridors, 
the robing-rooms, the ante-chambers, 
and the Royal Gallery of the Palace 
at Westminster. What the cathe- 
dral of Milan, with its crowd of 
four thousand statues, has been to 
modern Italian sculpture, the new 
palace at Westminster, with its sta- 
tues of statesmen, and its grand 
frescoes commemorative of great 
deeds in English history, will be- 
come to our national school of art, 
giving that imperial patronage which 
has ever, through incited patriotism 
and promised fame, stimulated the 
artists of all times to their noblest 
works, We learn from the reports 
of the Royal Commissioners that Mr. 
Cope has received orders for eight 
frescoes in the Peers’ Corridor, 
and Mr. Ward a similar commission 
for the Commons corridor. Mr. 
Dyce has already executed in the 
Queen’s Robing-room frescoes taken 
trom the legend of King Arthur, * The 
Virtnes of Chivalry,” “ Religion,” 
“Courtesy,” Generosity,” ‘ Mercy,” 
—works which the Commissioners 
have pronounced as “ altogether sa- 
tisfactory, whether regarded in their 
general treatment, or as examples of 
the method of fresco-painting.” In the 
last report, too, we find this entry :— 
“We propose,” say the Commission- 
ers, ‘to commission Daniel Maclise, 
R.A,, to paint in frescoe one of the 
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subjects in the Royal Gallery, at the 
price of one thousand pounds.” From 
the seventh report we find that the 
Commissioners intend to devote the 
Peers’ Robing-room to Seripture 
history. This hall will comprise 
three large and six smaller compart- 
ments, two measuring 20 feet by 10 
feet, the third measuring 22 feet, also 
by 10 feet; and the six smaller com- 
partments 7 feet wide by 10 feet 
high. ‘“ Your Committee,” says the 
report, “being desirous to vary the 
proposed decorations, and conceiving 
that Scripture subjects, as affording 
scope for the highest style of design, 
and as being especially eligible on 
other grounds, should by no means 
be excluded, considered that the 
above-named locality, in which the 
principal compartments intended for 
painting are of considerable magni- 
tude, would be well adapted for such 
subjects. Your Committee were of 
opinion that the illustrations should 
have reference to the idea of Justice 
on earth, and its development in 
Law and Judgment, and that the 
following subjects would be appro- 
priate.” These subjects embrace 
“ Moses bringing down the Tables 
of the Law to the Israelites,” “ The 
Fall of Man,” “His Condemnation 
to Labour,” “The Judgment of So- 
lomon,” and “ The Vision of Daniel.” 
From the last report we learn that 
the large cartoon for the first of these 
subjects, ‘‘ Moses bringing down the 
Tables of the Law,” has been com- 
pleted by Mr. Herbert, to “ the entire 
satisfaction” of the Commissioners. 
In the magnitude and importance of 
these pr jected or already accom- 
plished works, taxing the energies of 
our best artists, the reader will find 
sufficient explanation of the fact that 
the Royal Academy, for this and 
some previous years, has not reflected 
the strength of our English school. 
Yet never was there a time of 
greater promise. A school hitherto 
of small cabinet limits, subservient 
to mere private domestic wants, will 
now take a wider range. Our artists 
will be enlisted in the cause of our 
country’s glory; they will be called 
upon worthily to record in painted 
history those great deeds, those tri- 
umphs of war, policy, or enterprise, 
through which now at length, in the 
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progression of the centuries, England 
finds herself free in constitution, great 
in commerce and in wealth, rich in 
all wherewith civilisation can reward. 
A task more glorious than thus to 
emblazon a nation’s history and ho- 
nour in the palace of a people’s legis- 
lation, has never yet incited painter’s 
genius ; and henceforth it will be seen 
whether the school of English art can 
rise to a dignity commensurate with 
this duty. 

But there are pictures fortunately 
in the present Exhibition which give 
assurance for the future. Mr. Her- 


bert’s “‘ Mary Magdalen,” a study for. 


a picture of “‘ The Holy Women pass- 
ing at Daybreak the Place of Cruci- 
fixion,” belongs to that earnest and 
spiritual school from whence arose 
the religious works of the middle 
ages. It is the grey of the eariy 
morning, and with spices the holy 
women pass the place of crucifixion 
—deep sorrow, as of long watching 
and weeping, is seen in swollen eye 
and anguish-stricken mouth; yet 
grief has not marred a beauty which, 
though shadowed, still shines with 
spiritual light. The careful and 
serious work of Mr. Dyce belongs 
likewise to the same earnest manner. 
“The Good Shepherd,” carrying the 
lamb in His bosom, enters by the 
strait gate into the sheepfold. The 
sheep follow in His steps, for they 
know His voice, and are known of 
Him. This work is fitly raised by a 
severity of treatment and a spiritu- 
ality of type above the ordinary 
aspect and incidents of actual life, 
The robes are long, flowing, and 
stately, the head is high and noble 
in form, the features are cast in the 
purest spiritual type. It is an ideal 
art, arising, like religion itself, from 
an aspiration of the soul, seeking a 
perfection not fully realized on earth. 

Of the works executed by other 
Academicians, more onerously en- 
gaged, as we have said, elsewhere, 
we must take some passing notice. 
Mr. Maclise, in “The Poet to his 
Wife,” gives some indication of his 
accustomed merit and his well-known 
mannerism. In Mr. Cope’s “ Cordelia” 
we are treated to a refined drawing- 
room picture of bright colours and 
pleasing forms, where delicate beauty 
is the type of innocence, and liquid 
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tearful eyes the token of suffering. 
Mr. Ward, too, in his small and care- 
ful picture, “* Marie Antoinette listen- 
ing to the Act of Accusation,” recalls 
the remembrance of honoured works, 
and shows the full vigour of well- 
known powers. Of other men it is 
scarcely necessary that we should 
speak, just because nothing new re- 
mains to be added to long-reiterated 
commendation. Stanfield, Roberts, 
and Landseer are among the esta- 
blished institutions of the English con- 
stitution, and we could only desire, 
were it possible, that their essentially 
British art could last as long as 
British liberties. Of course Mr. 
Stanfield ‘is still master of the sea, 
fearing no foreign invasion; Mr. 
Roberts still rows his gondola at 
Venice, as if no hostile fleet lay be- 
yond the Lido; and Sir Edwin paints 
deer and dogs, knowing that no talk 
of war can lessen the love for Eng- 
lish sport. When to this we add that 
the sheep and cattle of Mr, Cooper 
still repose under the shade of trees 
or in the glow of sunset; that Mr. 
Frank Stone, ever young in perennial 
love, still indulges in the soft sickli- 
ness of a lachrymose sentiment; that 
at least one painter has again induced 
Milton to do accustomed duty in dic- 
tating poems to wife and daughters, 
with all the variety of which the sub- 
ject is now susceptible ;—when to all 
this we assign even more than usual 
space to portraiture—beauties at bal- 
conies, statesmen at columns, ladies 
with vases of flowers backed by hack- 
nied background of ponderous cur- 
tains, we have probably said quite 
sufficient to enable the reader to 
place himself in the midst of an Exhi- 
bition by no means remarkable for 
unaccustomed merit. 

Yet we are doing some injustice to 
an Academy which, with all its short- 
comings, must still be accepted as the 
great event of the current year. The 
names of Creswick, Stanfield, Roberts, 
and Landseer, of Ward, Maclise, 
Cope, Herbert, and Dyce, have al- 
ready been mentioned’. Others yet 
remain who have this year appar- 
ently made some effort to surpass 
themselves. Mr. Pickersgill exhibits 
two works of more than usual ambi- 
tion, and more than ordinary success. 
In the present material, literal, and 
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urely naturalistic aspect of our Eng- 
ish school, when every head must 
be an actual portrait, and every 
object be marked by the literal 
fidelity of a photograph, it is almost 
inevitable that the more ideal and 
imaginative efforts of Mr. Pickersgill 
should meet with some disparage- 
ment. His “ Warrior Poets of the 
South contending in Song,” whatever 
be its defects, is certainly one of the 
most deliberate and successful of pro- 
tests against the existing tendencies 
of our schools. We hold it to be no 
reproach that the rich, sumptuous co- 
louring of Venice,the sensitive and vo- 
luptuous beauty of Giorgione, the De- 
cameron picnics of a poetic romance, 
should find some sympathetic re- 
sponse in the genius of England. 
We can admire the painstaking 
plodding of a simple art dedicated 
to a cottage peasantry, but imagina- 
tion also loves to revel in glowing 
phantoms of an ideal beauty, fair 
maidens, luscious in the first blush of 
glowing youth, decked in the lustrous 
glitter of richest robes, heads gently 
bending to the sweet sound of song, 
hands sensitive to the dying cadence, 
and soft to the touch of amorous love. 
This picture, then, though somewhat 
conventional, belongs to a pleasing 
poetic style, leading the fancy from 
the actual walks of daily life far away 
into the fabled land of song. Some- 
what allied in school is Mr. Watt’s 
“ Tsabella,” a refined poetic head—a 
sufficiently close nature study ele- 
vated to an ideal beauty. Mr. Dob- 
son’s “ Archers of Judah,” likewise, 
though not one of his best works, is 
stil! commendable as belonging to 
that careful school, not unmindful 
of Italian beauty and tradition, which 
seeks for an elevation above the ways 
of common life. Mr. Goodall, too, is 
this year specially great, if not in the 
manner of Italian art, at least with 
the advantage of a well-chosen Italian 
subject. “Felice Ballarin reciting 
Tasso to the People of Chioggia ” has 
been deservedly one of the chosen 
favourites of the present season. 
Felice Ballarin, with raised hand and 
with somewhat of Italian fervour, 
recites to eager listeners those echoes 
which Byron tells us in Venice are 
no more, There is unity of purpose, 
yet every variety of character, in the 
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gathered audience. The colouring 
is rich, as of a subdued lustre lighted 
up by the sparkle of sunshine. With 
all the picturesque advantages of 
Italian -costume, the quickness and 
intensity of Italian character, some 
heads eagerly drinking in every 
thought, others gaping in stupid 
wonder, this work, without actually 
rising to the highest rank, has yet 
deservedly obtained the attention 
due to a telling subject skilfally 
treated. The two southern penin- 
sulas have long been both the battle 
and the sketching ground of Europe. 
Whenever politicians need a griev- 
ance, or painters a subject, they have 
long been accustomed to go either to 
Italy or to Spain, where they at once 
find just what they want. Thus Mr. 
Phillip takes us once again to the land 
of flirting fans and witching eyes, and 
in his somewhat trivial and purpose- 
less picture, “The Huff,” treats us 
with two bouncing black-eyed Span- 
ish beauties, sumptuously decked in 
silk, and flowered shawl of wondrous 
fringe and fabric. We only regret 
that perhaps the best bit of painting 
on the walls of the Academy should 
take for its subject trivialities of 
dress ranking with the flounced 
flutter of-Parisian fashion. 

But subjects pretending to a higher 
purpose have not always the advan- 
tage of painting and treatment equal- 
ly dexterous. Mr. Egg’s “ Night 
before Naseby” is a brown leathery 
moonlight wholly unconscious of the 
silvery sentiment—a Cromwell on 
his knees asking God, as we natur- 
ally supposed, to save him from his 
friends, including the present paint- 
er. Our English art loves to dwell 
on the picturesque accidents and 
circumstances of religion, instead of 
reaching to its inward spirituality 
or essence. In this it differs wholly 
from the great religious school of 
Italy. It paints Covenanters on 
Scottish moor, Pilgrim Fathers on 
the distant western shore, throwing 
in the shadowing sorrow of exile, 
driven from a loved home, rather 
than the brightening light of a new 
spiritual life. Mr. Faed’s “ Sunday 
in the Backwoods” is a most favour- 
able example of this homeish senti- 
ment hallowed into“ practical piety ” 
—a kind of Wilkie school of art 
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beptised into a sort of camp-meeting 
religion, painted in a plain honest 
way, heartfelt and earnest, with a 
practical Scottish eye looking lovingly 
on the life which now is, while it 
provides wisely for a life which is to 
come. In English art the State 
naturally goes hand-in-hand with re- 
ligion, and thus trial by jury has long 
been part and parcel of the constitu- 
tional faith and pictorial resources of 
the British people. Mr. Solomon’s 
well-known picture of a past year, 
“ Waiting for the Verdict,” now 
finds its final issue in the companion 
work “ Not Guilty.” This picture, 
sufficiently vigorous and _ telling, 
shares, however, the proverbial fate 
attendant on the continuation of a 
once-told story. The mind wrought 
into the threatening fear of a tragic 
doom, the plot once marshalled for 
effect, each repeated echo palls upon 
the ear, and what ought to end 
in climax necessarily falls into an 
expiring decadence. The same fate 
has likewise befallen Mr. O’Neil's 
“Home Again,” the companion 
picture to the “Eastward Ho!” 
of the last season. The faces and 
the figures which a year ago clam- 
bered up the side of the out- 
bound ship, are here seen streaming 
down upon their return. The tears 
shed over the lost mingle with the 
rapture of the welcome home. The 
painting is vigorous, yet both in 
spectator and artist is wanting that 
ardour which first inspiration gives. 
In art, moreover, a creature of the 
imagination, the fear and the hope 
of an untold future are more potent 
than the prescribed limits of a known 
result. 

We have as yet made no mention 
of a man over whose gentle memory 
the grave has now cast its shadow. 
Mr. Leslie’s pictures of the present 
year, “ Hotspur and Lady Percy,” 
and “ Jeanie Deans and Queen Caro- 
line,” showed somewhat painfully the 
growing weakness of waning powers. 
He had already reached his sixty- 
fourth year, and declining health had 
cast the pallor of a sicklied hue and 
the feebleness of a faltering hand over 
his later works, Fortunately, both 
in the Vernon Gallery and at South 
Kensington, in such pictures as ‘‘ My 
Uncle Toby and the Widow Wad- 
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man.” ‘ Sancho Panza,” “Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme,” with other well- 
known subjects, the nation possesses 
works whose immortality lies beyond 
the touch of sickness or of death. 
For refined sentiment pointed by 
quiet satire; for gentle comedy 
where the loud laugh seldom enters; 
for polite polished manners of studied 
stately propriety, betraying yet some 
pardonable weakness quietly to be 
enjoyed all alone by spectators not 
whispering a word—for these delicate 
subtleties of art the name of Leslie 
will be long remembered. Let it be 
remembered, too, that in thus de- 
scending to amuse by comedy, he 
could yet improve mankind in purity 
and sentiment. 

On entering the French Exhibi- 
tion, we come upon a fresh nation- 
ality, and are at once specially struck 
with the sobriety, and we may 
say propriety, of colour and effect. 
The French Exhibition, as contrasted 
with our own Royal Academy, affords 
repose for the eye, calm neutrality 
of colour, softness of outline merg- 
ing into the haze of obscure dis- 
tance, with, at the same time, a 
total absence of the Millais school 
of gravediggers, and Mr. Ruskin’s 
missal-painters of cherry-blossoms, 
French art, however, of course em- 
braces the usual diversity of sub- 
ject and of manner, corresponding 
with the ever-varying aspects of 
individual character and taste. The 
Naturalistic school, for example, is 
strong in such works as Brion’s 
“ Raft upon the Rhine,” and Mr. 
Knaus’s “ Bavarian Policeman ar- 
raigning a Camp of Gypsies.” On 
the other hand, the school of a re- 
fined and ideal spiritualism will be 
at least remembered, if now no longer 
seen, in the works of Ary Scheffer, 
an honoured name lost during the 
past year from the ranks of French 
and European art. High art is re- 

resented by M. Charles Louis Mal- 
lee in a picture taken from the tragic 
fate of Marie Antoinette, an artist 
still better known in Paris as the 
painter of the grand historic picture 
in the Luxembourg,. “The Summons 
of Victims in the Reign of Terror,” 
and yet more recently, by the execu- 
tion of a fresco ceiling in the state 
apartments of the Louvre, commemo- 
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rative of the dawn and development 
of civilisation under the reign of 
Charlemagne and the dynasty of 
Napoleon. Couture, too, sends a 
small copy of one of the greatest 
pictures executed in modern times, 
“The Romans of the Decadence,” so 
remarkable for its drawing, composi- 
tion, supreme knowledge, and skilful 
treatment, in all of which the French 
school is avowedly unrivalled. In 
light elegant subjects of the toilet and 
the drawing-room, often the mere ex- 
cuse for silks, satins, and high finish, 
Chavet’s “ Chess-Players,” and Plas- 
san’s “ Bouquet,” attain perhaps, in 
that department, all that can pos- 
sibly be desired. The domestic hum- 
ble walks of simple poverty cannot, 
of course, be confided to better hands 
than Edward Frere, whose “ Out 
Finger,” and “Evening Prayer,” are 
probably now as well known in Eng- 
land as in France. In landscape 
nature, Lambinet, an accepted Eng- 
lish favourite, is equally rustic, unpre- 
tending, and simple. And lastly 
Leys, a name likewise honoured in 
the arts, takes us, in his “ Early Days 
of the Reformation,” far back into 
the quaint heartfelt times of Van 
Eyck and Albert Durer. Thus do 
we see that French art is a world 
complete within itself, comprising 
every aspect of thought sacred or 
secular—a world of conflict and of 
battle between opposing schools, all 
growing up and nurtured together as 
tares and wheat in one great field, 
the evil warring against the good, 
and all, it may be, working together 
for some great end. 

We have recently spent some 
hours in the examination of the well- 
nigh four thousand works by living 
artists this year exhibited in Paris. 
Some, after the traditions of the 
French school, are monstrous in mere 
magnitude; many to the last degree 
extravagant—a failing common to 
French genius; others, of course, 
without genius altogether ; and, 
taken for all in all, the present medio- 
crity of French art under the second 
Empire contrasts with those days of 
liberty, eloquence, and expansive 
genius, when Guizot, Cousin, Ville- 
main, and others, led the van of philo- 
sophy and literature, and Delaroche, 
Scheffer, Ingres, with other men now 
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no longer before the public, gave to 
the French school of art a supremacy 
over Europe. Yet we must confess 
that we never enter an Exhibition of 
French works, even now in their com- 
parative decadence, without being con- 
scious of a vigour, breadth, and clever 
versatility, which seem specially the 
gift of that nation. It may be said 
generally that the French succeed in 
everything they attempt. Horace 
Vernet and Yvon paint pictures from 
thirty to sixty feet long, while Meis- 
sonier, Plassan, and Chavet, concen- 
trate their more detailed genius on 
the high finish of a few square inches. 
Even the small bat select Exhibition 
in Pall-Mall may teach our English 
school many an unaccustomed les- 
son. Strange as it may seem, we 
may learn even simplicity from these 
consummate masters of artifice. How 
simple and unobtrusive are the hum- 
ble works of Edward Frere, how sub- 
dued and tender with the delicate 
greys and dusky hues in which pov- 
erty and the cottage home are fit- 
tingly clad. Lambinet, again, who 
has been claimed as a French pre- 
Raphaelite—what gentle repose, what 
heartfelt healing to the eye, in the 
simple modest nature, in the retiring 
bashfulness of shadowy greys, which, 
in his small landscape pictures, seem 
to upbraid our modern English school 
of skies as of a consuming firma- 
ment, and figures as if caught from 
the furnace of Abednego. Then we 
pass from unconscious simplicity to 
works of an affectation peculiarly 
French, somewhat between the art- 


‘less and the artful; nature waver- 


ing inconstantly from a semi-nude 
simplicity of toilet, to the full- 
flounced fashion of the drawing- 
room. Anon in ever-varying mood, 
seized by a fresh caprice, forsaking 
epicurean elegance, a desperate 
plunge is made into the wilderness 
of rude untamed nature. In Brion’s 
“ Raft upon the Rhine,” for example, 
we descend to the level of a lower 
nature—men vigorous in arm, and 
rough in garb, contending against the 
elements—a work handled with a 
certain slap and dash, marked by 
broad yet pointed character, with all 
that reckless effrontery of genius 
which our more staid English pro- 
priety seldom permits. 
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The French again, unlike our Eng- 
lish school, are not afraid of a low- 
toned picture. Leys’ “Scene from 
the Siege of Antwerp” is shadowed 
by the deep solemnity of a Rembrandt 
manner. Brion’s picture is dusky in 
the obscure grey of morning. Knaus’s 
“Gipsy Encampment” is sheltered 
under the shade of trees, veiled from 
the piercing eye of day, as if darkness 
kindly shielded deeds which dare not 
face the light. And, lastly, Rosa 
Bonheur’s small but exquisite work, 
“Sheep” bleating upon the sedgy 
heath, is luminous in subdued light, 
toned down to the modest sobriety of 
nature. ‘ Early Days of the Reforma- 
tion,” by Leys, in many respects the 
most memorable work of the present 
season, may likewise teach a lesson, 
and serve as a contrast to many mas- 
ters in our English school. It is a 
solemn low-toned picture, of shadowed 
dusky colour, somewhat hard and 
austere, purposely taking the specta- 
tor back to the art of Albert Durer 
and the garb and the times of the 
German Reformation. Wiesseling, 
the carpenter of Antwerp, is ex- 
pounding the Scriptures to eager 
listeners come together by stealth. 
Every countenance is marked by 
conscientious earnest truth-seeking ; 
an expression which is indeed car- 
ried throughout the picture by the 
artist’s careful and truthfal execu- 
tion. It is, indeed, both in art- 
treatment and in subject, a work of 
Christian humility. We stand in the 
midst of good, unselfish, unostenta- 
tious people, simply clad in modest 
colours, as if they thought little of 
the outward adorning of the body, 
steadfastly seeking to know the truth, 
and henceforth to conform their 
lives according to its teachings. 
What a contrast in the humble 
subordination of this work to the 
ostentatious and flagrant excess of 
our English pre-Rapbaelite pictures, 
where every colour strives to kill 
and blind its neighbour ; where every 
detail, instead of bashfully retiring 
into shadow, protrudes its small con- 
ceit. We have found, then, that 
French art is marked by moods and 
manners: which, to our English eyes, 
at once pronounce the boundaries of 
a foreign school. Of its thorough 
and well-grounded instruction there 
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can be no question. In drawing it is 
matchless, even in its rough careless- 
ness showing unwonted power. In 
action it has the facile movement of 
a people ever restless for adventure. 
Even in its proverbial abandon it 
observes at least the laws imposed 
by artistic effect. Only in one thing 
does it sin most grievously. It pos- 
sesses no conscience, knows no pro- 
priety, and too often seeks from 
Satan a demon inspiration. 

Water-colour art may be considered 
as a school standing apart from all 
others. To French art it constitutes, 
both in material and treatment, a 
marked contrast. Even after our 
English school of oils, as represented 
at the Royal Academy, the two gal- 
leries of water-colour drawings afford 
a quiet grateful retreat, where the eye 
may rest from the persecution of 
fiery colour, where good taste is no 
longer insulted by ungainly forms, 
but reposes in the satisfied enjoy- 
ment of nature-loving beauty. t 
the present moment especially it is 
fortunate that in water-colours it is 
not‘easy to be so decidedly disagree- 
able as in oils. Broad liquid washes 
reduce to pleasing unity and well- 
toned harmony; the frequently too 
obtrusive detail of modern oil-paint- 
ing is foreign to a medium of trans- 
parent colour chiefly relying on har- 
mony and purity of tone and breadth 
of general effect. Thus, while the 
confines of disgust are narrowed, the 
power to please and to minister to 
refined and delicate delight is with- 
out limitation. Gigantic size of sur- 
face, colossal proportion of human 
figure, are not suited to the material ; 
and just as the highest walks are 
closed both to ambition and extra- 
vagance, is the painter induced to 
rely on the refinements and delica- 
cies of his art, content to be simple 
and beautiful and tranquil, to look 
upon nature as a poem of tuneful 
cadence, musical and harmonious— 
a song to the affections. 

Of the New Society it is perhaps 
not necessary that we should say 
much. We can only hope that our 
readers are so well acquainted with 
its merits as not to need our detailed 
description. In the eye of criticism 
the Gallery is perhaps chiefly remark- 
able for the somewhat too ambitious 
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painting of subjects which the paint- 
ers themselves have never seen. Mr. 
Warren, for example, delights in twi- 
light dreams among the Pyramids, 
which he has never visited. Mr. 
Rowbotham, again, is ever and anon 
in imagination crossing the Alps to 
paint the beauties of Italy, which yet 
he has never seen with bodily eye. 
In like manner Mr. Corbould rejoices 
in his gorgeous “Dream of Fair 
Women,” an impossible ideal which 
not even his imagination has actually 
seized—figures standing in an inde- 
finite somewhere between the region 
of phantom ghosts, and the dummies 
of lay-figures stuffed with sawdust 
and shavings, all stippled up to that 
last excess of finish in which intellect 
finds itself annihilated. Doubtless 
these works have all a merit which 
willfairly secure them from oblivion ; 
but they belong to the style of a false 
ideal, which, in the present conflict 
of the schools, must either take a 
timely retreat into naturalism, or 
save itself by soaring into that true 
and high ideal which demands both 
closer study and wider generalisation. 
The New Society of Water-Colours is, 
however, redeemed from the stigma 
of the vaguely visionary by such 
works as those exhibited by Messrs, 
Bennett, Cook, and Warren junior. 
The oaks, ferns, and forests of Mr. 
Bennett, pure and transparent, free 
from all intrusion of opaque, have 
long been known to all frequenters 
of this Exhibition. Mr. Warren 
junior, taking up a somewhat differ- 
ent line, is so minute and detailed 
that his studied trees have been 
taken tor copied photographs. His 
opaque colour is laid on in thick sub- 
stance; and thus what he gains in 
detail he loses in quality and tone. 
His works, however, which are sufli- 
ciently wonderful, merit all the suc- 
cess which they have so fortunately 
found... The ever-lovely drawings of 
Mr. Cook now urge additional claim 
upon our notice; they come before 
us as his final leave-taking of the 
world from which death has now 
snatched him. It is only a few years 
since first he came before the London 
public, and at once claimed a favour- 
able notice by the exquisite tone and 
glow, the refined sentiment and 
poetry, for which his works have 
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always been conspicuous. In the 
present Exhibition his double ren- 
dering of the same subject under 
the contrasted aspect of “ The Close 
of Day” and “Summer Morning”—the 
one glowing in golden sunset, the 
other grey in the early mist—have all 
the tenderness and tone which can 
well be won from the spirit that 
dwells in nature. 

The Gallery of the Old Water- 
Colour Society, notwithstanding Mr, 
Ruskin’s pronounced doom of “steady 
descent,” is, we think, admitted by 
general consent to have been the 
most satisfactory Exhibition of the 
year. It is remarkable for the union 
of those merits which we have al- 
ready designated as belonging to 
water-colour art, as well as for that 
individual diversity which belongs to 
men who enter upon the study of 
nature with bold independence. On 
looking round the room, for example, 
we cannot discover that Turner, or 
Prout, or Oopley Fielding has left 
behind a school of deliberate imita- 
tors. Even Cox, so recently lost 
from the ranks of art, has no one to 
take his vacant place; and Mr. Hunt 
in his ‘*Bird’s Nest and Primroses,” 
and his “ Pine-Apple and Grapes,” 
stands almost alone, This manly in- 
dependence—more or less to be tound 
among all the exhibitors in this 
Gallery—does not, we think, betray 
any lurking taint of untimely deca- 
dence. It is, indeed, perhaps the 
chiefest fault of this almost perfect 
Gallery that the majority of the men, 
without either descent or marked 
progression, are stili doing from year 
to year just what they have always 
done before. Mr. Topham is soft, 
shadowy, and refined, giving us ex- 
actly so much of Spanish nationality 
as is agreeable to English tastes. 
Mr. Frederick Tayler is still among 
Scottish mountains, lakes, and glens, 
wrapping his genius in Highland 
mists and clannish tartan. Mr. Cox 
still, to the latest moment of his life, 
washed and blotted and splashed in 
greys, grandly but vaguely. Mr. Gas- 
tineau soars ambitiously among the 
tumult of sky and mountain, Mr. 
Harding, with firmer hand and more 
purposed knowledge, throws Alps 
into distance, and torrent boulders 
into foreground, composing grandly 
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with all the ingenious contrivance 
of a consummate workman. And, 
lastly, Mr. Richardson at Sorrento, 
in the bay of blue seas and lateen 
sails, and convent summits, is ever 
perennial in the sunny poetry of the 
South. 

The picture of highest intent is 
Mr. Burton’s “ Widow of Wdéhlm,” 
kneeling upon church floor, prayer- 
book in hand, the little daughter of 
childlike innocence and beauty by 
her side. The manner is evidently 
closely founded upon the early Flem- 
ish school of Van Eyck. The draw- 
ing of the head and hands, the cast 
of the drapery, the whole attitude 
and purpose, indicate severe and care- 
ful study. Though small, there is 
not another picture of the year which 
can assert stronger claim to the high 
dignity of art. Then for subtle har- 
mony of colour, turn to that work 
of exquisite delicacy and refinement, 
“The Pet,” by Mr. Alfred Fripp. 
How daintily do mother and child 
and goat trip along the mountain 
path; how the blue of distant sky and 
mountain, the golden autumn brown 
of heath-strewn ferns, find a harmo- 
nious response in rustic peasant, 
so that mountain, sky, heath, and 
figures are all blended into harmoni- 
ous concert of delicate and delicious 
colour. Amorig the few works which 
we can stop to mention, Mr. Duncan’s 
“ Life-Boat” must not be forgotten. 
Itis a scene of that clash and crash of 
elements wherein life and death are 
contending for mastery—the wreck 
beaten upon distant shore by wave 
and wind—the life-boat on the nearer 
sands dragged seaward to the rescue. 
No man has studied with greater 
care the inconstant curves of the 
stormy sea, dancing and dashing 
with mad delight, rushing and roar- 
ing upon rock and shore in waves 
which boldly charge in with fury, 
and then steal away in fear, From 
scenes of ocean let us pass to moun 
tain masses, solid and resistless, as 
painted by Mr. Newton. For the 
minute anatomy and articulation of 
mountain ranges, the inward skeleton 
of rock protruding through the cloth- 
ing verdure of heath and herbage, 
these studies have never been sur- 

assed. His “First Approach of 

inter” on the hills of Inverness, 
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with their covering of light snow 
blowing in the wind, dust-like against 
the sky—so thin that it lies as fila- 
gree tracery between the ribs of the 
dark rock—has deservedly been re- 
garded as a marvel of close nature- 
study This is perhaps the best ex- 
ample of the detailed truth inau- 
gurated under the new school,—a 
detail here fortunately made subor- 
dinate to general grandeur of effect. 
The drawings of Mr. William Turner 
of Oxford, on the contrary—a name 
which, merely as a name, seems to 
secure at once Mr. Ruskin’s inordi- 
nate commendation—these drawings 
of Mr. Turner, by no means an inhe- 
ritor of the greater Turner’s geuius, 
degenerate year by year into that 
utter feebleness of hand, that child- 
ish detail of finish which recently 
have become the more certain means 
of securing the master’s praise. 

Of the collected works of David 
Cox we had thus written:—“ Here 
is one of the veterans of art, belong- 
ing already almost to the past, ar- 
rived at that period of life when 
great men review their labours, and 
begin to write down autobiographies. 
This exhibition may indeed be re- 
garded as almost biographical, the 
works here put on record being some- 
thing between thoughts written and 
deeds enacted, the illustrated sum- 
mary of a long life of loving labour.” 
We had written thus much in our 
note-book when the news came that 
David Cox had died, after an illness 
of a few days, at his residence near 
Birmingham, at the age of seventy- 
six. His latest work indeed, at 
the old Water-Colour Exhibition 
of the present year, is as the expir- 
ing tumult of a passion strong even 
in death. A torrent of resistless 
roar tumbles through rocks abrupt, 
from the rude mountain and the 
mossy wild. Here, denying himself 
the allurement of sunshine or of 
colour, he is content to be grandly 
grey, revelling in the hell of waters, 
reducing nature to second chaos. We 
all know this master’s large broad 
sweep of a full brush, held in a loose 
hand, which of late years has failed 
to define forms, recording only light 
and shade in its plays across the 
landscape, or the shadowy cloud as 
it floats in the liquid Sky. In the 
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Exhibition, however, of his collected 
works, we find that the drawings of 
his better period were sufficiently dis- 
tinct and definite in the statement of 
forms and facts. In the “ Vale of 
Clywd” we come upon wheat-sheaves 
and gleaners, and harvest-cart, and 
round massive trees, leading however 
at length into that wide distant field 
of the unknown, in which even 
landscape art is at length lost in un- 
explored infinity. Here we have 
great effects produced apparently by 
slight means, vast things shadowed 
forth dimly, which we see but in part, 
needing, if we may say so, even here 
in art the eye of faith. In this utter- 
ance more seems intended than is 
actually told. Looking at the stilly 
greys, we seem as it were to be list- 
ening to low whispers. The far dis- 
tance slumbers, and is all but lost in 
far-off sky ; upon the nearer mountain- 
side trees dream in uncertain light ; 
and then, as we draw still nearer to 
foreground life, there is as it were a 
morning awakening, falling again fit- 
fully into sleep, and losing itself in 
deeper shadow, till at length we 
reach the foreground, and find the 
day fully awakened, boys actually 
gathering blackberries in the hedges, 
and flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle driven to pasture. Never was 
the power and resource of modest 
grey so deeply and so touchinyly felt. 
It is like the voice, gentle and low, 
which finds its way where the loud 
shout or the glaring colour cannot 
enter. The ear and the eye alike hang 
on the modulations of low tones; 
the faltering voice and the timid 
hand tremble in emotion till we feel 
the melting touch of nature. The 
loss of a man like this, who walked 
so humbly and felt so deeply, must 
long be mourned, for it is a loss 
which can never be restored. 

The conflict of schools, of which 
we have incidentally spoken, may 
prove a battle either of death, or 
to more healthful life—of death, if 





men sink still lower into feebleness, 
fall still more hopelessly into second 
childhood, fighting in foolishness 
about the little ways and trifling in- 
cidents of infancy, or falling into last 
delirium, uttering things to shame 
sobriety of reason. But we hope 
better things of that common-sense 
which proverbially rules the genius 
of our people. Even while denounc- 
ing the absurdity which has found 
its way to the walls of our Exhibi- 
tions, we felt at least this consola- 
tion, that the extravagance had at 
length grown to such monstrous pro- 
portions as almost to preclude its fu- 
ture repetition. On the other hand, 
we have rejoiced to recognise in 
many directions a growing fidelity to 
nature, which promises to our Eng- 
lish art a true and legitimate career. 
The present conflict, indeed, of our 
English schools may be but the life 
and the vigour which on all sides, 
not only in art but in science, and 
every branch of progressive know- 
ledge, seek for a free and a wide de- 
velopment. The battle of which we 
speak may be in fact but the contest 
of active minds fighting over the 
wide territory of unappropriated 
truth, each seeking, according to its 
ambition and its wants, a dominion 
it may call its own. Thus, so long 
as the combat is that of genius fight- 
ing for the field of nature, the result, 
we think, must end in victory for art. 
Many extravagancies will of course in 
the mean time be committed, and 
many a reputation lost; but nature 
in the end will assert her rights, and 
genius at the last obtain her sway ; 
and so in this conflict of opposing 
forces an art shall be moulded upon 
the pressure of the times. Let us 
hope that the Royal Academy bas in 
the present year seen its worst, that 
a truce has been signed to extrava- 
gance ; that so the simple beauty 
which is in nature, and the sober 
strength which is in man, may be 
won for our country’s art. 
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THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE, 


CHAPTER XIV.—SIR NICHOLAS’ WOOING. 


Furiovusty driving the spurs into 
his horse, Le Hardi galloped back 
towards Ladysmede. Not so well 
mounted, but of lighter weight, the 
Gascon squire contrived not to be 
left far behind. Those who could 
have looked into the face of the 
knight would have seen there a storm 
of contending passions which were 
striving to find some imperfect vent 
or relief in the impetuous speed with 
which he dashed on over the broken 
ground. When within a mile or 
two of the manor, he reined in to a 
walk the gallant barb, panting in 
every vein, but yet chafing at the 
restraint, and waited until Dubois, 
whose steed, of meaner blood, came 
heaving and floundering on by the 
help of good spurs and judicious 
handling, was near enough to hear 
his master’s voice. 

“ Dubois!” said he, turning sharp- 
ly round on his saddle. 

The esquire rode up to his side. 

“Did you make inquiry as I bid 
you ?” 

“T did, sir knight; I could learn 
nothing.” 

“Did you mark the chaplain by 
the wood-side as we left yon tower 
about a mile?” 

Certainly, Dubois had marked 
him; there were few things within 
the scope of keen eyes and ready ob- 
servation which he did not mark. 

“ Did it seem to you as though he 
sought to avoid being seen ?” 

The very same thought, it ap- 
peared, had struck the esquire. 

“Had he been at Willan’s Hope 
think you?” asked Sir Nicolas. 

“Nay, that I cannot tell,” replied 
Dubois; “I do not hear that he is 
known there.” 

“Tis « strange fancy, Dubois,” 
rejoined his master, “ but that man’s 
face seems to me always as one that 
I have looked on oftentimes before ; 
yet never, to my knowledge, did I 
meet with him until lately here at 
Ladysmede.” 

“These foreign priests, Sir Nicho- 
las, wander from end to end of 
Christendom ; it may be like enough 
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that you have met with him before, 
especially since he calls himself 
Italian.” 

“Where did Sir Godfrey make 
acquaintance with him?” asked the 
knight again. 

“That, again, is more than I can 
learn,” replied Dubois; “ but he was 
with him in France, and had charge 
of the boy there.” 

“The boy!” replied his master, 
starting as from some other subject 
of thought—“ he is with the Abbot 
of Rivelsby, you say; keep your own 
counsel in that matter for the pre- 
sent.” 

Dubois bowed and dropped back 
to his usual distance in the rear. 
The knight spurred on again towards 
Ladysmede, and had no sooner ar- 
rived there than he at once sought 
his host Sir Godfrey. The latter 
was prepared to welcome his return 
with something of his usual coarse 
pleasantry, when the clouded brow 
and unpleasant smile which the Cru- 
sader wore at his entrance checked 
the familiar words upon his lips ; and 
it was Le Hardi who spoke first. 

“The first siring of our bow has 
snapped short, de Burgh,” were his 
words. He laughed as he spoke, 
but not merrily. 

“ How now ?” said his companion ; 
“‘ what has gone wrong ?” 

“In good faith,” said Sir Nicholas, 
“that passes my understanding; but 
what I mean is this; yon fair cousin 
of yours likes me not—will have 
none of me.” And he laughed again. 

‘‘What folly is this, Le Hardi?” 
returned the other, starting up; 
“you speak as if you were some 
foolish boy, to be discouraged by a 
girl’s capricious fancy. I dare swear 
she likes you well enough, but for a 
little maiden backwardness, it may 
be; or have you been over-hasty 
with her? for she has a flash of the 
temper of our house about her, if it 
be roused.” 

“Never fear,” said the Crusader, 
with a gesture of something near 
contempt; “I have scarce oilended 
her dignity by any over-presumption ; 
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but I say she will have none of me; 
there is no mistaking the lady’s mind, 
though the reason I pretend not to 
have discovered; nor, indeed, do I 
much care to seek it. 

“Tush!” said de Burgh, cooly ; 
“all will go right in time.” 

“T tell you, no!” returned the 
other, with an impatient movement 
—not, at least, in the way you 
mean.” 

“You are surely somewhat faint- 
hearted, to hold the battle lost thus 
early in the day,” said Sir Godfrey 
in a tone of banter, though with 
some uneasiness in his look; “ lost, 
indeed, it shall hardly be, as you 
well know, with such stout friends 
to back you; but I had fancied, if 
I read your spirit aright, that. in 
these lists you would have chosen 
rather to fight for your own hand.” 

Sir Nicholas turned and walked a 
few steps to the other side of the 
apartment. When he looked round 
in his companion’s face, it was with 
an expression of countenance which 
showed how little he was inclined to 
reciprocate his host’s attempts at 
raillery. 

“T shall hold you to.our compact, 
de Burgh,” said he significantly. 

‘* Now, by the rood,” said the other, 
his brow darkening in turn—* have 
I given any token of flinching from 
it?—all that one man may do for 
another in such a matter, I have 
done for you; and if I did not 
straight signify to my fair ward 
that it was his majesty’s good plea- 
sure—and mine—that she shall wed 
with you, it was at your own request 
that I forbore, if it will please you 
to-remember so much. Take good 
heart, friend—if I may presume to 
say.so to a champion of your pre- 
tensions—lands and lady shall be 
yours as sure as the sun shines in 
heaven. Or, at the worst, if the 
mistress fail you, I pledge you my 
honour the lands shall not; and as 
for the love—that, I take it, you 
know how to find elsewhere.” 

“Mark me, Sir Godfrey,” said the 
other in a low determined voice, “I 
will have both!” 

“You shall, man, yon shall, rest 
assured of it. What! our lovely 
ward is hardly made of the stuff that 
grows kindly in the cloister; I am 


little skilled in wooing, it is true— 
curse me if I could find patience to 
sue an hour for any woman’s favour, 
were she paragon of womankind !— 
but this comes of making too much 
of them; your high-flown courtesy 
and compliment makes a wench 
think, forsooth, that she may play 
fast and loose with a lover as she 
pleases. If I have to woo for you, 
Sir Nicholas, I shall begin in some- 
what different fashion.” 

“T doubt shrewdly whether your 
fashion is like to have much more 
success than mine, in this case,” re- 
plied the Crusader with a contemp- 
tuous smile; “but if you be an ear- 
nest in the business (as I am, mark 
you) there is one form of wooing— 
somewhat bold and impetuous, per- 
haps, but that will hardly seem a 
fault in your eyes—which I have 
known to be successful even under 
more difficult circumstances.” 

“Speak your meaning out,” said 
Sir Godfrey, “if you would have me 
understand.” 

“Send for the Lady Gladice here 
to Ladysmede: your chaplain, Fa- 
ther Giacomo, hath enough of the 
church’s virtue about him, I chari- 
tably presume, to do his office in such 
wise that no man may gainsay it; 
and when priest and bridegroom are 
ready, and we have his majesty’s 
good pleasure and her guardian’s con- 
sent to plead, it should go hard with 
us if maiden scruples stood long in 
our way.” 

Sir Godfrey hardly responded to 
this proposal in the spirit in which it 
was made. There was unusual hesi- 
tation and embarrassment in his man- 
ner, a8 with a weak and forced at- 
tempt at the loud laugh which 
served him in the stead of argument 
upon most occasions, he took up his 
friend’s last words. 

“Maiden scruples! by the Virgin, 
if it be as you say, we have some- 
thing more than maiden scruples to 
deal with here; we have a woman’s 
will—a somewhat different matter, 
trust me!” 

‘‘The more need of brief and for- 
cible argument,” replied Le Hardi. 
There was no sympathy with his 
companion’s laugh, either in look or 
tone. 

“T thought,” said the Knight of 
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Ladysmede, “that you were one of 
those who would have no woman’s 
love upon compulsion; but look you 
here—let me deal with my good 
kinswoman, Dame Elfhild, concern- 
ing this question, which requires 
more delicate handling than mine; 
she has a cordial liking for this 
match, I promise you, and with her 
help all shall go well yet.” 

“Deal with whom you will, and 
as you will,” returned Sir Nicholas, 
“my wooing is over; but listen to 
me, de Burgh: this girl and her 
lands might have gone their way for 
me—it was you that put me on the 
venture, and I have done my part 
as a good knight should, and in such 
fashion as you yourself thought best; 
but being put to it, I have no mind 
to cry craven as a baffled suitor, 
nor yet to play the slave to her 
dainty caprices. Had she fallen ripe 
into my mouth—as you seemed to 
expect—I do not know whether I 
should have had the good taste to 
appreciate such a piece of fortune 
as it deserved: but as it has chanced, 
this newly-discovered scorn of hers 
—for scorn it is and nothing less— 
becomes her so mightily, that in this 
mood, and no other, it is my plea- 
sure to wed her, and I will. If you 
repent of your promise, you are scarce 
the man I knew in days past—you 
will determine that as it may seem 
best to yourself; I will be true to 
my purpose, I warn you; and may 
chance to make it good, even though 
friend as well as mistress play me 
false.” 

The taunt awoke the fierce blood 
of Sir Godfrey, as his companion 
probably intended it should. 

“False to my plighted word!” 
he exclaimed passionately —‘* have 
you even dared to think it? unsay 
the slander, or by my knighthood! 
you shall answer it.” 

“What now!” said the Crusader, 
with a slight careless laugh, though 
his eye moved a little restlessly as 
he met the glance from under Sir 
Godfrey’s knitted brow—* What did 
I say? Tush, we know each other 
better than to quarrel for a foolish 
girl; I have your word, as you say, 
—none knows its worth better—and 
you have mine. Only—since in truth 
time presses with me—let me take 


my own course now with your fair 
ward; I promise you it will end as 
we both desire; help me so far as 
you may,‘and I will not tax your 
friendly offices for anything despe- 
rate. Play the indulgent guardian 
to the last, if you will: I will risk 
all the pains and perils that await 
the too ardent lover.” 

Easily roused, Sir Godfrey was as 
easily appeased by the altered tone 
of his less impetuous companion. 
Even before his passion had time to 
cool, he remembered that it hardly 
suited his own views to fasten a 
quarrel upon his guest. ‘ What 
is it you would have me do?” he 
asked, roughly. 

“Merely that you should request 
of your fair kinswomen to bestow 
their company upon you here, on 
any seemly pretext you may choose ; 
giving them to understand at the 
same time—for I have a persuasion 
it would be needful—that I have 
completed my business here, and 
returned to my good lord the king 
—which, however, I trust not to do 
until I leave a fair bride to weep for 
my compelled absence.” There was 
an easy smile on the knight’s counte- 
nance as he spoke, as if he felt an 
honest and natural satisfaction in 
the contemplation. 

“And what is the rest of your 
plan?” asked Sir Godfrey, with a 
doubtful look. He was but a clumsy 
deviser of stratagems himself, and 
had little confidence in the success 
of others. 

“That is all I ask of you; leave 
the rest in my hands. As to this 
Italian priest—gold will buy of bim 
such slight service as I shall need; 
will it not, think you ?” 

He was watching de Burgh’s face 
curiously, though he passed his hand 
over his eyes, and asked in a care- 
less tone. 

“T can say little as to that,” re- 
plied Sir Godfrey with hesitation ; 
“T am not sure that his idols are 
of gold or silver, though that wor- 
ship is common to his craft. Nor 
is he, I fancy, a poor man—though 
that makes little difference.” 

“Well—I think, perhaps, I can 
deal with him,” said Le Hardi, 
thoughtfully—“ I speak his language 
passably, as perhaps you know. At 
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any rate, so please poulttgh do your 
part in the matter; and trust me 
not to fail in mine.” - 

Sir Godfrey signified his assent, 
and confirmed it by an oath more 
blasphemous than usual. He seemed 
to require some such strong assevera- 
tion to satisfy his own mind that he 
was in earnest. Then he rose from 
his seat, and stepping to a buffet on 
which a flagon of strong wine stood 
ready to his hand, he poured out 
and handed a cup to his companion, 
and then filled another for himself, 
more than to the brim, for the liquor 
ran over on the floor. With another 
oath, he drained it in great gulps, as 
if with its contents he was swallow- 
ing his conscience. Selfish and un- 
calculating, he had resolved upon his 
end, with little thought about the 
means by which it was to be attained, 
and it was only now that he was 
beginning fully to realise to his own 
mind what these might be. Brutal 
as his character had become in many 
respects, from the unrestrained in- 
dulgence of his worst passions, there 
was enough still left of the rough 
animal kindness of his nature to 
make him hesitate at inflicting, in 
cold blood, outrage and wrong upon 
one who had never injured him. 
Unable to appreciate the higher 
qualities of woman in his ward, he 
could still admire her beauty and 
spirit, and discovered that there was 
‘.a feeling towards her lurking in his 
-heart which scarcely deserved the 
name of affection, but which he him- 
self tried hard, under present circum- 
stances, to repudiate as a weakness. 
He had contemplated her acquies- 
cence in a marriage with Sir Nicholas, 
he now felt, rather too sanguinely. 
In one point only he had been right ; 
that the manners and bearing of the 
Crusader, his polished address and 
stores of conversation, his fame as a 
soldier of the cross and his favour 
with the king, were likely to present 
to Gladice’s eyes a favourable contrast 
with ‘the two or three younger suitors 
who had hitherto aspired to her 
smiles, and, as Sir Godfrey had heard, 
had reaped little but contempt. He 
thought that he was but giving her 
credit for ordinary good sense, in 
assuming that she would prefer be- 
coming the bride of such a man to 
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the entombing herself in the cloister; 
and he saw neither cruelty nor-hard- 
ship, and the world. (not thatwits 
opinions were much valued at Ladys- 
mede) would surely have seen none, . 
when he intended to leave her no, 
other choice. Even now, as he set 
the empty beaker down, he was try- 
ing to persuade himself that all would 
yet go well—that he was really con- 
sulting his ward’s interests as well as 
his own, even though he should seem 
at first sight to be using somewhat - 
strong compulsion. Still, the un- 
pleasant truth forced itself upon his 
mind, that in acceding to his com- 
panion’s last suggestion, he was do- 
ing that at which even his rade sense 
of honour recoiled as base and un- 
worthy. For Sir Nicholas, the sup- 
posed ardour of his passion might 
excuse the lover; but for himself, even 
his own conscience, not over sensi- 
tive, had already suggested the name 
of traitor. 

There was consideration given, how- 
ever, on the part of Sir Nicholas, 
in the silent bond between them, 
which was too precious in the eyes 
of his accomplice to allow him to 
recede; and in the conversation 
which followed between them, all 
was speedily arranged. for the recep- 
tion of Gladice and her aunt at the 
manor. The lure treacherously held 
out to insure a ready acceptance on 
the younger lady’s part of her 
guardian’s proposal that they should 
be his guests for a few days, was 
simple and well-devised. The lord 
bishop of Ely, who, it has been 
already said, was Gladice’s distant 
kinsman, and had shown some kindly 
interest in her in the earlier days of 
her orphanhood, was known to be 
now on his progress as legate of 
the Holy See, in great state accord- 
ing to his wont, and to be daily 
expected in his own diocese of Ely. 
Owing to this family connection, he 
was not unknown to Sir Godfrey de 
Burgh; and nothing was more pro- 
bable than that, when he made his 
formal visitation of the Abbey of St 
Mary at Rivelsby, he might turn 
aside by the way to accept the ready 
hospitalities of Ladysmede. The 
repute of Sir Godfrey’s manner of 
life there, if it had reached his 
ears, was indeed scarcely such as 
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should have encouraged the visit of 
any dignitary of holy church, unless, 
indeed, he were so zealous a prelate 
as to embrace such an opportunity to 
rebuke a host of evil life at his own 
table; which, had Sir Godfrey been 
the object of it, might have been 
more likely to have added a martyr 
to the church than a penitent. But 
the realm had no such prelate in 
William Longchamp. Jovial in his 
humour, and magnificently prodigal 
in his habits, he was little likely to 
utter an anathema at a feast, unless 
it was evoked by the quality of the 
viands ; and so long as the entertain- 
ment was to his mind, would have 
wasted no scruples on the morals of 
his entertainer. The objection which 
the churchman might really have 
found to the sojourn which had been 
thus imagined for him at Ladys- 
mede, would have been the _ in- 
sufficiency of its accommodation to 
receive the numerous retinue of fol- 
lowers of all ranks and descriptions, 
who ministered either to his pomp 
or his pleasures, and made his visits 
more like the progress of a so- 
vereign prince than an apostolical 
mission. 

Their plans having been so far set- 
tled, it remained only to put them at 
once into execution ; and Sir Godfrey, 
having fortified himself with another 
draught from the flagon, sent to suam- 
mon Raoul to his presence to be the 
bearer of his message, early on the 
following morning, to the tower of 
Willan’s Hope. 

“‘ Were it well, think you,” said the 
Crusader, when the serving-man had 
gone in search of the young esquire, 
“to trust that boy on such a busi- 
ness ¢” 

“T have none that I may trust 
better,” replied de Burgh, abruptly ; 
“my knaves are wont usually to do 
my bidding.” 

He was in no pleasant temper with 
himself or his companion; and if he 
felt that there was some force in the 
Crusader’s hint, he was possibly for 
that very reason the less inclined to 
adopt it. He had submitted to dicta- 
tion quite sufficiently within the last 
half-hour. 

“There is some precaution to be 
used, remember,” continued Le Hardi 
in as indifferent a tone as he could 
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assume—forhe understood the other’s 
humour ; “ would not Guadred, your 
chamberlain, have served better at 
this time ?” 

“Gundred I might trust well 
enough, for that matter; but I hardly 
choose to use him in my errands to 
ladies of such pretensions. There is 
no risk of any suspicion in such a 
simple thing; or if there were, the 
sight of his face at Willan’s Hope 
would go far to raise it. Raoul is 
young, but he is honest.” 

“Ts he the surer messenger for 
that?” asked Sir Nicholas; but he 
saw his companion’s obstinacy, and 
spoke in so low a tone, that Sir God- 
frey appeared not to hear the ques- 
tion. The other played with his 
sword, and was silent until the young 
esquire made his appearance. 

His master gave him his charge in 
a few brief words, for he knew that 
the youth himself had wit enough to 
translate the invitation liberally into 
courteous language. When he had 
finished his instructions, and Raoal, 
having duteously signified his perfect 
compression of them, was about to 
withdraw, Sir Godfrey, looking at the 
Orusader, and speaking as if from an 
afcer-thought, with a clumsy attempt 
at a careless tone which betrayed em- 
barrassment even to his young fol- 
lower’s unpractised ear, added as he 
turned away-—— 

“You will let it be understood at 
Willan’s Hope that Sir Nicholas parts 
from us to-morrow ; we have prayed 
him in vain to tarry until my lord of 
Ely’s arrival. It is so, I fear ?”—he 
turned an appealing look towards his 
guest, which Raoul followed with his 
eyes. 

" “Tt must be so,” said Le Hardi; 
“my business in other parts will 
brook no delay.” 

“Be sure that you make this un- 
derstood, in the discharging of your 
message,” continued the knight of 
Ladysmede; “there are especial rea- 
sons why I would have the Lady Elf- 
hild know it.” 

Raoul’s open boyish face might 
have expressed some sort of puzzled 
doubt and surprise, for he was fully 
aware of the arrangements made for 
their visiting the Abbot of Rivelsby 
with all due state on the morrow, 
and had heard that very day from 
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Dubois, that Sir Nicholas’ departure 
would not take place until the week 
following: this sudden change of 
plan awoke at once in his mind a 
strange and undefined suspicion ; but 
it consisted neither with his duty nor 
inclination to trouble himself more 
than he could help with his master’s 
secrets; he had nothing to do but to 
bow his acquiescence, and to quit the 
chamber. 

“The lad will do his errand well 
enough, you see,” said Sir Godfrey, 
with a short laugh which expressed 
his own relief from some misgiving— 
“better than if he had been over- 
cautioned, or over-trusted.” 

“Probably; I trust he will, for his 
sake and for ours,” replied Le Hardi, 
who had marked the uneasy look 
upon the young esquire’s counte- 
nance. 

At the foot of the great stone stairs 
Raoul met the Italian. There had 
sprung up of late something of a 
more friendly intercourse between the 
two than any other of the household 
was inclined to venture upon with 
the chaplain. Raoul at least did not 
seem to share the scarcely concealed 
dislike and dread with which he was 
so generally regarded; and the sar- 
donic smile and cutting tone which 
commonly seasoned his communica- 
tions with others, were softened into 
almost a playful jest when he en- 
countered the fearless smile of the gay 
young esquire. Raoul would have 
passed him by now without more 
than a silent recognition; but even 
the slight cloud on that open brow 
attracted at once the chaplain’s ob- 
servant eye. He turned, and passed 
some brief light raillery upon it, in 
something like the gentle voice he had 
been wont to use to Giulio. And 
though Raoul, not now disposed for 
conversation, would have gone on his 
way with a careless answer, the 
Italian, who knew that he had just 
come from Sir Godfrey’s presence, 
impelled either by curiosity or by some 
stronger motive, proceeded to ques- 
tion him upon the subject. 

“Sir Nicholas quit Ladysmede, to- 
morrow, say you?” he asked in a 
tone of surprise, after listening with 
fixed attention to the details of the 
interview, for Raoul saw no reason 
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for concealment—“ your ears have 
surely played you false ?” 

““ Nay, that may hardly be,” re- 
plied the esquire—* for I had special 
charge to make it known at Willan’s 
Hope.” 

“Ha!” said Giacomo, while his 
keen eyes left the youth’s face, and - 
seemed to search into the wall beyond 
him. “Tell me, young friend—for I 
saw Dubois talking with you, and 
youth is ever curious in such mat- 
ters—how did Sir Nicholas speed in 
his wooing to-day ?” 

“‘T know not, nor care,” answered 
Raoul shortly. 

“] think peradventure I could 
tell,” replied the Italian. Then chang- 
ing his tone, and laying his hand on 
the youth’s shoulder with a familiar 
gesture most unlike his usual bearing 
—“Say, Raoul, would’st rather do 
the Lady Gladice a kindness or a 
mischief? answer me truly.” 

Raoul started and reddened at the 
abruptness of the question, but he 
answered with boyish vehmence, as 
he drew back a step from his com- 
panion,—“ Why ask me such a ques- 
tion, father? the veriest churl even in 
our graceless company migh: give you 
an answer; he dare not call himself 
man who would harm her by a care- 
less word; he is no true gentleman 
who would grudge his life to do her 
service.” 

‘**Gallantly spoken!” said the 
priest; “so youth speaks always, 
before the rust and canker and bat- 
tering wear of life eats into the bright 
metal that rings so loud and true.” 
The smile with which he looked into 
the boy’s glowing face had no trace 
of mockery or bitterness. “If my 
lips were made for blessing, I would 
pray heaven to grant you to die 
young!” 

‘“*] shall scarcely make bold to ask 
your prayers, father, if they go to 
that tune,” said Raoul, trying to rally, 
under cover of a Jight word, from a 
confused consciousness of his enthu- 
siasm. 

But the chaplain’s present mood 
was earnest. Laying his hand again 
upon the young esquire’s shoulder 
—“If you would match fair words 
with fair deeds,” said he, “ you will 
bear your lord’s message to Willan’s 
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Hope, so far as it is a truthfal one, 
but without coupling with it that 
which he knows, and I know, to be 
a falsehood. Sir Nicholas leaves not 
so suddenly ; he waits to urge here, 
under her guardian’s roof, a suit 
which he already knows to be distaste- 
ful to the Lady Gladice.” 

“How!” exclaimed Raoul his 
first vague suspicion strengthening 
rapidly as he listened to the chaplain. 
“Would you have me believe that Sir 
Godfrey is seeking to palm a falsehood 
upon her?” 

“T say not what Sir Godfrey seeks ; 
I only warn you that the message 
which you bear, so far as it touches 
Sir Nicholas, is a false one; that 
much at least I know of a certainty. 
As to the object of it, it is true I 
do but guess. You or any other 
may judge whether or no I guess 
truly.” 

Perhaps because the interpretation 
confirmed his own misgivings—per- 
haps because there was an emphasis 
of truth in his companion’s tone— 
perhaps because the young act rather 
from teeling than calculation, Raoul 
never doubted the good faith of 
Father Giacomo for a moment. All 
the evil stories which he had heard 
of him were of no weight against 
his own instinctive conviction that 
he spoke and meant honestly now. 
After a moment’s thought he turned 
short round, and before the chaplain 
could have checked him, even had 
he understood his intention, ran up 
the stairs, and presented himself 
again in Sir Godfrey’s chamber. The 
knight had warmed himself with 
wine, and was in better humour now 
with himself and those about him; 
and though he stared with some 
surprise at Raoul on his hasty reap- 
pearance, he greeted him with a bluff 
graciousness. 

“What seek you here again, most 
trusty squire ?” he demanded ; “ now, 
prithee, do not let me count thee one 
of those unprofitable messengers that 
need to have their tale told them 
thrice at the very least before start- 
ing, and then bring the half of it home 
again undelivered.” 

“T am here to say, Sir Godfrey, 
that I pray to be excused doing this 
errand,” Raoul began, agitated and 
out of breath, with the flush com- 
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ing and going in his face—“I will 
ride for you night and day, as I am 
bound to do, in any other matter; 
but indeed—indeed—so please you to 
put some one else on this service—I 
may not do it.” 

“ What?” exclaimed Sir Godfrey, 
when the boy paused, too much as- 
tonished to interrupt him sooner— 
“ehat!” It was but a simple word, 
but the voice and glance gave it a 
fearful emphasis. 

“T cannot do it, Sir Godfrey,” said 
the esquire again, pale as ashes, but 
in a firmer tone. 

The knights face grew purple with 
rage; he rose from his seat, stepped 
one great stride to where the boy 
stood, and struck him in the face 
with the back of his open hand so 
fiercely, that he fell staggering back 
against the wall of the apartment, 
and the blood gushed in a stream 
from his mouth and nose. 

Sir Godfrey watched him until he 
had recovered his footing, and seemed 
inclined to repeat the blow. Half- 
stunned, and reeling from its effects 
—for many a stalwart man had gone 
down before that back-handed stroke 
of Sir Godfrey’s—Raoul spat. the 
blood from his mouth, and felt for the 
hilt of the short sword at his girdle. 
The Knight of Ladysmede was un- 
armed, for he had laid his own 
weapon on the table where he had 
sat. But Le Hardi saw the boy’s 
movement, and springing up, placed 
himself between them, just in time to 
prevent him from making a mad 
spring upon his master. 

“Out of my path, Sir Nicholas,” 
said his host, “if you would not 
anger me past my patience! This 
gentle youth seeks further correction, 
it seems, and he shall have his fill 
of it. Stand from between us, I 
say!” 

But the Crusader maintained his 
position, though he seemed to feel it 
to be no very pleasant one. Cursing 
Raoul for a young fool, while he held 
him back with one arm not without 
difficulty, he expostulated at the 
same time with de Burgh on the 
unseemliness of such a quarrel. His 
words might have had but little 
effect, when at that moment Dubois 
entered the chamber so opportunely, 
that although he began to address 
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himself to Sir Nicholas with some 
ordinary message, it seemed probable 
that the loud and angry voice of de 
Burgh had been heard below, and 
that the esquire had anticipated some 
quarrel between that knight and his 
master. 

“Here, Dubois!” cried Sir Nicho- 
las, gladly availing himself of his 
appearance ; “take this mad boy out 
of his lord’s presence; there will be 
bloodshed else.” 

Raoul struggled indignantly in the 
Gascon’s grasp, and had half-drawn 
his weapon; but Dubois was too 
strong for him. Twisting the boy’s 
arms behind him until he writhed 
with the pain, and a subdued cry 
escaped him, he dragged him towards 
the door, while the Crusader still in- 
terposed his own person between Sir 
Godfrey and the object of his vio- 
lence. 

“Let him be punished, de Burgh, 
as he right well deserves; but this 
violence is needless—nay worse than 
needless,” he continued, in a lower 
tone, as the Gascon, finding that 
Raoul still gave him some trouble in 
forcing him through the narrow door- 
way, shouted to some of those in the 
hall below for assistance. 

De Burgh contented himself with 
exploding the rest of his fury in im- 
precations, while two or three of his 
serving-men ran up from below ; and 
Raoul, the first storm of his boyish 
passion over, desisted from his useless 
struggles, and stood a prisoner in 
panting and indignant silence. 

“* What shall they do with him, Sir 
Godfrey ?” asked the Crusader, anxi- 
ous, as it seemed, to put an end as 
speedily as possible to this scene of 
undignified violence; “he is mad 0’ 
the sudden, methinks.” 

‘Bind him hand and foot, and 
lodge him safe in the Falcon tower. 
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This pretty youth has been too daint- 
ly fed here, and the hot young blood 
grows malapert upon us: a little 
cooler diet—or, indeed, some two or 
three days’ wholesome fasting—is 
sound leechcraft for such disorders, 
Body of me! but he was marvellous 
ready with the steel. He comes of a 
strain much akin to mine own in that 
respect.” 

“There was mischief enough in 
him,” said Le Hardi. ‘ Ithought he 
would have struck at me, when I 
baulked him.” 

“T could almost wish you had not,” 
replied his friend, his angry features 
relaxing into a grim smile; “ I would 
have risked a few ounces of blood to 
have seen his spring. ’Tis as well as 
it is, though; for my eye and hand 
are hardly what they once were.” 

“T do not commonly choose to see 
a man stabbed before my face,” said 
Sir Nicholas; ‘but sinee you profess 
an especial fancy for it, I will hardly 
spoil sport for the future.” 

“ Nay, nay, sir champion; I am 
behoven to you in my most gracious 
thanks; and so is the youth too, 
maybe, for that matter. But what, 
in the fiend’s name put him upon 
such a wild fancy as to cavil at my 
orders ?” 

“You had best learn that from 
himself, when his blood has had time 
to cool; better still, perhaps, if you 
had waited to make that inquiry at 
the first. There is surely something 
in this which it were well for us to 
know before we move farther.” 

Sir Godfrey made an impatient 
movement ; but he was conscious that 
it was not the first time that bis own 
violent temper had disconcerted his 
plans. 

“ Enough for the present,” he said. 
“T am hot, Sir Nicholas; let us forth 
and taste the evening air.” 


CHAPTER XV.—THE GUEST-HALL, 


If a stranger had entered the lofty 
guest-hall of Rivelsby about an hour 
after noon on the following day, he 
would have seen around him nothing 
that betokened the shifts of a failing 
exchequer. A pradent economy was 
not one of Abbot Martin’s qualifica- 
tions for government. Spending but 





little upon his own simple needs or 
pleasures, he was magnificent in all 
that concerned the hospitalities of his 
station. The Scripture rule which en- 
joins upon the overseers of HolyChurch 
to be careful to entertain strangers, 
was one which he conformed to cor- 
dially—rather, we must fear, in ac- 
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cordance with his own liberal nature, 
than in consequence of any conscien- 
tious study of the apostolic injune- 
tion. It had been enforced upon 
him, indeed, at his consecration as 
abbot; but it required an acuter ear 
for church Latin than the new-made 
dignitary possessed, to follow, with 
any comprehension of its meaning, a 
long service in that language, chanted 
in a low nasal tone—for the prior was 
a very indifferent performer; and as 
to having ever seen it in its original 
context, posterity wili not judge too 
hardly of the excellent abbot, who 
had exchanged the sword for the 
breviary so late in life, if it be hon- 
estly confessed on his behalf that his 
personal acquaintance with the sacred 
writings was mainly confined to the 
Psalter and the Gospels. Let us 
hope he might have been as good a 
Christian as if he had read—or even 
written—a whole treasure-honse of 
scriptural controversy, and yet have 
missed the spirit of a little child. 

Toc noble to make any pretence to 
a wealth which he did not possess, 
he was also too prond to measure his 
hospitality—as he wisely might have 
done—by his resources. Rich and 
poor, in bygone days, had ever been 
wont to talk of the bountiful cheer of 
Rivelsby. Heaven knows whether 
they who maintained it there sought, 
for their reward in so doing, the 
praise of men; if they did, they 
scarcely found it. Already the in- 
quiring secular mind had begun to 
ask, was this indeed the religious 
life?—-were these the followers of the 
fishermen of Galilee? And those 
who went full-fed from their noble 
banquets, but were never present at 
their fasts and vigils, denounced their 
entertainers with oaths as “ glutton- 
ous men and wine-bibbers,” and in- 
sinuated that revelling and drunken- 
hess were amongst the rules of the 
cloister. Nay, even from among 
themselves men had already gone 
forth, by a natural reaction, who in- 
terpreted in its boldest sense the 
other side of the great commandment, 
and loudly professed that the riches 
of the monastic houses were in them- 
selves a snare of the Evil One, and 
that the only true religion was 
poverty. And though young Wolfert 
should live to a hundred, and com- 
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press the results of whole days and 
nights of study into his “ malleus 
canonicorum,” the hammer was 
never to be forged that should 
crush the schism in the religious 
household. 

To-day, of all others, the abbot 
was determined that nothing should 
be lacking to maintain his state on 
something like its old scale of mag- 
nificence. Not to such guests as Le 
Hardi and de Burgh would he be- 
tray the barrenness of an impoverished 
house. Not if it should cost him the 
last free manor of his abbacy, and 
he himself—as he once of late en- 
tertained the idea—should take up 
scrip and staff for the Holy City, 
and leave the revenues of his office 
at nurse under the administration of’ 
the prior. Guests of such rank as 
those who were to-day expected, fell 
to the share of the superior to enter- 
tain out of his private purse, and 
were by no means to be a burden 
or a detriment—so the rule of their 
house was worded—to the revenues 
of the general body. So that al- 
though Gervase the kitchener raised 
his eyes and shrugged his shoulders 
with a professional horror of such 
extravagance (as it must needs seem 
to one who well knew the abbot’s 
embarrassments), and even ventured 
a respectful word or two as to the 
cost, he could go no further in the 
way of remonstrance in a case where 
he was not responsible, and which 
concerned the abbot alone. Natha- 
nael of Cambridge—who travelled 
with a single lean Israclitish follower 
ona mule which the abbot’s horse- 
boy swore it was a disgrace to hold, 
yet was said to have wealth enough 
to buy up Rivelsby, monks and all, 
if they had been purchasable com- 
modities—had returned home that 
morning attended as he came by 
two armed retainers of the monas- 
tery, an escort which he always 
claimed on such occasions (charging 
thus the expenses of the transaction, 
like modern money-lenders, upon his 
clients). That useful but much- 
abused man had carried back with 
him in his eapacious bags, besides 
store of the convent’s valdables un- 
der which his ill-fed sumpter-inule 
winced and groaned, certain small 
slips of parchment which added little 
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to the bulk of his acquisitions, but 
which he hoarded nevertheless very 
carefully in his strong chest at home, 
for the abbot’s signature thereto was 
money’s worth, as he well knew; 
they had been the result of a long 
private interview‘on the previous 
evening. He left behind him, it is 
true, some heavy bags of good Eng- 
lish silver coin, and a sprinkling of 
the gold pieces of France and Italy; 
but to name the exorbitant interest 
- which was demanded and freely pro- 
mised for such accommodation, de- 
spite the excellent securities above 
mentioned, would be only to stimu- 
late the evil cupidity of gentlemen of 
his profession at the present day—or 
to break their hearts with envy at the 
‘then state of the money-market. 
Such a reckless contempt of cost, 
such an utter ignoring of the state of 
his exchequer, did the abbot mani- 
fest on this occasion, that Gervase 
and the chamberlain when they con- 
sulted together in carrying out their 
superior’s lavish orders, would have 
come to the conclusion (there being 
neither share-markets nor joint-stock 
banks in existence) that Abbot Mar- 
tin was either demented, or had 
lighted upon a buried treasure; but 
the vision of Nathanael and his 
parchments had only just passed 
from before their eyes, and with 
pious resignation they accepted the 
chastisement which Heaven had sent 
them, in giving them a ruler whose 
extravagance would soon complete 
the ruin which Abbot Aldred’s weak 
nepotism had begun; for although 
the common accounts were kept dis- 
tinct from those of the abbacy, all felt 
themselves nearly goncerned in the 
difficulties and disgrace which might 
be the result of their superior’s pri- 
vate involvements, and which could 
not fail to recoil in some way upon the 
dignity and the fortunes of the house 
itself. Nay, the chamberlain—a dis- 
tant kinsman of the departed abbot, 
who, if that excellent relative had 
lived another year, would have had 
his turn for some of the higher ap- 
pointments which his merits deserved 
.—went so far as to draw a com- 
parison between the two wasteful 
stewards to the disadvantage of 
Abbot Martin. 
“Our dear departed father,” said 
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he, “ was an easy. man about leases, 
it must be confessed, but it was all 
in favour of his own kith and. kin; 
whereas this present lord abbot has 
little kindness even for an old follower 
—there is the Angevin, who was with 
him, they say, through all the wars— 
and what has he done for him? sends 
him a mess from his table once a 
month, it may be; while he opens 
his purse-strings wide enough to 
feast such hawks and vultures, as I 
may well call them, as those who 
prey upon us in the king’s name.” 

“There be little to choose,” replied 
Gervase gloomily. Not having any 
connection himself with the late 
abbot, he did not see the force of 
the argument so clearly. 

“T never heard that this abbot 
acknowledged kin of any degree with 
any Man or woman,” continued the 
chamberlain, returning to the attack ; 
“yet it’is said, and may well be be- 
lieved, that he is of knightly family. 
Who is this child he hath brought here 
among us, thinkest thou, brother? 

It was a question which had often 
been secretly discussed among the 
brethren of St. Mary’s; but it was put 
rather abruptly at this moment. 
Gervase turned off and wisely re- 
plied, ‘I never concern myself with 
other men’s matters, having trouble 
enough with my own;” and so went 
his ways to the kitchen. 

Hovering about the kitchen en- 
trance—a locality which he much 
affected, though against all rule—he 
found the sub-prior. Gervase eyed 
his plump face, which wore a more 
beaming smile than usual, with no 
great cordiality, and was passing on 
to his duties; for brother Simon’s 
conversation was of that kind which 
to a preoccupied companion is rather 
irritating than improving. 

“ Busy this morning, excellent 
brother Gervase?” said Simon, 
whose rank in the house gave him 
some little right to speak patronis- 
ingly, which he was innocently prone 
to take advantage of. 

“IT am always busy, reverend 
sub-prior,” returned Gervase, shortly 
but punctiliously. 

“T would I were,” sighed brother 
Simon, It was a point on which 
the kitchener felt unusually inclined 
to agree with him; but as an answer 
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to that effect would scarcely have 
sounded respectful, he made none. 

“Twelve of us are bidden to the 
abbot’s table to-day,” resumed the 
sub-prior cheerfully. “I hear there 
shall be great doings.” 

“There will be no lack of guests,” 
said Gervase. 

“Who are invited, then, besides 
the knights from Ladysmede?' we 
are scarce as much in the abbot’s con- 
fidence in such things as we might 
reasonably be.” 

“ There is the old knight of Ravens- 
wood and his two sons, Sir John de 
la Mere, the Prior of Cottesford and 
some three or four of his house, young 
Foliot of the Leys, and two or three 
besides.” 

“ And there is to be a caritas of 
pork and hydromel for all the breth- 
ren in the refectory,” said the sub- 
prior; “I may say this much for our 
abbot, let who will say nay; he does 
not care to feast himself, and let 
others fast the while.” 

“ Ay—we grow jovial under our 
troubles; we should all live royally, 
I take it, if his majesty would only 
be pleased to exact a loan from us 
about once a-week. I have not had 
so much money in hand since I 
have been kitchener.” And escaping 
during a yawn of brother Simon’s, 
Gervase went his way. 

The kitchener had been furnished 
by the abbot with ready mony 
wherewith to lay in all such supplies 
as might befit a banquet of more 
than ordinary splendour; and a few 
small gratuities judiciously distri- 
buted amongst the tenants of the 
abbey estates (for Gervase was as 
honestly careful of the abbot’s money 
as if it had been his own), had 
brought in, during the early hours of 
morning, samples of fowl and fish of 
avery superior quality to those which 
had drawn forth his unfavourable 
criticisms on the previous afternoon ; 
and soon, deep in consultation with 
cooks and confectioners, he forgot his 
indignation at the abbot’s lavish 
orders in his zeal to do his own office 
with credit to the house. If the 
outlay must needs be made, at least, 
he thought, there should not be the 
unpardonable extravagance commit- 
ted of paying dear for an indifferent 
dinner. 
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So the tables were duly spread in 
the guest-hall, and habited in his 
apparel of state, with the principal 
officers of his house grouped around 
him, Abbot Martin sat in his high 
chair in the chapter-house, awaiting 
the introduction of his noble guests. 
On few men did the external digni- 
ties of his office sit so gracefully and 
so well. His powerful and well built 
frame had all a soldier’s upright and 
fearless bearing, while his open kind- 
ly face, if it bore a few traces of the 
thoughtful student or the mortified 
recluse, had something of the loving 
paternal expression which well sug- 
gested the ideal of such a relation- 
ship towards the community over 
which he presided. The first of the 
invited guests who was presented to 
him was Waryn Foliot, in a richer 
dress than he was wont to affect, but 
such as became the dignity of his 
host no Jess than the rank of the 
wearer. There was a low murmur of 
approving criticism amongst the at- 
tendants who lined the doorway and 
the lower part of the room, when, 
after the first glance, they recognized 
under the rich velvet mantle the 
young student who was so well 
known and loved as the present re- 
presentative of his house; and he 
did not suffer in their estimation, 
because a flush of natural modesty 
passed over his features as he walked 
alone up the room to where the 
abbot sat awaiting him. \ 

“Welcome now as ever, Waryn 
said the superior, as he rose to greet 
hin; “but you are a rare guest 
amongst us: the cloister is dull 
enough, it may be granted, for young 
spirits like yours: yet, for your 
father’s sake, I would that we met 
oftener.” 

“T take shame to myself, father, 
that it should be my fault of late; 
but you know that I have much to 
do since my return from Paris.” 

“You shall have my pardon for 
the past, if I may take your pledge 
for amendment in the future,” said 
the abbot, laying his hand on Foliot’s 
shoulder with a kindly smile; “‘and 
my old friend Sir Marmaduke, and 
young Sir Alwyne? they were well, 
I trust, when you had news of them 
last ?” 

“ The knight who is sojourning at 
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Ladysmede gave me a good report 
of them,” replied Waryn; “but 
tidings from over sea, good lord 
abbot, come slow and seldom.” 

The Prior of Oottesford and his 
brethren were now announced, and 
the abbot rose and walked half-way 
down the chapter-house, as a cour- 
tesy due to the churchman, who was 
almost of equal dignity with himself, 
greeting him with a punctilious de- 
ference, which the prior as carefully 
returned, and which might perhaps 
have led a shrewd observer to sus- 
pect that there lay underneath no 
very sound foundation of good-will 
between them. 

The rest of the guests were al- 
ready assembled, when Sir Godfrey’s 
trumpet was heard in the quadrangle 
of the abbey. Abbot Martin received 
the two knights with more stately 
formality than he had thought fit to 
use towards the others. Seated in 
his chair of state—no mark of disre- 
spect, but merely the usual privilege 
of a mitred abbot, which in this par- 
ticular case he did not chose to 
forego—he welcomed Sir Godfrey 
with a frank yet dignified courtesy, 
and the Crusader with every mark of 
high consideration which was due to 
the king’s messenger and the cham- 
pion of the cross. The sum demanded 
on behalf of King Richard had al- 
ready been despatched to Sir Nicholas 
at Ladysinede by trusty hands that 
morning ; and the abbot had added 
to it, as of his own free gift, a costly 
ring, of which he prayed his majesty’s 
acceptance, and which, if converted 
into money on an emergency, might 
have added nearly a third to the 
contribution of Rivelsby. After the 
first compliments had: passed, Sir 
Nicholas would have proceeded to 
make some acknowledgement of the 
abbot’s liberality; but the church- 
man waved the subject aside with a 
few quiet words. ‘* We have given of 
our poverty,” said he, “not of our 
abundanee; but you will say for us 
to King Richard, that he is welcome.” 
And motioning the knight to follow 
him, he led the way to the banquet- 
ing-hall. 

The good cheer of Rivelsby lost 
none of its old repute amongst those 
who were seated with the lord abbot 
at the high table on the dais, Scarce- 
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ly less costly, and certainly not less 
bountiful, was the entertainment 
provided for the esquires and pages 
who sat below, and where Andrew 
the sacrist, who had volunteered to 
preside there, proved in himself a 
mine of good company. At first the 
guests at this lower table tried to 
preserve something of a respectful 
quiet in their tone and demeunour, 
such as might beseem the scene of 
the entertainment, and the presence 
of their temporal and spiritual supe- 
riors; but soon the good liquor did 
its usual office in loosening men’s 
tongues, and the merriment rose 
higher and higher, unrestrained by 
any thought of place or presence. It 
was at its highest when Dubois rose 
and quited the table unperceived. 

He paused a few moments on the 
steps of the guest-hall, until he was 
joined by two serving-men who 
might have been seen for some half 
hour past lounging carelessly in the 
neighbourhood; and then led the 
way, as one to whom the locality 
was well known, to the foot of the 
turret - stair which communicated 
with the abbot’s chamber. Motion- 
ing to the men to wait below, he 
himself ascended with a quiet and 
confident step, without causing the 
least alarm or suspicion in the minds 
of one or two ancient monks who, 
for want of better occupation, were 
lazily watching his movements. As 
he had expected, he found the outer 
door unsecured, and boldly entered 
the apartment. It was empty. He 
passed into the smaller chamber oc- 
eupied by “the chaplains, but both 
were with their superior in the 
guest-hall. He noticed by the side 
of the abbot’s couch a little pallet 
which had no doubt been occupied 
by Giulio, but it was evident that 
the child was not there. Dis- 
appointed in his first object, the 
Gascon descended again, and boldly 
accosting one of the monks whom he 
had observed in the cloister, with 
such a quiet deferential air as to 
make his question appear the most 
natural proceeding in the world, he 
asked him “ where he might find the 
little lad Giulio, for that the lord 
abbot had a guest who desired to see 
him?” 

The monk, who was a very stolid 
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specimen of his fraternity, shook his 
head to intimate his ignorance and in- 
difference upon that.and all other 
worldly subjects, and vouchsafed no 
further answer. 

The esquire was not easily to be 
baffled by monk or layman. “ Will 
it please you to show me the way to 
the lord abbot’s stables?” he asked. 

The Benedictine pointed to a gate- 
way opposite to where they stood, but 
still preserved a conscientious silence. 

Following this direction, Dubois 
found his way without difficulty into 
the stable-yard. Nothing could be 
more natural than that a careful 
esquire should see that his master’s 
horseboys were not hanging about 
the abbey buttery upon such an hos- 
pitable occasion, instead of busying 
themselves in their proper duties; 
though few besides Dubois would 
have cared to quit that jovial com- 
pany as early as he had done on such 
a service. Sir Nicholas’s grooms, 
however, had evidently not been 
seduced from their post; for the 
esquire found them all in the 
stalls with their respective charges, 
and the steeds gave every token of 
having been fed and tended care- 
fully. What might seem more 
strange, some five or six, including 
Dubois’ own, stood ready saddled, 
and their attendants sprang to their 
heads as soon as the Gascon made 
his appearance. 

He raised his hand warningly. 
“No need yet,” he said. 

He turned from the door of the 
building where the train from Ladys- 
mede had found their quarters, and 
cast what seemed a careless glance 
round the ample court. A man 
moved forwards from an opposite 
doorway, aud scarcely appearing to 
notice the esquire, walked slowly 
towards the centre of the court. 
But some token of intelligence had 
passed between them; for Dubois 
moving out to join him with an in- 
different air, and addressing him with 
some trifling question while he was 
still within earshot of the others, had 
no sooner reached a spot where they 
could speak without being over- 
heard, than the two conversed for a 
few moments in low but earnest 


tones. 
Dubois 


returned to the stable 
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with the same deliberate step. Then 
might have been remarked a slight 
impatient movement of his hands, but 
his saturnine features seldom betray- 
ed any change of emotion. 

“You may unsaddle again, Hu- 
bert,” said he quietly, ‘* we shall not 
be moving yet; I will commend ye 
to the cellarer for honest men that 
have been at their work whilst others 
were drinking—he will see that ye 
lose little thereby.” 

Leaving the stable-court, and dis- 
missing the other serving-men who 
were waiting his orders, the Gascon 
walked back to the guest-hall where 
the company were still seated. He 
resumed his place among them, 
while ail were too well engaged to 
question who went or came; and if 
he had missed any part of his share 
of the drinking, he took care that the 
loss should be repaired. Nor was he 
slow in contributing to the talk 
that went round; and soon two or 
three sections of the noisy audi- 
ence whom each determined story- 
teller was trying to claim to himself 
transferred their willing attention to 
Dubois, as he narrated with much 
quiet art and some embellishment 
the feats of Christian and Paynim in 
the Holy Land. 

The superior had risen from table, 
and was conversing with Foliot apart ; 
the serious business of the evening 
was over, for Abbot Martin was not 
a man to encourage or permit, so far 
as he could exercise control over his 
guests, any rude debauch within his 
walls, though Sir Godfrey and the 
old knight of Ravenswood stiil lin- 
gered over their cups, and swore at 
each other confidentially ; lute and 
rebeck sounded through the vaulted 
chamber, and the guests were walking 
or discoursing in groups of two or 
three; the sacrist, having condescend- 
ed long enough to play his part as 
host, which he had done to admira- 
tion, at the humbler table, had joined 
his brethren on the dais, and was re- 
paying, in very superior coinage, 
one or two of the younger knights 
who, like ill-conditioned youth in all 
ages, had been bantering some of the 
graver churchmen to their own in- 
tense satisfaction; when Dubois took 
the opportunity to catch the eye of 
his master, and the two withdrew 
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together into the recess of one of the 
side-windows, and conversed apart. 

“The bird is flown again, Sir Ni- 
cholas,” said his esquire. 

“ Whither ?” 

“T cannot learn that,” replied Du- 
bois; “but I have been rightly in- 
formed thus far ; he was here so late 
as yesternight.” 

“ Pest on it,” said the Crusader ; 
“ your caution must have been at fault 
somewhere, Dubois ; this churchman 
bids fair to outwit us all; can you be 
sure, think you, that your informant 
is not bent upon playing a double 
game, and earning wages from both 
sides ?” 

“T think not, replied the esquire 
quietly ; ‘“‘ he seems to me to be deal- 
ing honestly enough.” 

“Honestly?” said Le Hardi with 
a sneer—‘ Well—there are many in- 
terpretations to that text. But you 
can surely learn something further in 
the matter, unless your southern wits 
have grown rasty upon our coarse 
English fare.” 

“English fare is good enough,” 
replied the Gascon, “ though, saving 
your worshipful presence, their wits 
are none of the keenest. I shall 
speedily learn more, if you will please 
to give me time.” 
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“Time is too dear for a gift, Du- 
bois—take as little of it as may suffice 
for your purpose. Sir Godfrey knows 
nothing of this ?” 

“Not from any word of mine, Sir 
Nicholas; I reckon that the lord 
abbot’s bidding him here to-day hath 
stilled any suspicion he might have 
had of his harbouring the boy. Gun- 
dred has been forth making inquiry 
in other quarters, if I guess right; 
and it seems to me that Sir Godfrey 
does not care to have it generally 
known that he is over-anxious about 
the child’s recovery. I heard him 
jesting with the chaplain, a day or 
two since, as if it were more the 
priest’s business than his.” 

“Think of it as if it were so, Du- 
bois, and so speak, if you speak at all. 
But it were worth much to me—and 
to you—if we had him once in safe 
hands—I mean in our own—over sea, 
for example, Do you need money? 
for these things are ill-managed with- 
out.” 

“T am provided. for the present,” 
said the esquire; “I never pay my 
workmen before-hand.” 

“ Right,” said the knight with a 
smile; and seeing others approaching 
them, he gave him some short order 
to get to saddle, and so they parted. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE FALCON TOWER. 


Poor Raoul lay in the Falcon tower. 
It was a building which stood alone, 
at one angle of the court-yard, and 
owed its erection to Sir Hugh, of evil 
memory. Strange stories, true and 
untrue, were told about it. A miser- 
able wife, as some said,—an nncom- 
pliant mistress, according to others, 
—had lingered out some years of 
wretched life there, and had her pri- 
son door opened at last by death. 
Good Sir Rainald and Sir Miles, 
while Ladysmede was theirs, kept 
their falcons in the upper story of 
the tower, and their dogs in the 
chamber below; but Sir Godfrey had 
provided a new building, more airy 
and commodious, for these ‘important 
favourites, and relegated the old 
tower to something like its original 
uses, by repairing the fastenings of 
the heavy oak door, and renewing 
the grating to the single narrow win- 





dow, the only refurnishing which was 
required to make the lower chamber 
a very passable dungeon; and hither 
such refractory dependents as in Sir 
Godfrey’s eyes required penal discip- 
line were transferred for a longer or 
shorter season. This latter question 
was decided usually by the uncertain 
rule of the knight’s capricious temper, 
occasionally by accident. To do him 
no injustice, the term was seldom 
long. If the punishments had been 
carried out according to the letter of 
the sentence which was fulminated 
against them at the moment, rotting 
in chains, and lingering starvation, 
would have been the ordinary means 
of paternal correction administered at 
Ladysmede ; but Sir Godfrey reserved 
an unlimited power of mitigation, 
and after a few days, or weeks at the 
farthest, was wont to inquire about 
the missing prisoner, and welcome 
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him back to the noisy liberty of the 
household with a curse or two by way 
of caution. The fate of one unfortunate 
man-at-arms, however, who had been 
placed in durance there for some 
trifling misdemeanour, had come very 
near to add another tragical tale to 
its legends. Sir Godfrey, after deal- 
ing out fearful anathemas against any 
one who should presume to visit him 
or give him food or drink, had ridden 
off to some jousts at a distance, and 
left the poor wretch under his terrible 
proscription. It was in the early 
days of the knight’s succession to the 
inheritance, and the retainers who 
were left behind had already learnt 
to dread his fury, without understand- 
ing his rapid changes of temper; and 
none ventured to contravene the 
order, cruel as it was. Besides, the 
man was but a Fleming, after all; 
and his sufferings were a matter of 
comparative indifference to true-born 
Englishmen. Fortunately for him- 
self, the Fleming was a very old cam- 
paigner, and had had great experience 
in the ways and means of eking out a 
limited commissariat during a six 
months’ siege in Angers. There 
were rats in large families settled in 
the honeycombed old walls; and 
when the unhappy prisoner’s groans 
for help, which had been heard by 
those who ventured occasionally to 
approach his place of confinement, 
ceased after a while, it was charitably 
supposed that he had either been 
eaten by them, or died of starvation. 
But at length their lord returned 
after an absence of some three weeks, 
and suddenly at table after supper 
inquired for his victim, and showed 
the sincerity of his compunction by 
some strong execrations upon the 
fools who had too faithfully observed 
his orders; when lo! upon inquisi- 
tion being made, oat walked the 
Fleming, haggard and thin, but able 
and willing to stick his long knife 
then (as he took an early opportunity 
of doing afterwards, but not quite 
deep enough) into the man who had 
been considered most responsible for 
his safe keeping. The rats had not 
eaten him ; quite the contrary; and 
though it was not very safe to ques- 
tion him upon the particulars, he was 
heard to swear more than once that 
he had lived much harder in Angers 
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the last fortnight before the capi- 
tulation. 

Raoul, then, lay in the Falcon tower. 
Not fettered hand and foot, as a 
strict interpretation of the knight’s 
orders would have required; that 
painful indignity even Gundred was 
willing to spare him; for the gay, 
free-spoken esquire was a favourite, 
more or less, with all. But he was 
fastened to the wall by a chain which 
locked both hands, though it allowed 
them tolerable liberty of motion. 

Sir Godfrey had strictly forbidden 
all access to the prisoner until he 
himself should have visited him; but 
there had been no word of positive 
prohibition as to food and drink, 
though Gundred declared that he 
held that to be included. Baldwin, 
who loved the youth as well as if he 
had been his younger brother in blood 
as well as in arms, had acted upon 
the more merciful interpretation, and 
had handed in through the window- 
bars, in the dusk of the evening, a 
horn of wine and a manchet; so 
much he would have been ready to 
risk for him, even in defiance of Sir 
Godfrey; but he obeyed him so far 
as to hold no communication with 
him. The cause of his disgrace was 
a mystery to all the household; for 
none of them had been present, and 
Raoul, burning with mortification 
and insulted pride, had preserved an 
obstinate silence from the moment 
he had submitted to be treated as a 
prisoner. A single word of thanks 
for the supply which his brother 
esquire had brought him, and which 
he would probably have refused from 
almost any other hand, was all that 
had passed his lips. 

None saw the bitter tears of shame 
and anger with which the poor boy 
wept himself into an unquiet sleep, 
and none knew how chilled and dis- 
pirited the hot excitement of his 
passion over, he awoke in the early 
morning. The sun at last made his 
way through the loop-hole, half- 
blocked with its iron bars, which gave 
him but grudging admittance, and 
the busy sounds of life awoke in 
the manor-yard. The morning hours 
passed on, but no one came near his 
place of confinement. He applied 
himself to the food which he had left 
untouched the night before, and thus 
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somewhat warmed and refreshed, the 
boy’s elastic spirit rose again. The 
feeling uppermost in his mind, when 
be was able to gather his thoughts 
into shape, had nothing in it of 
shame or regret for his own rash at- 
tempt, or fear of its possible conse- 
quences; he looked upon himself as 
the offended person, and upon Sir 
Godfrey as the offender; and sitting 
there fettered to the wall, he judged 
and sentenced him in his heart with 
unrelenting severeity. That brutal 
blow had stirred passions in his 
young breast which he had never 
felt before. Once, indeed, on a for- 
mer occasion, for some trifling neglect 
of his duties, Sir Godfrey had applied 
a riding-wand to his shoulders pretty 
sharply ; but then Raoul knew that 
he had been to blame: besides, that 
Was a year ago; he was a boy then, 
and could submit to a boy’s punish- 
ment with brave good-humour; but 
now! an esquire-at-arms, of gentle 
blood, to be struck like a hound, 
such a felon blow as that, in the pre- 
sence of a stranger knight! And 
for what a cause! for refusing to bear 
a false message to a lady! At that 
thought his heart seemed to swell 
within him well-nigh to choking. 
Such a frame ot mind was little 
likely to help him to bear his im- 
prisonment with patience. During 
what remained of daylight on the 
previous evening, he had been too 
utterly overwhelmed with a proud 
humiliation to take much notice of 
external objects. But now, as he 
looked round the walls of his prison 
in the full morning light, his whole 
soul was concentrated on the intense 
desire to escape. His hands had 
been left sufficiently free to enable 
him to make some use of them, and 
he wearied himself for some time in 
wild and desperate exertions to 
wrench out the strong iron staple 
to which he had been secured. Find- 
ing this of no avail, he next con- 
trived, with some diffleulty, to raise 
his head to the level of the loop-hole, 
some two or three feet above him, 
through which his friend Baldwin 
had lowered the supplies, and found 
that it did not look into the court- 
yard of the Manor, but into the open 
meadow-land outside. Having thus 
made out the bearings of his position, 





his next business, which provided 
him with occupation and amusement 
for some hours, and was very usefu 
in restoring him to something of u 
calmer temper, was to collect from 
the broken and uneven floor ull such 
stones and rubbish as lay within his 
reach, so as to form a step upon 
which he could partially rest, and so 
make the loop-hole a post of observa- 
tion. In this labour he was very 
much assisted by the fact that some 
painstaking predecessor in these 
quarters had employed himself for 
many days in grubbing up the floor 
for the very same purpose, and that 
his work had been but hastily and 
imperfectly levelled. Ha succeeded 
so well, that by standing on tip-toe 
on this little mound, and resting his 
chin upon the embrasure, he could 
command a view, for some distance, 
of the path which sloped through the 
meadows down to the river. Here 
he kept watch, therefore, with such 
intervals of rest as his constrained 
position forced upon him, in some 
vague hope of help and rescue which 
perhaps he would hardly have enter- 
tained if he had been older. To the 
young, an angel from heaven, or an 
unexpected powerful friend on earth, 
seems never impossible. 

So Raoul watched and waited, his 
eyes fixed upon the distant path- 
way as if along it he surely expected 
the wished-for deliverer must come; 
while in fact to him, as to many of 
us, his best hope of deliverance was 
already close within his grasp ;— 
literally within his grasp, for if he 
could have thrust his fettered hand 
through the barred aperture of his 
observatory, he might possibly have 
clutched the draggled cock’s feather 
in the cap of Picot. The floor of his 
prison was sunk lower than the 
ground without, and the hunter’s 
head was nearly level with the open- 
ing. He was too close underneath 
for Raoul to see him; but he heard 
a foot fall upon the soft greensward 
outside, and was waiting anxiously 
for the owner of it to come within 
his line of vision. To very few of 
Sir Godfrey’s retainers would the 
young esquire have chosen to address 
himself in his present undignified 
position; and from very few, how- 
ever kindly {disposed towards him 
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personally, could he have looked for 
more than a silent sympathy at most, 
while he lay under the full weight 
of their lord’s displeasure. But a few 
notes of a merry whistle, which the 
hunter struck up as he leant with his 
back against the tower wall, and 
rested himself from his morning's 
walk, made Raoul’s heart bound with 
joy and hope within him. Picot, 
not living within the Manor gates, 
was comparatively master of his own 
movements; if he could do nothing 
towards Raoul’s own release, at least 
he could convey a word of timely 
warning to a quarter which, since 
his conversation with the Italian, 
had occupied a large share of the 
young prisoner’s anxieties. Raising 
his head as high in the aperture as 
he could, he called out cautiously to 
the hunter by name. 

“Saints preserve us!” cried Picot 
starting—for his nervous sensibilities 
were rather excitable just at present 
—‘‘ who calls me ?” 

“Tt is I, my good friend—Raoul, 
chained like a dog in this cursed 
hole.” 

“Good lack!” said the hunter, 
scarcely yet recovering himself at the 
sound of the familiar voice—* How 
came ye there, Master Raoul?” For 
Picot had not visited the Manor 
since the previous morning. 

“ Ask the unmannered brute that 
calls himself my master —the fiend 
reward him for this and all his 
doings,” replied Raoul, glad to vent 
the hoarded bitterness of his heart to 
any living auditor; “ may the ——” 

“Hush, hush, I pray of thee, dear 
Master Raoul,” said Picot, who had 
clambered up to the window and was 
looking in. There was no saying 
who might be listeners; and the 
youth’s intemperate language might 
compromise both parties. “Tell me 
rather, what hast done to anger 
him ?” 

“TI did but refuse to take another 
man’s lie in my mouth,” said Raoul 
passionately. 

“TI fear me mach that Father Gia- 
como had been corrupting thee with 
some of his school learning,” replied 
the hunter; “another man’s lie —— 
Well,” he continued, after a slight 
pause of consideration, “there doth 
lie a difference in that, now I think 
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on’t; though a plain mind, I wot, 
need hardly stumble at it. I would 
have dealt with it all as one, as if it 
had been my own.” 

It would have been quite impos- 
sible for the esquire to have read 
Picot a lecture on morality, under so 
many difficulties; so he contented 
himself with some brief common- 
place about his “ honour.” 

“ Nay, if ye come to that, my bolt 
is shot,” said Picot; “honour is a 
thing with which we serving-men 
have nought to do; it belongs to 
them of gentle blood, like the deer 
and the corn-lands. If I could see 
my way to a good slice of the last, 
Master Raoul, I could be well con- 
tent to leave the honour and the 
hunting to my betters,” 

“But listen, Picot,” said the 
esquire; “I have a boon to ask of 
thee.” 

“If it be any service a poor kuave 
like me can do—saving my duty to 
my liege lord—I may promise you 
to do it, Master Raoul.” 

“Thanks, good friend—it is nought 
for myself at present; but I would 
put thee upon doing a good deed for 
others.” 

“Hamph! I know not how it is,” 
replied Picot, rather uneasily; “I 
am as little naturally given to good 
deeds as most men, I dare well say, if I 
know myself; but here of late I have 
them thrust upon me, willy-nilly. 
Ourse me if I rightly know what a 
good deed is. I did somewhat ’tother 
day, sir squire, if I only dare to tell it 
thee, as queer a piece of business, I 
thought it, as might well be, and in 
villanous company. I would as soon 
have turned to deer stealing as bave 
had a hand in it; and lo, now, it was 
a good deed—a brave deed—a glori- 
ous deed! I might have risen to be 
a ——” Here Picot’s foot slipped 
from its uncertain holding in the 
wall, and he came suddenly to rather 
an ignominious conclusion. 

When he was up again, Raoul took 
the opportunity to explain his request 
farther. 

“T seek a trusty friend—and such 
I know thou wilt prove, Picot—to 
bear a message for me to Willan’s 
Hope, to the private ear of the Lady 
Gladice.” 

“ Blessed St. Bridget!” exclaimed 
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the hunter, nearly slipping down 
again in the excess of his astonish- 
ment ; “is the boy mad?” He began 
to see now, as he thought, the secret 
of this prison discipline. 

“ Not as yet, but I may be driven 
so,” returned Raoul with an impa- 
tient oath; for besides that the accu- 
sation was not complimentary in it- 
self, the blunt familiarity with which 
the hunter conveyed it rather shocked 
his dignity. 

Picot still eyed him doubtfally 
through the barred loop-hole, but he 
thought it best in any case to humour 
him. ‘* Nay, good master Raoul, I 
meant no offence — but what may 
this message of yours be ?” 

“ He shall bear it himself,” said a 
voice behind him. 

Picot, with an exclamation of 
alarm, slipped from his foot-hold 
again, and, staggering backwards, 
found himself upheld by the arm of 
Father Giacomo. 

“ Never fear, Picot,” said the chap- 
lain, with a smile at the man’s terri- 
fied face which did not add to his 
composure—* it were safer for me to 
have found thee here than Gundred ; 
but let me have thy place for a mo- 
ment.” And he sprang lightly up to 
the window. 

“So, my poor youth, you are reap- 
ing already some of the penalties of 
knowledge; and cursing me, doubt- 
less, in your heart, for not letting 
you do your master’s errand as any 
honest fool might have done, without 
questioning its particulars.” 

“Not so, father,” replied the 
esquire: “if you spoke truly, as I 
believe, I owe you thanks rather; 
and if you will only let others whom 
you wot of, know as much as you 
have told me, I shall abide my time 
here in more contentment.” 

“Spoken like a hero and a philo- 
sopher,” said the chaplain; “but to 
descend to considerations of selfish 
prudence, if I may touch upon such 
unimportant points—you would be 
still better contented to go at large?” 

“TI would, indeed!” said Raoul, 
eagerly. 

““Well—I rejoice to find that you 
have so much sound judgment re- 
maining; for the talk in the house 
this morning is that you showed but 
little last night.” 





Raoul gave vent to an ejaculation 
of impatience. 

‘Nay, never heed it,” continued 
the chaplain— “we are all mad 
enough by times, But none are so 
mad, I suppose, as to prefer chains 
to freedom. Take good heart, young 
sir; a few hours will surely see you 
free again.” 

“ How ?” asked Raoul. 

“Sir Godfrey's humour, as you 
know, changes from hour to hour; 
I dare promise that at my lord ab- 
bot’s table to-day he will forget last 
evening’s matters; and as some fool- 
ish words of mine have had their 
share in bringing this trouble upon 
you, I will await him on his return, 
and plead your cause with him; it 
will scarce need more than that you 
should ask his forgiveness, and all is 
done.” 

“His forgiveness!’’ cried Raoul, 
dashing his fettered hand against the 
stanchions; “he forgive me ?— did 
you not hear, Father Giacomo, all 
that happened—you spoke as if you 
kpvew all ?” ' 

“T have heard, if I mistake not, 
five different tales — all false; the 
truth I partly guess at.” 

“ He struck me! struck me on the 
mouth as though I had been a liar 
like himself! Forgiveness, you said— 
I will never forgive him—never; I 
have served him faithfully, and could 
have loved him once—not of late, not 
of late—but I will never eat his bread, 
or do his bidding more; not if I lie 
here until the old tower crumbles on 
me!” And let not poor Raoul’s hero- 
ism be questioned, though there was 
a tremour in his voice, and Father 
Giacomo, looking through the bars, 
saw tears. 

“So now!” said the latter, turning 
round to Picot, “ wiser doctors than 
myself might shake their heads over 
this poor youth’s case; but he will 
hardly mend it by staying here—we 
must have him forth, good Picot.” 

““ How—what?” cried the hunter, 
startled at being thus suddenly ad- 
dressed, but with no comprehension 
of the other’s meaning. 

“We must have him forth, I say, 
if only for Sir Godfrey’s sake; if he 
should send for him to his presence 
to-morrow, he will defy him to the 
death: and what chance shall your 
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master have against such a doughty 
champion ; on your allegiance to Sir 
Godfrey, Picot, I shall require your 
help to remove from him this dan- 
gerous enemy.” 

Giacomo’s look and tone were so 
serious, that the hunter could only re- 
ply by a blank gaze of astonishment. 

‘You are mocking me, priest,” said 
Raoul passionately. 

“Judge no man hastily, Raoul ; 
and when you judge, let it be by 
deeds, not words.” 

The chaplain drew from his person 
a small file and thin saw of highly- 
tempered steel, and of foreign work- 
manship, and trying their edge upon 
the stanchion of the window, showed 
Raoul how to use them. 

“ With these,” said he, “an active 
hand might cut through chain and 
hand-bolt with six hours’ good work ; 
but I give you from now until mid- 
night—by that time a woman might 
do it. You, Picot,” he continued, as 
he handed a pair of the same imple- 
ments to the hunter, “must take 
your station here soon after dusk, 
and remove this bar, and a stone or 
so, if needful; but our caged bird 
here is but of slender make, and will 
squeeze through where you or I might 
stick fast till doomsday.” 

Picot took the tools from the Ital- 
ian with the motion of an automaton. 
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“TI will be at hand and on the 
watch,” continued Giacomo ; “ there 
is little likelihood of any interrup- 
tion; but if you hear the cry of an 
owl in the wall beside you, Picot, 
you will understand that as a signal 
to cease your work for a while. Now 
go your ways, and remember.” 

“Do not fail me, dear Picot,” said 
Raoul as the man still stood looking 
after the chaplain, who had passed 
round to the postern gate. 

“What dost think of that man, 
Master Raoul?” said he, whispering 
in at the window. 

“T will think thee the best friend 
I ever had, Picot, if I be free to- 
night.” , 

“Tt is all for love of thee, remem- 
ber, Master Raoul, if I venture it; 
I shall be flayed alive, an it come to 
Sir Godfrey’s hearing.” 

““T will love thee all my life, dear 
Picot,” said the esquire. 

“T will do it, Master Raoul, I will 
do it,” replied the hunter as he left 
the window, —“‘Dear Picot,’ — 
‘worthy Picot,'—‘I will love thee 
all my life,’ quoth our young esquire. 
—‘I can never repay thy good deed,’ 
saith the lady.—‘ Here is gold,’ saith 
the chaplain. Marry, I am in the 
straight road to preferment, if I can 
scape the devil and Sir Godfrey by 
the way.” 
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Tuer genealogy of Peers is public 
property. Without going the length 
of saying, as has been said, that more 
English men and women read the 
Peerage than the Bible, it is still true 
that it is a volame of whose contents 
most persons have sorne knowledge. 
Lord Macaulay’s B ie he is one of 
which no man need be ashamed, and 
of which many would be proud. His 
paternal grandfather was the High- 
land minister of a Highland parish, 
with a Highland wife and Highland 
children, one of whom, Zacharias by 
name, following the example of his 
forefathers, descended into the Low- 
lands to gather gear, not by lifting 
cows, bnt by peaceful trade. The 
young Zacharias found favour in the 
eyes of the daughter of a Bristol 
Quaker. Friend Mills supplied that 
serious and respectable but not very 
erudite or accomplished society with 
literature, the call for which amongst 
the Quakers was not, however, so 
pressing as to prevent the grand- 
sire of the future essayist of the 
Edinburgh Review from employing 
his talents in periodical composition, 
or from cultivating literary pursuits 
as the editor of a provincial paper. 

Meantime the loves of the young 
Highlander and the fair Quakeress 
prospered, and from their union 
sprang Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
Baron Macaulay of Rothley, in the 
county of Leicester, the libeller of 
William Penn and the lampooner of 
the Highlands. With Highland and 
Quaker blood flowing in equal cur- 
rents through his veins, it is difficult 
to say whether a Highlander or a 
Quaker is the more favourite object 
of his satire and butt for the shafts 
of his ridicule; whether George Fox 
or Coll of the Cows comes in for the 
larger share of his contempt ; whether 
the enthusiast who took off what we 
are in the habit of considering as the 
most essential of all garments, to 
walk in the simplicity of nature 
through the streets of Litchfield, or 
the native of the Grampians, who 
never possessed such an article of 
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dress at all, is the more ridiculous 
in his eyes; whether, in short, he 
despises most those who gave birth 
to his father or his mother. It is 
with the paternal ancestors of the 
historian that we have at present to 
do. He has given us, what he him- 
self admits, or rather we ought to 
say proclaims, to be “not an attrac- 
tive picture” of his progenitors. No 
quarrel is so bitter as a family quarrel : 
when a man takes to abusing his 
father or his mother, he does it with 
infinitely greater gusto than a mere 
stranger. Lord Macaulay’s descrip- 
tion of the Highlands is accordingly 
so vituperative, so spiteful, so grot- 
esque—it displays such command of 
the language of hatred, and such 
astounding power of abuse, that, com- 
ing as it does from a writer who chal- 
lenges a place by the side of Hume 
and Gibbon, it takes the breath away, 
and one feels almost as unable to 
answer it as one would be to reply toa 
torrent of blasphemy from a Bishop, 
or ribaldry from a Judge, or a volley 
of oaths from a young lady whose 
crinoline one had just piloted, with 
the utmost respect, tenderness, and 
difficulty, to her place at the dioner 
table. Lord Macaulay tells us that 
in the days of our great-grandfathers* 
—that is to say, when his own grand- 
father was just beginning to “ wag 
his pow” in a Highland pulpit—if an 
Englishman “ condescended to think 
of a Highlander at all,” he thought 
of him only asa “ filthy abject savage, 
a slave,a Papist, a cut-throat, and a 
thief;"+ that the dress even of 
the Highland “gentleman” was 
“hideous, ridiculous, nay, grossly in- 
decent ;” that it was “ begrimed 
with the accumulated filth of years ;” 
that he dwelt in a “hovel which 
smelt worse than an English hog- 
stye ;"t that he considered a “stab 
in the back, or a shot from behind 
a rock, the approved mode of taking 
satisfaction for an insult ;” that a 
traveller who ventured into the 
‘hideous wilderness” which he in- 
habited, would find ‘dens of rob- 
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bers” instead of inns; that he would 
be in imminent danger of being 
murdered or starved ; of “ falling two 
thousand feet perpendicular” from a 
precipice ; of being compelled to “ ran 
for his life” from the “ boiling waves 
of a torrent” which suddenly “ whirl- 
ed away his baggage ;’* that he wonld 
find in the glens “ corpses which mu- 
rauders had just stripped and man- 
gled;’ that “his own eyes” would 
probably afford “the next meal to 
the eagles” which screamed over his 
head ; that if he escaped these dan- 
gers, he would have to content him- 
self with quarters in which 


“The food, the clothing, nay, the very 
hair and skin of his hosts would have 
put his philosophy to the proof. His 
lodging would sometimes have been in 
a hut, of which every nvok would have 
swarmed with vermin. He would have 
inhaled an atmosphere thick with peat 
smoke, and foul with a hundred noisome 
exhalations. At supper, grain fit only 
for horses would have been set before 
him, accompanied by a cake of blood 
drawn from living cows. Some of the 
company with whom he would have 
feasted, would have been covered with 
cutaneous eruptions, and others would 
have been smeared with tar like sheep. 
His couch would have been the bare 
earth, dry or wet, as the weather might 
be, and from that couch he would have 
risen half poisoned with stench, half 
blind with the reek of turf, and half mad 
with the itch.”+ 


“This,” says Lord Macaulay, “is 
not an attractive picture,” a senti- 
ment we sincerely echo. If it is a 
true one, Lord Macaulay’s grand- 
father must have had a stubborn 
generation to deal with, and we fear 
his preaching must have been of 
little avail. We are not Highland- 
ers. We believe that justice is bet- 
ter administered by Queen Victoria 
than ever it was by the Lord of 
the Isles, or even by Fin Mac Ooul. 
We would rather ride after a fox 
than stalk the “ muckle hart of Ben- 
more” himself. The Monarch of the 
Glen may toss his royal head, and 
range over his mountain kingdom 
safe from our treason. We should 
feel it almost a crime to level a rifle 
at his deep shoulder, or to pierce his 
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lordly throat with a skean-dhu. We 
have no wish to see his soft lustrous 
eye grow dim, and his elastic limbs 
stiffea under our hands. We never 
wore a kilt, and never intend to 
array our limbs in so comfortless a 
garment. Notwithstanding all our 
love and veneration for the Wizard 
of the North, we cannot bat think 
that old Allan’s harp must have been 
apt to be out of tune in the climate 
of Loch Katrine, and that Helen 
herself must have found her Isle too 
damp to be comfortable during the 
greater part of the year. We would 
rather have seen the magician him- 
self in the library at Abbotsford, than 
amongst the children of the mist. 
Our tastes, our habits, our affections, 
and our prejudices, are with the Low- 
lands. But we cannot allow this 
gross caricature, this shameless libel, 
this malignant slander, this parricidal 
onslaught by a son of the Highlands 
on the people and the land of his 
fathers, a race and a country which 
has furnished heroes whose deeds in 
every quarter of the globe have been, 
and at the very time we write are 
such that their names awaken a 
thrill of admiration in every heart 
that is capable of generous feeling, to 
pass unnoticed. Lowlanders as we 
are, it moves our indignation. It is 
not history—to attempt to follow and 
answer it step by step would be to 
commit a folly only exceeded by the 
absurdity of the original libel. We 
prefer to introduce our readers to 
the authorities on which Lord Macau- 
lay professes to have founded this 
gross caricature. They are few in 
number, consisting of Oliver Gold- 
smith, Richard Frank, who wrote a 
book called Northern Memoirs, Col- 
onel Cleland, and Captain Burt. We 
have bestowed some pains upon an 
examination of them, and we pro- 
ceed to lay the result before our 
readers, and to show how little foun- 
dation they afford for Lord Macau- 
lay’s malignant lampoon. We will 
take them in order. Lord Ma- 
caulay says, “Goldsmith was one 
of the very few Saxons who, more 
than a century ago, ventured to ex- 
plore the Highlands. He was dis- 
gusted by the hideous wilderness, and 
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declared that he greatly preferred the 
charming country round Leyden, the 
vast expanse of verdant meadows, 
and the villas with {their statues and 
grottoes, trim flower-beds and recti- 
linear avenues.”* 

Those who are acquainted with 
Lord Macaulay’s mode of dealing 
with authorities, will not be surprised 
to learn that the only passage in 
Goldsmith’s correspondence directly 
relating to his journey to the High- 
lands is the following :—“«I have 
been a month in the Highlands. I 
set out the first day on foot, but an 
ill-natured corn I have got on my 
toe has for the future prevented that 
cheap method of travelling ; so the 
second day I hired a horse, of about 
the size of a ram, and he walked 
away (trot he could not) as pensive 
as his master. In three days we 
reached. the Highlands. This letter 
would be too long if it contained the 
description I intend giving of that 
country, so shall make it the subject 
of my next.” 

Whether Goldsmith ever carried 
his intentions into effect, or whether 
the promised description has been 
lost, is not known. ‘‘No trace of 
this communication,” says Mr. Prior, 
“which we may believe, from his 
humour and skill in narration, to 
have been of an amusing character, 
has been found.’’t 

Lord Macaulay says that Gold- 
smith was “disgusted with the hide- 
ous wilderness.” The only thing he 
expresses any disgust at is the corn 
on his toe, and he says nothing about 
any hideous wilderness whatever. 

Goldsmith, however, did write 
some letters during his residence at 
Edinburgh as a medical student, 
and also afterwards at Leyden, con- 
taining a few passing observations 
upon Scotland generally, which Lord 
Macaulay quotes as if they referred to 
the Highlands in particular. These 
letters Lord Macaulay either wholly 
misunderstands, or has grossly mis- 
represented. Probably no two men of 
genius ever were more dissimilar than 
Oliver Goldsmith and Lord Mac- 
aulay. The delicate humor and re- 
fined satire of the former appear to be 
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wholly incomprehensible to the latter. 
Goldsmith handles his adversary as 
Isaac Walton did the frog he impaled 
on his hook “as though he loved 
him.” ‘His weapon is the smallest 
of small swords, which he wields with 
wonderful skill. The wound is fatal, 
but the weapon that inflicts it is so 
delicate that hardly any blood is 
shed. Lord Macaulay lays about 
him with an axe; he mauls and dis- 
figures his foe; he splashes about in 
blood and brains; he is not content 
with slaying his enemy, he stamps 
upon his carcass, tears his limbs in 
pieces, seethes them in pitch, and 
gibbets them like his own Tom 
Boilman. It is hardly possible to 
avoid feeling some sympathy for the 
criminal, however execrable, to whom 
Lord Macaulay plays the part of 
executioner. Goldsmith is the gen- 
tlest and most playful of writers. 
To conceive Lord Macaulay either 
gentle or playful would be to con- 
jore up an image which would be 
grotesque if it were not impossible. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that 
Lord Macaulay should wholly mis- 
interpret the two letters from which 
he quotes a few lines, which, taken 
apart from the context and applied 
to a subject to which they do not 
refer, appear at first sight in some 
degree to justify his remarks. The 
first of these letters is addressed by 
Goldsmith to his friend Bryanton, at 
Ballymahon, and has been omitted 
(Mr. Prior tells us) from most of the 
Scottish editions of his works, “ for 
no other reason, as it appears, than 
containing a few harmless jests upon 
Scotland.”2 In this playful letter he 
laughs alike at the Irish squires and 
the Scotch belles, who, he says, never- 
theless, are “ten thousand times fairer 
and handsomer than the Irish,” an 
opinion which he expressly desires may 
be communicated to the sisters of his 
Irish friend, for whose bright eyes he 
“ does not care a potato.” He describes 
an Edinburgh ball, retails the observa- 
tions of three “ envious prudes” upon 
the beautifal Duchess of Hamilton, 
and desires especially to know if 
“John Binely has left off drinking 
drams, or Tom Allen got a new 
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wig?” It is this playful badinage of 
the young medical student that Lord 
Macaulay gravely quotes as the judg- 
ment of the “author of the 7Zraveller 
and the Deserted Village.” 

The other letter is written about 
six months afterwards from Leyden, 
and addressed to his uncle Contarine, 
It is in the same vein of playfal 
humour. The principal object of his 
satire is, however, the Dutchmen ; 
and Lord Macaulay might just as 
well have quoted the following de- 
scription as a faithful portrait of 
Bentinck or of William himself, as 
the few lines he devotes to Scot- 
land as a picture of that country. 
“The downright Hollander,” says 
Goldsmith, “is one of the oddest 
figures in nature. Upon a head of 
Jank hair he wears a_half-cocked 
narrow hat, laced with black ribbon ; 
no coat, bat seven waistcoats and nine 
pair of breeches, so that his hips 
reach almost up to his armpits. This 
well-clothed vegetable is now fit to 
see company or to make love. Bat 
what a pleasing creature is the object 
of his appetite! Why, she wears a 
large fur cap with a deal of Flanders 
lace, and for every pair of breeches 
he carries she puts on two petticoats!” 

Highteen petticoats !—a warm and 
substantial crinoline. We trust that 
the gauzy garments of the present 
day are applied to no such purpose 
as that which Goldsmith describes 
in the next paragraph: “ You must 
know, sir, every woman carries in 
her hand a stove with coals in it, 
which, when she sits, she snugs un- 
der her petticoats ; and at this chim- 
ney dozing Strephon lights his pipe.” 
In this playful strain he goes on to 
compare the Dutch women with the 
Scotch women, and the country he 
had just left with the country in 
which he had just arrived. Scotland, 
he observes very truly, is hilly and 
rocky, while Holland “is all a con- 
tinued plain.” He compares the 
Scotchman to a “tulip planted in 
dung,” and the Datchman to an “ox 
in a magnificent temple.” We con- 
fess we do not recognise the truth of 
either simile ; the wit is too evanes- 
cent forus. But about the Highlands 
there is not one word. 
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We need not, therefore, trouble 
ourselves further as to any weight 
which Lord Macaulay’s strictures 
derive from the supposed authority 
of Oliver Goldsmith ; whatever he 
knew or thought, he has told us 
nothing. 

The next in the list of Lord Mac- 
aulay’s authorities is* less known. 
Richard Frank was born at Oam- 
bridge about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. He resided at 
Nottingham, was strongly imbued 
with the peculiar religious tenets of 
the Independents, served as a trooper 
in the army of Cromwell, and about 
the year 1656 or 1657 visited Scot- 
land. His description, therefore, ap- 
plies to a period nearly a century be- 
fore the days of our great-grand- 
fathers. Lord Macaulay, referring to 
this book, says that “five or six 
years after the Revolution, an inde- 
fatigable angler published an account 
of Scotland ;’* that, though profess- 
ing to have explored the whole king- 
dom, he had merely “ caught a few 
glimpses of Highland scenery ;” t 
that. he asserts that “few English- 
men had ever seen Inverary. All 
beyond Inverary was chaos ;"{ and 
Lord Macaulay adds in a note to a 
subsequent passage—‘Much to the 
same effect are the very few words 
which Frank Philanthropus (1694) 
spares to the Highlanders: ‘ They 
live like liards, and die like loons— 
hating to work, and no credit to bor- 
row: they make depredations, and rob 
their neighbours.’ ” 2 

This is all, we believe, for which 
he cites the Northern Memoirs, 
Lord Macaulay is inaccurate as to 
the name, wrong as to the date, and, 
as we shall see presently, in error 
both as to what the author saw of 
the Highlands, and what he says of 
them. 

Lord Macaulay cites the book as 
if it were writen under the pseudo- 
nyme of “ Philanthropus”—a desig- 
nation which Richard Frank adds to 
his name, according to the fantastical 
fashion of his day, as he might 
have called himself “ Piscator,” or 
‘‘Venator,” or “ Viator,” after the 
manner of Isaac Walton. The book 
was written in 1658, thirty years 
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before the Revolution, instead of six 
years after.* 

Instead of merely catching a few 
glimpses of Highland scenery, he 
visited every Highland county, and 
penetrated to the north of Sutherland 
and Caithness. Instead of saying that 
“all beyond Inverary was chaos,” 
or giving the eharacter of the High- 
lands which Lord Macaulay attri- 
—_ to him, his words are as fol- 
ows :— 


“Tt may be so, for here we cannot 
stay to inhabit, nor any longer enjoy 
those solitary recreations ; we must steer 
our course by the north pole, and re- 
linquish those flourishing fields of Kin- 
tire and Inverary, the pleasant bounds of 
Marquis Argyle, which very few English- 
men have made discovery of, to inform 
us of the glories of the Western High- 
lands, enriched with grain and the plenty 
of herbage. But how the Highlanders 
will vindicate Bowhidder and Lochaber, 
with Reven in Badenoch, that I know 
not; for there they live like liards and 
die like loons: hating to work and no 
credit to borrow, they make depredations, 
and so rob their neighbours.”+ 


So that we see that the words Lord 
Macaulay quotes as applicable to the 
Highlands in general, are used by 
Frank in reference to the districts of 
Balquidder, for such we presume to 
be the place called by him Bowhidder, 
Lochaber and a part of Badenoch, the 
lawlessness of which he contrasts 
with the rest of the Highlands; and 
instead of all beyond Inverary being 
chaos, it is in these “ pleasant bounds” 
that “the glories of the Western 
Highlands, enriched with grain and 
plenty of herbage,” are to be found. 

The opinion which Frank formed 
of Scotland he has not been niggard- 
ly in expressing. He sums it up 
thus :— 


“For you are to consider, sir, that 
the whole tract of Scotland is but one 
single series of admirable delights, not- 
withstanding the prejudicate reports 
of some men that represent it otherwise. 
For if eyesight be argument convincing 
enough to confirm a truth, it enervates 
my pen to describe Scotland's curiosities, 
which properly ought to fall under a 
more elegant style to range them in 
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order for a better discovery. For Scot: 
land is not Europe’s umbra, as fictitious- 
ly imagined by some extravagant wits, 
No; it’s rather a legible fair draught of 
the beautiful creation dressed up with 
polished rocks, pleasant savannahs, 
flourishing dales, deep and torpid lakes, 
with shady firwoods immerged with 
rivers and gliding rivulets; where every 
fountain o’erflows a valley and every 
ford superabounds with fish ; where also 
the swelling mountains are covered with 
sheep, and the marish grounds strewed 
with cattle, whilst every field is filled 
with corn, and every swamp swarms 
with fowl. This, in my opinion, pro- 
claims a plenty, and presents Scotland 
a kingdom of prodigies and products too, 
to allure foreigners and entertain tra- 
vellers.”$ 


It is greatly to be regretted that 
Frank, who had the opportunity of 
affording so much information, should 
have been led by his intolerable 
pedantry into a style of writing fit 
only for Don Adriano de Armado. 
If he had been content to “ deliver 
himself like a man of this world,” his 
book would have formed a most 
valuable record of the condition of 
tbe country at atime when (though 
we by no means accept Lord Mac- 
aulay’s assertion that less was known 
of the Grampians than of the Andes) 
we are certainly in want of accurate 
and impartial ioformation. The 
book is scarce, and the reader may 
take the following description of 
Dumbarton as a fair sample of the 
intolerable style in which the whole 
of it is written. Arnoldus, it must 
be remembered, was Frank himself. 


“THEOPH.—What lofty domineering 
towers are those that storm the air and 
stand on tip-toe (to my thinking) upon 
two stately elevated pondrus rocks, that 
shade the valley with their prodigious 
growth, even to amazement? Because 
they display such adequate and exact 
proportion, with such equality in their 
mountainous pyramides, as if nature had 
stretched them into parallel lines with 
most accurate poize, to amuse the most 
curious and critical observer; though 
with exquisite perspectives he double 
an observation, yet shall he never trace 
a disproportion in those uniform pier- 
monts. 





* See Preface by Sir Walter Scott to the edition of Frank’s book, 1821. 
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. “ Arnn.—These are those natural and 
not artificial pyramides that have stood, 
for ought I know, since the beginnings 
of time; nor are they sheltered under 
any disguise, for Nature herself dressed 
up this elaborate precipiece, without art 
or engine, or any other manual, till ar- 
riving at this period of beauty and per- 
fection. And because, having laws and 
limits of her own, destined by the pre- 
rogative-royal of Heaven, she heaped up 
these massy inaccessible pyramides, to 
invalidate art and all its admirers, since 
so equally to shape a mountain, and to 
form it into so great and such exact pro- 
portions. 

‘- THEOPH.—Then it’s no fancy, I per- 
ceive, when in the midst of those lofty 
and elevated towers a palace presents it- 
self unto us, immurred with rocks and a 
craggy front, that with a haughty brow 
contemns the invaders; and where 
below, at those knotty descents, Neptune 
careers on brinish billows, armed with 
tritons in corselets of green, that threa- 
tens to invade this impregnable rock, 
and shake the foundations, which if he 
do, he procures an earthquake. 

“ ARN.—This is the rock; and that 
which you see elevated in air, and ino- 
culated to it, is an artificial fabrik, inve- 
lop’t, as you now observe, in the very 
breast of this prodigious mountain; 
which briefly, yet well enough, your 
observation directs to, both as to the 
form, situation, and strength. Moreover, 
it's a garrison, and kept by the Albions, 
where formerly our friend Fecelecius 
dwelt, who of late upon preferment is 
transplanted into Ireland: however, 
Aquilla will bid us welcome; and if I 
mistake not, he advances to meet us: 
look wishly forward, and you'll see him 
trace those delightful fields from the 
ports of Dumbarton. 

“ AQUIL.— What vain delusions thus 
possess me! Nay, what idle dotages 
and fictitious dreams thus delude me, 
if these be ghosts which I fancy men.— 
O heavens! it’s our friend Arnoldvs, and 
(if I mistake not) Theophilus with him- 
Welcome to Dumbarton !”* 


After some further conversation in 
the same style, Arnoldus and Theo- 
philus display their fishing-rods, and 
all three forthwith descend from 
their stilts, and talk like men of this 
world. “I’m for the fiy,” says Ar- 
noldus. “Then I’m for ground-bait,” 
replies Aquilla. “And I’m for any 
bait or any colour, so that I be but 
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doing,” exclaims Theophilus; and 
then follows a discussion upon brand- 
lings, gildtails, cankers, caterpillars, 
grubs, and locusts, with a barbarous 
suggestion to “strip off the legs of a 
grasshopper,” worthy of that “ quaint 
old cruel coxcomb,” Isaac Walton, 
whom, in spite of all his cold-blooded 
abominations, we cannot help loving 
in our hearts. The three friends then 
part, Arnoldas for the head, or more 
properly the foot, of Loch Lomond, 
whilst Aquilla and Theophilus re- 
main to try their luck and skill in the 
waters of Leven, and meet again to 
compare their sport and display their 
= Frank was a duil man on every- 

ing but fishing. When the rod and 
the fly are concerned he writes in 
earnest, his intolerable pedantry and 
affectation disappear, and his book, 
like all hooks containing a mixture of 
natural history, topography, sport- 
ing, and personal adventure, is de- 
lightful. His pedantry and dulness 
spoil every other subject ; even the 
Elitropia of Boccaccio, and the story 
of Bailie Pringle’s cow, and the 
Doch-an-dorroch, beeame stupid and 
tiresome in his hands; and he gives 
an account of the venerable Laird of 
Urquhart, who was the happy father 
of forty legitimate children, and 
who at the latter part of his life 
was in the habit of going to bed 
in his coffin, which was then hauled 
by pulleys close up to the ridge-tree 
of the house, in order that the old 
gentleman might be so much the near- 
er heaven should he receive a sudden 
summons, without any appreciation of 
the grotesque humour of the old man. 

Here and there a peevish word 
escapes him at the want of the com- 
forts he had been accustomed to on 
the banks of the Trent, and did not 
find in the wilds of Sutherland and 
Cromarty ; but so far from encoun- 
tering any of the perils which Lord 
Macaulay paints so vividly, he says, 
writing in a remote part of Suther- 
landshire, “ Let not our discourse dis- 
cover us ungrateful to the inhabi- 
tants, for it were madness more than 
good manners not to acknowledge 
civilities from a people that so civilly 
treated us."+ This was in 1657. 

Lord Macaulay’s next witness is 
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William Cleland. He vouches him 
to prove the important fact of the 
tar. “For the tar,” says Lord 
Macaulay, “I am indeb to Cle- 
land’s poetry.”* Oleland deserves 
to be remembered for better things 
than a poem which Lord Macaulay 
himself elsewhere describes as a 
‘“‘ Hudibrastic satire of very little in- 
trinsic value.”+ He was an accom- 
plished man and a gallant soldier, 
but about as bad a witness as to 
anything concerning the Highlanders 
as can be conceived. During the 
whole of his short life he was engag- 
ed in a bitter hand-to-hand contest 
with them. It was a struggle for life 
or death, and only terminated when 
Cleland, at the age of twenty-seven, 
fell by a Highland bullet at the head 
of the Cameronians, during his 
gallant and successful defence of 
Dankeld from the attack of the 
Highlanders in 1689. No one, there- 
fore, would think of regarding Cle- 
land as an impartial witness. But 
his poem, which Lord Macaulay 
quotes, will be found on examination 
to relate, not to the Highlands and 
their inhabitants in general, to whom 
Lord Macaulay applies it, but simply 
to that “ Highland Host” which was 
sent by Lauderdale to ravage the 
west in 1678, when Cleland was a 
boy of seventeen. It does not pro- 
fess even to give any descrip- 
tion of the Highlanders in general. 
The book is extremely scarce ; the 
only copy we have seen—a small 
12mo in the Grenville Collection—is 
marked as having cost three guineas. 
We therefore give the passage 
which Lord Macaulay refers to en- 
tire, in order that the reader may 
judge how far this description of the 
lawless rabble, let loose upon free 
ao on the western counties, justi- 

Lord Macaulay’s account of the 
company with whom a peaceful tra- 
veller would have “feasted” when 
journeying across Scotland. Even 


Cleland, it will be seen, draws by no 
means a contemptible picture of the 
officers of this host, his description 
of whose dress and accoutrements 
well befits the leaders of an irregular 
force. 
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“ But to discrive them right surpasses 

The art of nine Parnassus lasses, 

Of Lucan, Virgil, or of Horas, 

Of Ovid, Homer, or of Floras; 

Yea, sure such sights might have in- 
clined 

A man to nauceate at mankind: 

Some might have judged they were the crea- 
tures 

Called Selfies, whos costumes and fea- 
tures 

Paracelsus does descry 

In his Occult Philosophy; 

Or Faunes, or Brownies, if ye will, 

Or Satyres, come from Atlas hill, 

Or that the three-tongued tyke was sleep- 
ing 

Who hath the Stygian door a-keeping, 

Their head, their neck, their legges, and 
thighs, 

Are influenced by the skies, 

Without a clout to interrupt them. 

They need not strip them when they whip 


them, 
Nor loose their doublet when they're 
hanged ; 
If they be missed, its sure they're 
wrong’d. 
This keeps their bodies from  corrup- 
tions, 
From fistuls, humours, and eruptions, 

* * * *, 

* * * x 


Their durks hang down between their 
legs, 
Where they make many slopes and 


gegges, 
By rubbing on their naked side, 
And wambling from side to side. 
Bat those who were their chief command- 


ers, 
And such who bore the pirnie standarts, 
Who led the van and drove the rear, 
Were right well mounted of their gear ; 
With Brogues, Treues, and pirnie plaides, 
With gude blew Bonnets on their heads, 
Which on the one side had a flipe 
Adorned with a Tobacco-pipe. 
With Durk and snapwork, 
mille, 
A bag which they with onions fill, 
And, as their strick observers say, 
A tube-horn filled with usquebay, 
A slashed out coat beneath her plaides, 
A targe of timber, nailes, and hides, 
With a long two-handed sword. 
As good’s the country can affoord, 
Had they not need of bulk and bones 
Who fight with all these arms at once? 
It’s marvellous how in such weather, 
O’er hill and hop they came together, 
How in such storms they came so far; 
The reason is, they’re smeared with tar, 
Which doth defend them heel 
neck, 
Just as it does their sheep protect ; 
But least ye doubt that this be trew, 
They're just the colour of tarr’d wool. 


and Snuff- 


and 
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Nought like religion they retain, 

Of moral honestie they’re clean; 

In nothing they’re accounted sharp, 

Except in bagpipe and in harpe. 

For a misobliging word 

She'll durk her neighbour over the 
boord ; 

And then she'll flee like fire from flint, 

She'll scarcely ward the second dint. 

If any ask her of her thrift, 

Foresooth her nain sells lives by thift."* 


Cleland’s picture of the “ Highland 
Host” may pass well enough with 
Gilray’s caricatures of Napoleon’s 
army. As an illustration of what 
people said and thought, it is valu- 
able ; as a record of facts it is worth- 
less. A far greater satirist, some 
years later, drew a French officer 
preparing his own dinner by spitting 
half-a-dozen frogs on his rapier, and 
a Clare- market butcher tossing a 
French postillion, with a large port- 
manteau on his back, bodily over his 
shoulder with one hand. Even Lord 
Macaulay could hardly cite Hogarth 
to prove the diet of the French army, 
or the proportion of muscular strength 
of the two nations respectively. 

Lord Macaulay’s total want of 
perception of humour, of the power 
of distinguishing a grotesque play of 
fancy from the solemn assertion of a 
fact, leads him into numerous errors. 

We now come to Lord Macaulay’s 
principal authority — “almost all 
these circumstances,” he says (with 
a special exception of the tar in 
honour of Colonel Cleland), “are 
taken from Bart’s Letters.”+ Here, 
then, we arrive at the fountain-head. 
Bart’s Letters were first published 
in 1754. They were written twenty 
or thirty years earlier—that is to say, 
about the latter end of the reign of 
George I. Burt was a man of abil- 
ity, and possessed considerable power 
of observation; but he was a cOx- 
comb and a cockney. He was 
quartered at Inverness with some 
brother officers, one of whom at- 
tempted to ride “through a rain- 
bow,”t and another became so terri- 
fied on a hill-side (where there was, 
be it observed, a horse-road) that in 
panic terror he clung to the heather 
on the mountain-side, and remained 
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there till he was rescued by two of 
his own soldiers. Others of the 
party attempted to ascend to the top 
of Ben Nevis, “ but could not attain 
it.”|| They related on their return 
that this “wild expedition,” unsuc- 
cessful as it was, “took them up a 
whole summer’s day from five in the 
morning.” They returned thankful 
that they had escaped the mists, in 
which, had they been caught, they 
“must have perished with cold, wet, 
and hunger.” Burt himself travell- 
ed on horseback, with a sumpter- 
horse attending him. With this equi- 
page he attempted to ride over a 
bog, and got bogged as he deserved ; 
next he tried bog-trotting on foot, in 
heavy jackboots with high heels,** 
with little better success. Old hock, 
claret, and French brandy were ne- 
cessary to his comfort—he nauseated 
at the taste of whisky and the smell 
of peat. He has left a minute ac- 
count of his personal adventures dur- 
ing an expedition into the Highlands 
in October 172—. His route we 
have attempted in vain to trace. He 
met with bad weather, and was forced 
to take refuge in a “hat.” Let us 
hear the description which this fine 
gentleman has left of his quarters 
under the most disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances: — “My fare,” he says, 
“ was a couple of roasted hens (as they 
call them), very poor, new killed, the 
skins much broken with plucking, 
black with smoke, and greased wit 
bad butter.tt AsI had no great ap- 
ote to that dish, I spoke for some 
ard eggs, made my supper of the 
yolks, and washed them down with 
a bottle of good small claret. My 
bed had clean sheets and blankets. 
Pleas For want of anything more 
proper for breakfast, I took up with 
a little brandy, water, sugar, and 
yolks of eggs beat up together, which 
I think they called ‘ old man’s milk.’ ” 
We have many a time ourselves ‘been 
thankful for far worse fare than this, 
A couple of fowls brandered, fresh 
eggs, butter not to be commended, 
good light claret, brandy-and-water 
hot, with clean sheets and a clear 
turf fire — not bad chance-quarters, 
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when a snow-storm was howling 
down the glens, whirling madly round 
the mountains, and beating on the 
roof which sheltered the thankless 
cockney. Better, at any rate, than 
he deserved. Burt saw nothing in 
the 


‘Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood,” 


but ridges of “ rugged irregular lines,” 
those which “ appear next to the ether 
being rendered extremely harsh to 
the eye by appearing close to that 
diaphanous body.” What he thinks 
“the most horrid, is to look at the 
hills from east to west, or vice versa ;” 
and he sighs for “a poetical moun- 
tain, smooth and easy of ascent, 
clothed with a verdant flowery turf, 
where shepherds tend their flocks, 
sitting under the shade of tall pop- 
lars.” * Burt was a 


“Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain, 
And the nice manage of a clouded cane.” 


Richmond Hill was fairer in his eye 
than Ben Cruachan. He measures 
the terrors of a mountain- pass by 
saying that it was “twice as high as 
the cross of St. Paul’s is from Ludgate 
- Hill."t From the top of his hat to 
the sole of his shoe he was a cockney, 
one of those men for whose eyes the 
foxglove hangs its banner out in 
vain, who trample the wild violet 
remorselessly under the soles of their 
varnished boots, who see nothing but 
gloomy purple in that heather whose 
bloom even the trath of eye and skill 
of hand of Oreswick or Richardson 
fails to transfer in all its richness 
and all its tenderness to canvass or 
to paper, whose eyes are blind to 
the countless beauties of the brown 
winter wood, and whose ears are 
deaf to that melody in the sough of 
the wind through the leafless trees, 


which never failed to awaken kin- P 


dred poetry in the soul of Barns. We 
have no doubt that a London dining- 
room is more agreeable to all Lord 
Macaulay's senses than the wildest 
glen in which stag ever crouched 
among the bracken, and that Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick would rather lay 
his nose to the grating of a sewer 
than inhale the sweetest breeze that 
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ever came love-laden with the kisses 
of the honeysuckle from the shores 
of Innisfallen. Yet even Burt, as 
we have seen, in nO way supports 
Lord Macaulay’s description. The 
risk of murder and robbery, so elo- 
quently dilated upon by Lord Mac- 
aulay, is disposed of at once by Burt 
in the following passage :— 


** Personal robberies are seldom heard 
of among them. For my own part, I 
have several times, with a single servant, 
passed the mountain-way from hence to 
Edinburg with four or five hundred 
guineas in my portmanteau, without any 
apprehension of robbers by the way or 
danger in my lodgings at night; though in 
my sleep any one, with ease, might have 
thrust a sword from the outside through 
the wall of the hut and my body to- 
gether. J wish we could say as much 
of our own country, civilised as it is said 
to be, though we cannot be safe in going 
from London to Highgate.” 


This is the witness Lord Macaulay 
produces to prove the imminent peril 
a traveller in the Highlands was in 
of being “stripped and mangled” by 
marauders, and his eyes given as a 
meal to the eagles ! 

Neither Burt nor Frank intimate 
that they were ever in the slightest 
personal danger of this kind. The 
precipices and the torrents, on the 
dangers of which Lord Macaulay 
dilates, are precisely the same now 
that they were a hundred years ago; 
the risk of falling from the former 
depends on the quantity of whisky 
the traveller may have imbibed, and 
is no greater than it is on the top of 
Sleive League or the pass of Striden . 
Edge. The perils of the ford de- 
pend on the skill and care of those 
who traverse it. We ourselves were 
of a party, but two years ago, in the 
north of Ross, when two ladies, a 
ony, and a basket - carriage, were, 
to use Lord Macaulay’s magniloquent 
expression, “suddenly whirled awa 
by the boiling waves of a torrent. 
The pony swam as Highlands ponies 
know how to swim, As for the pre- 
cious freight, they, like Ophelia, 

“Fell in the weeping brook; their cloaths 


spread wide, 
And mermaid-like awhile did bear them 


up. 
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Thus happily rescued from “ muddy 
death,” hey shook down their long 
wet tresses, wrung out“ their gar- 
ments heavy with their drink,” and 
joined heartily in the laughter which 
followed close upon the momentary 
alarm occasioned by the adventure. 
All depends, in these cases, upon 
laying hold of the right handle. A 
man whose head turns giddy at the 
top of a precipice, who fears to walk 
through a stream up to his middle, 
who cannot feed well and sleep sound 
on such fare and in such quarters as 
Captain Burt thought it a bardship 
to be compelled to take up with a 
hundred and fifty years ago, who 
detests whiskey and peat-smoke, had 
better keep out of the Highlands, 
where he would be as much out of 
place as Lord Macaulay attempting 
to ride across Leicestershire with Mr. 
Little Gilmour or Lord Forester. 

The idea of making one’s supper 
upon a cake composed of oats and 
cow's blood is not agreeable. Bat it 
must be remembered that this is 
mentioned by Burt* not as fare that 
had ever been set before himself or 
apy other traveller, but as an expe- 
dient resorted to “ by the lower order 
of Highlanders” in seasons of extra- 
ordinary scarcity; and after all, we 
may fairly ask ourselves whether our 
disgust is not more moved by the 
revolting description than by the 
actual diet itself. Did Lord Macau- 
lay of Rothley, in the county of 
Leicester, never eat black-pudding or 
lamb’s tails? both of which, we can 
assure him, are esteemed delicacies 
in that part of the world. If he did, 
what would he think of seeing his 
repust described in the following 
manver? “At dinner a pudding 
composed of grain fit only for horses, 
mixed with the blood and fat of a 
pig, and boiled in a bag formed of 
the intestines of the same unclean 
beast, was set before him. This was 
followed by a dish composed of joints 
cut with a’ knife from the bodies of 
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living lambs, whose plaintive bleat- 
ings, as they wriggled their bleeding 
stumps within hearing and sight, did 
not disturb the appetite of the guest. 
Such was the diet which a Peer, a 
poet, and a historian did not think 
unpalatable in the middle of the 
nineteenth century.”| One might go 
on ad infinitum with similar illus- 
trations. Shrimps are esteemed uni- 
versally, we believe, to be delicate 
viands, and are especially in favour 
with the visitors at Margate and 
Herne Bay, who call them “ swimps.” 
What would be the effect upon Mr. 
and Mrs. Tomkins, and all the Mas- 
ter and Miss Tomkinses, as they re- 
turn home by the Gravesend boat, if 
they were told that they had feasted 
for a week upon obscene reptiles, fed 
upon the putrid flesh of dead dogs 
and drowned sailors, and packed in 
earthen vessels covered with rancid 
butter? Lord Macaulay, we pre- 
sume, does not visit Rosherville, but 
probably he eats “swimps” some- 
where; and we have no doubt that 
he spreads the trail of a woodcock 
upon a toast (first carefully extract- 
ing the sandbag), and swallows it 
with a relish which we should be 
sorry to interfere with by describing 
how the fine flavour which delights 
his palate is produced, It is absurd 
to look too minutely into these mat- 
ters, but a very little reflection will 
show that it is equally absurd to rely 
upon them as being necessarily indi- 
cations of barbarism. 

That there were and still are huts 
in the Highlands which swarm with 
vermin, and whose inhabitants are 
subject to cutaneous diseases, we are 
by no means disposed to deny. Un- 
happily the same thing may be said 
with truth of every county in Eng- 
Jand, nay, of every parish in London. 
Within a stone's throw of St. James's 
Palace, garrets may be found the in- 
habitants of which suffer from all the 
maladies in Lord Macaulay’s loath- 
some catalogue, and more to boot. 








* Vol. ii., p. 109. 


+ This fact is alluded to in a beautiful ballad, some stenzas of which have been 
handed down to our own day, and which tells us that when 


* Little Bo-peep had lost her sheep, 
And didn’t know where to find them; 
She found them indeed, 
But it made her heart bleed 


For they'd left their tails behind them.” 
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That outrages revolting to humanity 
have been, and as long as the pas- 
sions and vices of human nature re- 
main what they are, will again be 
perpetrated in the Highlands, as well 
as in every other place where man has 
set his foot, we freely admit. Few 
years have passed since, in the very 
heart of London, a wretched woman 
was brutally murdered in the course 
of her miserable and degraded pro- 
fession, and the murderer, for aught 
we know, still walks the streets in 
safety. Not many months ago, one 
mangled corpse was dropped over 
the parapet of Waterloo Bridge, 
and another, stripped naked, was 
thrown into a ditch within five miles 
of Hyde Park Corner; in neither 
case has the murderer been brought to 
justice. If we were disposed to paint 
@ picture of the state of London after 
the manner of Lord Macaulay, from 


these materials (facts, be it remem-- 


bered, recorded not in a lampoon or 
satire, but on the registers of the 
police and the reports of coroners’ 
inquests), what a den of assassins, 
what a seething caldron of vice and 
profligacy, what an abode of crime, 
disease, misery, and despair, might we 
represent the metropolis of the British 
Empire to be! 

Burt, as we have said, was a 
Cockney. Hia highest idea of sport 
was a little quiet hare-hunting. It 
was not until many years latter that 
Somerville (to whose memory be all 
honour paid) sketched a character 
now happily not uncommon. It was 
reserved for us in the present day to 
see the keenest sportsman, the best 
rider to hounds, the most enduring 
deer-stalker, and most skilful angler, 
at the same time an accomplished 
scholar, an eloquent writer, an orator, 
and a statesman.* Amongst the wits 
of the reign of Queen Anne, the fox- 
hunting country squire was the con- 
stant subject of ridicule. Burt aped 
their mode of thought, and it will be 
seen that his picture of the English 


squire is fully as unpleasing as that 


of the Highland laird ; it will be seen 
also how little foundation the latter, 
hostile and prejudiced as it is, affords 
for Lord Macaulay’s representation 
of him as a filthy treacherous savage, 
who held robbery to be a calling 
“not merely innocent but honour- 
able,” who revenged an insult by a 
“stab in the back,” and who, whilst 
he was “taking his ease, fighting, 
hunting, or marauding,” compelled 
his “aged mother, his pregnant wife, 
and his tender daughters” to till the 
soil and to reap the harvest.t 

Burt thus compares the English 
fox-hunter and the Highland laird:— - 


“The first of these characters,” (he 
says) “‘is, 1 own, too trite to be given 
you—but this by way of comparison. 
The squire is proud of his estate and 
affluence of fortune, loud and positive 
over his October, impatient of contradic- 
tion, or rather will give no opportunity 
for it; but whoops and halloos at every 
interval of his own talk, as if the com- 
pany were to supply the absence of his 
hounds. The particular characters of 
the pack, the various occurrences in a 
chase, where Jowler is the eternal hero, 
make the constant topic of his discourse, 
though perhaps none others are interest- 
ed in it. And his favourites, the tren- 
cher-hounds, if they please, may lie un- 
disturbed upon chairs and counterpanes 
of silk; and upon the least cry, though 
not hurt, his pity is excited more for 
them than if one of his children had 
broken a limb; and to that pity his 
anger succeeds, to the terror of the 
whole family. 

“The laird is national, vain of the 
number of his followers and his absolute 
command over them. In case of contra- 
diction he is loud and imperious, and 
even dangerous, being always attended 
by those who are bound to support his 
arbitrary sentiments. 

“The great antiquity of his family, 
and the heroic actions of his ancestors, 
in their conquest upon the enemy clans, 
is the inexhaustible theme of his con- 
versation ; and, being accustomed to do- 
minion, he imagines himself, in his usky, 
to be a sovereign prince, and, as I said 
before, fancies he may dispose of heads 
at his pleasure, 





* That this is a true picture of a numerous class, will be admitted by all. To 
the minds of those who ever had the happiness to meet him, on the moor, in the 
field, in the House of Commons, or at his own fireside, or who are acquainted with 
his admirable Essays on Agriculture, the late Mr. Thomas Gisborne of Yoxal Lodge 
will at once occur as one of the most remarkable examples of that class. 


+ Vol. iii, p. 305. 
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“Thus one of them places his vanity 
in his fortune, and his pleasure in his 
hounds. The other’s pride is in his 
lineage, and his delight is in command, 
both arbitrary in their way; and this 
the excess of liquor discovers in both. 
So that what little difference there is 
between them, seems to arise from the 
accident of their birth; and if the ex- 
change of countries had been made in 
their infancy, I make no doubt but each 
might have had the other's place, as 
they stand separately described in this 
letter. On the contrary, in like manner 
as we have many country gentlemen, 
merely such, of great humanity and 
agreeable (if not general) conversation ; 
so in the Highlands I have met with 
some lairds who surprised me with 
their good sense and polite behaviour; 
being so far removed from the more 
civilised part of the world, and consider- 
ing the wildness of the country, which 
one would think was sufficient of itself 
to give a savage turn to a mind the most 
humane.”* 

It may perhaps be said that Lord 
Macaulay makes amends to the High- 
lands for his groundless slanders by 
his equally groundless flattery. That 
the Highland gentleman has no right 
to complain of his stating that his 
clothes were “ begrimed with the ac- 
cumulated filth of years,” and that he 
dwelt in a hovel that ‘‘smelt worse 
than an English hogstye,” because he 
says in the next line that he did the 
honours of his hogstye with a “ lofty 
courtesy worthy of the most splendid 
circle of Versailles.” That “in the 
Highland councils men who would 
not have been qualified for the duty 
of parish clerks” (by which, if he 
means anything, Lord Macaulay must 
mean that they were not “ men of sweet 
_ Voice and becoming gravity to raise 
the psalm,” like the famous P. P. clerk 
of this parish), ‘‘ argued questions of 
peace and war, of tribute and homage, 
with ability worthy of Halifax and 
Carmarthen,” and that “ minstrels 
who did not know their letters” pro- 
duced poems in which the “ tender- 
ness of Otway” was mingled with 
“the vigour of Dryden.” What the 
honours of a hogstye may be—whe- 
ther Halifax or Carmarthen could 
“adventure to lead the psalm,” or 
exercised themselves in “ singing 
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godly ballads,” or what kind of verses 
were produced by minstrels who were 
unable to commit them to writing, 
and whose productions have conse- 
quently not come down to our day— 
we know not. But, to quote a homely 
proverb, two blacks do not make a 
white, and to call a man a thief, a 
murderer, and a filthy, abject, igno- 
rant, illiterate savage, in one Tine, 
and to describe him as graceful, dig- 
nified, and full of noble sensibility 
and lofty courtesy, with the intellect 
of a statesman and the genius of a 
poet, in the next, gives one about as 
accurate a picture of his mind and 
manners as one would obtain of his 
features by two reflections taken the 
one vertically and the other horizon- 
tally in the bowl of a silver spoon. 

Lord Macaulay’s taste for, and, we 
are bound to add, his extensive 
knowledge of, the most worthless 
productions that have survived from 
the time of the Revolution to our 
own day, is amusing. It is a class 
of literature, which would have made 
Grandpapa Mills’s hair stand on 
end. It is enough to make the staid 
old Quaker turn in his grave to 
think of his graceless grandson flirt- 
ing with Mrs. Manley and Afra 
Behn. From the latter lady he 
cites+ a “coarse and  prophane 
Scotch poem,” describing, in terms 
which he is too modest to quote, 
“How the first Hielandman was 
made.” Possibly it is the same mo- 
desty, and a feeling of reluctance to 
corrupt his readers, which has in- 
duced Lord Macaulay to cite a vol- 
ume in which this poem is not to be 
found. In that volume, however, 
there happens to be a description of 
a Datchman equally indecent, and, 
though Lord Macaulay may perhaps 
not admit it, equally worthy of 
belief. Portraits of Irishmen, just 
as authentic, abound in the farces 
which were popular a few years 
later ; and even now the English gen- 
tlemen on the French stage, with his 
mouth fall of “Rosbif” and “God- 
dams,” threatens to “sell his vife at 
Smitfield.” 

If Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander 
should take to writing history after 





* Burt, vol. iii. p. 247. 
+ Vol. iii. p. 309. 
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the fashion of his great progenitor, he 
may perhaps paint the Welsh in col- 
ours similar to and upon authorities as 
trustworthy as those Lord Macaulay 
has used and relied upon in his picture 
of the Scotch. If he does, his descrip- 
— will be something of the following 
ind :— 


“In the days of Queen Victoria, the 
inhabitant of the Principality was a 
savage and a thief. He subsisted by 
plunder. The plough wasunknown. He 
snatched from his more industrious 
neighbour his flocks and his herds, 
When the flesh he thus obtained was ex- 
hausted, he gnawed the bones like a dog, 
until hunger compelled him again to 
visit the homesteads and larders of 
England. With all the vices, he had 
few or none of the virtues of the savage. 
He was ungrateful and inhospitable. 
That this was his character is proved 
by verses which still re-echo in the nur- 
series of Belgrave Square and along the 
marches of Wales :— 


‘Taffy was a Welshman, 
Taffy was a thief; 
Taffy came to my house, 
Stole a piece of beef. 
I went to Taffy’s house, 
Taffy was from home; 
Taffy came to my house, 
Stole a marrow-bone.’” 


This is every bit as authentic as 
Lord Macaulay's description of the 
Highlanders. Such history may be 
supplied in any quantity and at the 
shortest notice. All that is necessary 
is a volume of cotemporary lampoons, 
a bundle of political songs, or a 
memory in which such things are 
stored, and which may save the 
trouble of reference. The genius it 
requires is a genius for being abusive, 
The banks of the Thames and the 
Cam furnish abundance of professors, 
male and female, of the art of vitu- 

ration, but as Lord Macaulay, from 

is frequent repetition of the same 
terms of abuse, seems to have ex- 
hausted his “derangement of epi- 
taphs,” we would recommend him to 
turn to Viner's Abridgment, title 
Action for Words, where he will 
find one hundred and thirty folio 
pages of scolding, from which he may 
select almost any phrase of abuse and 
vituperation, with the advantage of 
knowing also the nice distinctions 
by which the law has decided what 
words are and what are not action- 
able, which may be used with im- 
punity against the living, and which 
must be reserved for the safe slander 
of the dead. 
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LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION: 


LUTHER—CALVIN—LATIMER—KNOX. 


PrincrpaL TuLiocn has given us 
here a masterly delineation of four 
of the chief leaders, or heroes, of the 
Reformation — Luther, Calvin, Lati- 
mer, and Knox. In our judgment, 
he has reproduced each one of these 
characters with historical fidelity, 
and accompanied his portraiture 
with reflections of a highly intelli- 
gent and liberal description—liberal, 
generous, and indulgent, but such as 
never compromise his own genuine 
convictions, such as never sacrifice 
truth to courtesy. Professor Tul- 
loch very fairly represents the sin- 
cere and enlightened Protestantism 
of the nineteenth century. We have 
only one difficulty in reviewing his 
book : we find so few opportunities 
for dissent; we cannot pick a quarrel 
with our author; we must content 
ourselves with observations of a col- 
lateral or explanatory character; we 
may here and there extend or qualify 
some of his remarks. 

We wish that to the four names 
he has selected our author had added 
a fifth—that of Cranmer. We should 
be sorry to lose the spirited sketch 
of Latimer ; but if any one man can 
be said to represent the Reformation 
in England, it is Cranmer; and if 
the number four was to be preserved, 
and each of the four was to represent 
his own nation, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ought to have occupied 
the place of the sturdy preacher at 
St. Paul’s cross. Moreover, our re- 
forming Archbishop has been lately 
treated, by more than one writer, 
with undue severity ; and we think 
he would have received a fair measure 
of justice at the hands of Principal 
Talloch : not that he would have 
been a favourite with the Principal 
—we rather suspect not — but we 
should have counted on a generous 
and considerate estimate of the man. 
A reforming Archbishop who lived 
much in courts, and who had to ad- 


vance his cause by influence with 
monarchs, and not by passionate ap- 
peals to the public, cannot be expect- 
ed to display the straightforward 
simple heroism of a Jobn Knox, who 
is seen standing at the head of a 
quite republican movement. Per- 
haps he may still, at some fature 
time, fall into the hands of our im- 
partial yet generous critic. 

Of the four great names which, in 
the meanwhile, stand here before us, 
Lather naturally takes the first place. 
Of no man, perhaps, who ever lived 
upon this earth, have so many and 
such contradictory things been writ- 
ten; no man ever had such applaud- 
ing friends and such villifying foes ; 
and we may safely prophesy that, as 
long as Christendom endures, his 
name and fame will be the theme of 
angry controversy. Not only is it 
impossible that the Catholic and the 
Protestant should agree in their esti- 
mate of this man and the work he 
accomplished ; bat even to Protest- 
ants he presents so many phases of 
character — he and his writings may 
be seen under so many different 
lights—that any steady uniform judg- 
ment is almost unattainable. e 
have most of us felt how difficult it 
is to preserve at all times that high 
regard for the great German reformer 
which we could willingly cherish, and 
which we have probably received 
from our earliest reading and from 
standard historical authorities. There 
is one course only to be pursued, by 
which we may hope to keep a stead- 
fast judgment—it is the course which 
our author pursues, and which, in- 
deed, is generally pursued, only not 
with sufficient consistency. We must 
not at once compare him with con- 
temporary scholars or philosophers, 
nor must we merely turn over his 
writings to estimate the man; we 
must treat him historically. We 
must begin with the monk—with the 
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peasant monk of Germany; and we 
must not afterwards forget that this 
was our starting-point. We have a 
pious, poor, superstitious monk—the 
son of a German peasant, and a man of 
genius withal—and we have to watch 
the development of such a one at an 
era when learning was penetrating 
into the monastery. 

It is the development in this monk 
of a form of Christian piety that we 
have to watch —a form of what is 
often called mystical piety developed 
in defiance of the Church, extended 
amongst the people, and combated 
for in the scholastic learning of the 
times. It is not our intention to go 
over the well-known biography of 
Luther, but from the day when he 
vows that ‘* God willing, he will beat 
a hole in Tetzel’s drum,” to those 
last fretful years of his life when he 
predicts the end of all things—sees 
the whole world on the very eve of 
destruction — nature herself in final 
dissolution — because he, Martin Lu- 
ther, with the epistles of St. Paul in 
his hand, has not been received by 
universal Christendom — we trace 
throughout the continuous develop- 
ment of one form of Christian piety. 
This constituted the strength of the 
Reformation. Our German monk, 
a man of fervent genius, far outsteps 
the religion of such priests and con- 
fessors as surrounded him. He is 
not satisfied with any attainable 
standard of moral rectitude. His 
spirit seeks a@ union with the Spirit 
of God, and he yearns after a purity 
of heart which will justify such aspi- 
ration. It is a form of piety which 
appears in every epoch amongst soli- 
tary thinkers, with whom religious 
meditation has become a passion. In 
this instance it steps beyond the 
cloister to do battle with the church. 
Ranke, the historian of the Reforma- 
tion, states it well—“‘Oh my sins, 
my sins, my sins!’ writes our monk 
to Staupitz, who was not a little 
astonished when he received the con- 
fession of so sorrowful a penitent, 
and found that he had no sinfal acts 
to acknowledge. His anguish was 
the straggle of the creature after the 
purity of the Creator, to whom it 
feels itself profoundly and intimately 
allied, yet from whom it is severed 
-by an immeasurable gulf —a feeling 
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which Luther nourished by incessant 
solitary brooding, and which had 
taken the more complete possession 
of him because no penance had 
power to appease it, no doctrine 
truly touched it, no confessor would 
hear of it.” 

When, therefore, it is popularly 
said that the right of private judg. 
ment was the principle established 
by the Reformation, this statement 
is only correct if we are speaking of 
a great result of the whole move- 
ment. It is plainly erroneous if we 
are speaking of the principle which 
animated Luther and other of the 
early Reformers. That which ani- 
mated them was a most dogmatic 
assertion of their own great doctrine 
of religion. In making this assertion 
they gave, whether they intended it 
or not, a conspicuous example of the 
freedom of private judgment. But 
left to themselves, they would very 
willingly have limited this freedom 
to those who would have used it in 
exactly the same manner as they did. 
Principal Tulloch very ably points 
this out. 

“Tt remains for us to inquire con- 
cerning the main thought that moved 
Luther and animated him in all his 
work. It requires but little penetration 
to discover that he was possessed by such 
a thought —-that a profound principle, 
a single inspiring spiritual idea, ran 
through the whole of the great move- 
ment, and more than anything else gave 
direction and strength and triumph to 
it. It was characteristically 
a spiritual revolt—an awakening of 
the individual conscience in the light of 
the old Gospel, for centuries imprisoned 
and obscured in the dim chambers of 
men’s traditions, but now at length 
breaking forth with renewed radiance. 
This was the life and essence of Luther’s 
own personal struggle, and this it was 
which formed the spring of all his la- 
bours, and gave them such a pervading 
and mighty energy. The principle ot 
moral individualism—of the free respon- 
sible relation of every soul to God—this 
it is which stamps the movement of 
Luther with its characteristic impress, 
and more than any other thing enables 
us to understand its power and success, 
Tt is nothing else than what we call, in 
theological language, justification by faith 
alone, but we prefer to apprehend it in 
this more general and ethical form of 
expression.” 
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But this individualism in religion, 
as the Principal has designated it — 
this personal union (as we should 
prefer to describe it) with the Divine 
Being as He exists in the second 
person of the Trinity, could not be 
taught as the sole essential, the sum 
and substance of Christianity, with- 
out involving in itself a rebellion 
against the Catholic Church. The 
right of private judgment, or the 
duty to think for ourselves, was ne- 
cessarily mingled up with this doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone. 
The man must dare to think in op- 
position to the church who can hope to 
be saved independently of the church. 
And again, whilst he believes that 
his salvation is partly due to the 
sacraments of the church, or to his 
membership of the visible church as 
it exists on earth, he can never ex- 
tricate himself entirely from the do- 
minion or authority of the hierarchy. 
Thus this individual piety, which 
set aside every species of human or 
earthly mediation, necessarily led to 
a rebellion against all human or 
priestly authority in the matter of 
religious doctrine. But, continues 
our author— 


“Tt was very far from Luther's inten- 
tions, even after he had entered on his 
contest with Rome, to assert what has 
been called the right of private judg- 
ment in matters of religion. Even in 
the end he did not fully understand or 
admit the validity of this principle; and 
yet so far there was no other resting- 
ground for him. He was driven to 
claim for himself freedom of opinion in 
the light of Scripture as the only posi- 
tion on which, with any consistency, he 
could stand. Accordingly, when press- 
ed to retract his views at Worms, when 
it was clearly made manifest that au- 
thority, Catholic and Imperial, was 
against him, he boldly took his ground 
here in magnanimous and always me- 
morable words.. For himself he said, 
‘Unless I be convinced by Scripture or 
by reason, I can and will retract no- 
thing; for to act against my conscience 
is neither safe nor honest. Here I 
stand,’ avg 

“Tt is too well known, however, that 
neither he nor any of his fellow-reform- 
ers recognised the full meaning and 
bearing of this position. They knew 
what their own necessities demanded, 
but that was all. They raised the en- 
sign of a free Bible in the face of Rome, 
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but they speedily refused to allow others 
to fight under this banner as well as 
themselves. What Luther claimed for 
himself against Catholic authority, he 
refused to Carlstadt and refused to 
Zwingle, in favour of their more liberal 
doctrinal views. He failed to see that 
their position was exactly his own, with 
a difference of result, which indeed was 
all the difference in the world to him.” 


Most true: Luther issued from 
his monastery with all the spirit of a 
martyr for his faith; he was pre- 
pa to die, if necessary, for his 
faith. Right of freedom of inquiry 
was not his cause. He defied the 
Emperor and the Pope, not in the 
name of humanity or the rights of 
man, but in the name of the ever- 
living God. He looked direct to 
God for his support. He was ready 
to be a martyr for his faith — not 
for the abstract cause of freedom of 
thought : that species of martyrdom 
has yet to appear amongst us, if it 
ever will. 

“Scripture as a witness,” thus Principal 
Tulloch eloquently concludes his chap- 
ter upon Luther, “disappeared behind 
the Augsburg Confession as a standard ; 
and so it happened more or less with all 
the reformers. They were consistent 
in displacing the Church of Rome from 
its position of assumed authority over 
the conscience, but they were equally 
consistent all of them in raising a dog- 
matic authority in its stead. In favour 
of their own views, they asserted the 
right of private judgment to interpret 
and decide the meaning of Scripture, 
but they had nevertheless no idea of a 
really free interpretation of Scripture. 
Their orthodoxy everywhere appealed 
to Scripture, but it rested in reality 
upon an Augustinian commentary of 
Scripture. They displaced the medieval 
schoolmen, but only to elevate Augus- 
tine; and having done this, they had 
no conception of any limits attaching to 
this new tribunal of heresy. Freedom 
of opinion, in the modern sense, was 
utterly unknown to them. There was 
not merely an absolute truth in Scrip- 
ture, but they had settled by the help 
of Augustine what this truth was; and 
any variations from this standard were 
not to be tolerated. The idea of a free 
faith holding to very different dogmatic 
views, and yet equally Christian — the 
idea of spiritual life and goodness apart 
from theoretical orthodoxy —had not 
dawned in the sixteenth century, nor 
long afterwards. Heresy was not a 
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mere divergence of intellectual appre- 
hension, but a moral obliquity—a statu- 
tory offence—to be punished by the 
magistrate, to be expiated by death. It 
is the strangest and most saddening of 
all spectacles to contemplate the slow 
and painful process by which the hu- 
man mind has emancipated itself from 
the dark delusion that intellectual error 
is a subject of moral offence and punish- 
ment.” 


But while our author thus repudi- 
ates the idea that the progressive 
intellect of man, which God has 
created for forward and incessant 
action, should be checked and limited 
by Augsburg Confessions, or any 
articles or formulas of faith into 
which Christianity was re-cast at the 
time of the Reformation, he never 
fails to do justice to the leaders of 
that movement and the great work 
they accomplished. We should will- 
ingly follow him in his delinea- 
tions of the personal character of 
Luther, but that other portions of 
his book present the attraction of 
greater novelty. He does full jus- 
tice to the geniality and warmth of 
Luther’s nature, to his boldness and 
magnanimity, to his fervid genius; 
and, on the other hand, he does not 
spare the dogmatism that defaced 
his later years, or the superstition 
that accompanied him through life. 
But we turn from the German re- 
former to one whose personal his- 
tory and character, if less interesting, 
are less generally known—to the 
second on the list, Calvin. 

Calvin is in many respects a con- 
trast to Luther. Of cold temper, 
subtle and systematic ia his theo- 
logy, his office was to give order and 
precision and completeness to the 
doctrines of the new church. If 
Luther may be represented as the 
sturdy reaper entering first into the 
field with his scythe or reaping-hook, 
Calvin may be said to follow after, 
binding the scattered corn into sym- 
metrical sheaves, which he leaves 
standing there in due order in the 
open field. Calvin must also have 
possessed great administrative talent ; 
he was a man of action as well as 
of thought; he governed a city, gave 
laws to a republic. He was the Per- 
icles of Geneva; or let us say that 
he was the Lycurgus of the Puritans. 
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One thing is noticeable in Calvin's 
education: we find him, in his youth, 
alternately occupied with theology 
and jurisprudence. He enters first 
into the church, then transfers him- 
self to the study of the law, appa- 
rently at the desire of his father, 
who, himself a notary, thought pro- 
bably that the legal profession would 
lead bis very able son to higher 
advancement in life. This twofold 
study of theology and jurisprudence 
was training bim for the part he 
played of legislator and clerical ora- 
tor of the republican city of Geneva. 
His religious convictions, however, 
finally determined him to devote his 
mind to theology, and these convic- 
tions led him also gradually to take 
his stand with the reformers. 


“Slowly but surely he passed over to 
the Protestant ranks, in a manner en- 
tirely contrasted with that of Luther, 
even as his mind and character were so 
wholly different. We trace no strug- 
gling steps of dogmatic conviction —no 
profound spiritual agitations — no crisis, 
as in the case of the German reformer. 
We only learn that, from being an ap- 
parently satisfied and devoted adherent 
of Popery, he adopted, with a quiet but 
steady and zealous faithfulness, the new 
opinions. He himself, indeed, in his 
preface, when commenting on the Psalms, 
speaks of his conversion being a sudden 
one; and to his own reflection after- 
wards it may have seemed that the clear 
light began to dawn upon him all at 
once; but the facts of his life seem 
rather to show it in the light in which 
we have represented it, as a gradual and 
consistent growth under the influences 
which surrounded him, first at Orleans 
and then at Bourges.” 


We apprehend that these great 
changes of opinion may generally be 
described as both sudden and gra- 
dual; that is, there was a gradual 
preparation for the change, a shaking 
here and there of old opinions, an 
introduction here and there of new 
thoughts and sentiments, and yet 
there was also one epoch, one day 
or hour, when the new point 
view was once for all adopted, and 
the man suddenly became a cham- 
pion of the very doctrine he had 
been contending against, perha 
persecuting. He had been zealously 
arguing, zealously persecuting, up to 
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the last moment; many misgivings 
had occurred to him; many admoni- 
tions or suspicions that there lay 
a great truth in the very creed he 
was denouncing, had been silenced 
or rudely thrust aside; but his 
thoughts were nevertheless arrang- 
ing themselves after some new order, 
and he suddenly became aware that 
this was the doctrine, or the system, 
that he must henceforth ieach and 
live by. Calvin proceeded to Paris 
(1533), which at that time, under the 
teaching of Lefevre and Farel, had 
become a centre of the reformed 
faith. It was not long before he 
made such manifestations of bis opi- 
nions as -obliged him to quit that 
city, and he shortly afterwards set- 
tled at Basle. 

As it is not our intention to pro- 
ceed with any of these biographies 
step by step, we pass at once to Cal- 
vin’s connection with the city of Gen- 
eva. This is related by Principal Tul- 
loch briefly, and yet with sufficient 
fulness to render his account instruc- 
tive and valuable as an_ historical 
summary. He describes in a few 
words the political condition of Gen- 
eva at this time. A student of the 
middle ages might be delighted with 
the complication this presents. We 
have the feudal baron, the prince- 
bishop, the free city, all asserting 
their claim. Geneva was a free city 
of the Empire; but first its bishop 
took the lion’s share of the temporal 
rule; then the bishop does not exer- 
cise his power directly, but through 
an officer called a Vidomme (vice- 
dominus), and this officer or vidomme 
becomes hereditary in the dukes of 
Savoy. In the beginning of the six- 
teenth century we find the bishop 
aiding the duke to destroy whatever 
remained of the free city, or of the 
liberties of the Genevese. The citi- 
zens rose in arms. ‘ By the help of 
the free Helvetian states, particularly 
Berne and Fribourg, the _ patriots 
triumphed, the friends of Savoy were 
banished, the vidommate abolished, 
and its powers transferred to a board 
of magistrates.” 

The conduct of its bishops would 
naturally alienate the Genevese from 
the ancient hierarchy, and when the 
reformer Farel made his appearance 
in the city (1532), he found a large 
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party ready to join him. It was not 
without a sharp struggle, however, 
that the reformed faith had become 
established as the religion of the 
republic, and Farel and his coadjutors 
were still beset by many difficulties 
when Calvin providentially came to 
their aid. He came to Geneva for a 
single day ; he stayed to make a con- 
fession of faith for a whole city. He 
came as a mere traveller, anxious 
only to advance upon his journey; 
he stayed to legislate for and to 
govern a republic. 


“ His old friend Tillet, now in Geneva, 
discovered who the traveller was, and 
apprised Farel of his discovery. Situ- 
ated as Fare] then was, almost alone, 
with the Reformation but partly accom- 
plished, and the elements of disturbance 
smouldering around him, the advent of 
Calvin seemed to him an interposition 
of Divine Providence. He hastened to 
see him, and set before him his claims 
for assistance, and the work of God so 
obviously awaiting him. But Calvin was 
slow to move. He urged his desire to 
study, and be serviceable to all churches, 
rather than to attach himself to any 
one church in particular. He would 
fain have yielded to the intellectual bias 
so strong in him, and did not yet ac- 
knowledge to himself the still stronger 
instinct for practical government that 
lay behind his intellectual devotion. By 
some strange insight, however, Farel 
penetrated to the higher fitness of the 
young stranger who stood before him; 
and he ventured, in the spirit of that 
daring enthusiasm which characterised 
him, to lay the curse of God upon him 
and his studies if he refused his aid to 
the church in the time of need. This, 
which seemed to Calvin a divine men- 
ace, had the desired effect. ‘It was,’ he 
said, ‘as if God had seized me by His 
awful band from heaven.’ He aban- 
doned his intention of pursuing his jour- 
ney, and joined eagerly with #arel in the 
work of Reformation.” 


He was immediately elected as 
Theacher' of Theology. In a short 
time, both as Preacher and as Coun-— 
cillor, his influence was supreme. It 
is well known with what severity 
our evangelical Lycurgus ruled his 
republic. Not only was vice pun- 
ished, but frivolity was restrained. 
Dress and the dinner were laid under 
strict regulations; all holidays, ex- 
cept Sunday, if that could rank as g 
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holiday, were abolished. Even a bride 
might not wear her flowing tresses, 
nor was she to be welcomed to her 
new home with noise and revelry. The 
very number of the dishes at the 
wedding feast was made a subject 
of legislation. It is remembered still 
by those who remember nothing else 
of Calvin, that he laid sacrilegious 
hand upon the marriage feast. An 
old man who pointed out to our au- 
thor the supposed resting-place of the 
reformer, seemed to have little other 
idea of Calvin than as the man 
who limited the number of dishes at 
dinner ! 

These unwise and vexatious re- 
strictions led to a reaction or rebellion 
against the government of the re- 
former. A party arose who bear the 
name of thie Libertines, who succeeded 
in chasing him out of the city. For 
three years Calvin was a banished 
man. SBanished to his privacy and 
his books, the exile was no doubt 
sufficiently content. He could do 
without Geneva far better than 
Geneva could do without him. The 
Libertines could not govern the city, 
and Calvin was recalled. That party, 
be it what it may, which can give to 
a community the indispensable bless- 
ings of order and law, must rule. 
The government of Calvin, whatever 
its defects, was wanted at that mo- 
ment. It has this palpable justifica- 
tion. He who alone can give a peo- 
ple order—saint or sinner—Calvin or 
Napoleon, steps by right into the seat 
of power. Nor when Calvin returned 
did he abate in the least the severity 
of his rule; on the contrary, he re- 
fused to respond to the invitation of 
the citizens till he had evidence of 
their willingness to submit to the 
re-establishment of the reformed dis- 
cipline. 


“The great code of ecclesiastical and 
moral legislation, which guided both the 
consistory and council, was the produc- 
tion of Calvin. It was sworn to by the 
whole of the people in a great assembly 
in St. Peter’s, on the 20th November 
1541. It not only laid down general 
rules, but entered with the most rigorous 
control into all the affairs of private life. 
From his cradle to his grave the Genevese 
citizen was pursued by its inquisitorial 
eye. Ornaments for the person, the 
shape and length of the hair, the modes 
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of dress, the very number of dishes for 
dinner, were subjected to special regula- 
tion. Wedding presents are only per- 
mitted within limits; and at betrothals, 
marriages, or baptisms, bouquets must 
not be encircled with gold or jewelled 
with pearls or other precious stones, 
“The registers of Geneva remain to 
show with what abundant rigour these 
regulations were carried out. It is a 
strange and mournful record, with ludi- 
crous lights crossing it here and there, 
A man hearing an ass bray, and saying 
jestingly, ‘Il chante un beau psaume,’ is 
sentenced to temporary banishment from 
the city, A young girl in church singing 
the words of a song to a psalm-tune, is 
ordered to be whipped by her parents, 
Three children are punished, because, dur- 
ing the sermon, instead of going to church, 
they remained outside to eat cakes.” 


And so the list goes on, intermin- 
gled with some cases of terrible se- 
verity. Death itself is inflicted upon 
a child where the rod has been always 
held to be the appropriate punishment. 
But since Calvin based all his laws 
on the authority of Scripture, where, 
it may be asked, was the error he 
committed? His consistorial discip- 
line, and the like, he declares to be 
“the yoke of Christ,” and his whole 
system of polity. is presumed to rest 
upon the Divine word—and ought not 
this sacred authority to decide upon 
every portion of our lives? Surely 
there is a visible church to be erected 
on earth according to the pattern 
of the invisible church above—or, in 
the language of St. Augustine, a 
civitas Dei to be established by 
Christians — else for what purpose 
have men become Christians? How 
many noble spirits have laboured and 
thought over this civitas Dei, this 
kingdom of God to be instituted on 
earth — and could Calvin have been 
wrong in his attempt to model Geneva 
into this civitas Dei? Certainly not. 
But the mistake of Calvin, as Priacipal 
Tulloch will tell us, was, that instead 
of seeking to infuse the spirit of 
Christianity into all our relations of 
life— instead of making the grand 
fandamental principle of the religion 
the ground of all his laws—-he sought 
for specific laws in texts of Scrip- 
ture appropriate to other times, and 
sought by ezternal regulations to 
construct a kingdom of heaven which 
must always grow from within. 
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“Did not Calvin establish his church 
polity and church discipline upon Scrip- 
ture?—and is not this a warrantable 
course? Assuredly not in the spirit in 
which he didit. The fundamental source 
of the mistake is here: the Christian 
Scriptures are a revelation of divine 
truth, and not a revelation of church 
polity. They not only do not lay down 
the outline of such a polity, but they do 
not even give the adequate and conclu- 
sive hintsof one. And for the best of all 
reasons, that it would have been entirely 
contrary to the spirit of Christianity to 
have done so; and because in point of 
fact, the conditions of human progress 
do not admit of the imposition of any 
unvarying system of government, eccle- 
siastical or civil. The system adapts 
itself to the life, everywhere expands 
with it, or narrows with it, but is nowhere 
in any particular form the absolute con- 
dition of life. A definite outline of 
church polity, therefore, or a definite 
code of social ethics, is nowhere given in 
the New Testament; and the spirit of 
it is entirely hostile to the absolute asser- 
tion of one or the other. Calvin, in 
truth, must have felt this sufficiently in 
his constant appeal to the spirit and de- 
tails of the Old Testament legislation. 
The historical confusion, in this respect, 
in which he and all his age shared, was 
a source of fruitful error here as else- 
where.” 

While, on the one hand, Calvin 
had to contend for his government 
and discipline with the citizens, he 
had, on the other hand, to do in- 
cessant battle with theologians for 
his doctriae. He had wrought the 
Confession of Augsburg into a sys- 
tem which, for a certain method and 
consistency, has won the admiration 
of all parties, but which nevertheless, 
in more points than one, has been 
often declared to offend the common- 
sense of mankind, as well as to con- 
tradict the general current of Scrip- 
tural language. It could not be ex- 
pected that such a system should be 
unassailed ; nor can we be surprised 
that, at a period of great mental ac- 
tivity, others besides Luther and 
Calvin chose to adopt bold views of 
their own. Yet our spiritual ruler 
of Geneva seemed to think that every 
heresy but his own was @ crime. 
And it must be added that he had 
fog himself in such a position that 

is government depended on the 
predominance of his doctrine. It is 
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worth the consideration of those who 
may still banker after some civitas 
Dez, such as Calvin sought to estab- 
lish, that if municipal laws are based 
on a system of divinity, the State has 
put it out of its power to be tole- 
rant ; freedom of thought has become 
too intimately associated with diso- 
bedience to the laws. 

Amongst the names of those whom 
Calvin enters into controversy with, 
there is one which will assuredly ar- 
rest the reader: he will give his 
tribute of compassion to the poor 
scholar, Sebastian Castellio. The 
poor scholar, distinguished for his 
classical knowledge, betook himself, 
in an evil hour, to controversial divi- 
nity. But belonging to neither of 
the great factions, what could be- 
come of the unbefriended layman ? 
Poverty was the lightest evil, the 
most lenient punishment, by which 
he could have been visited. We 
catch sight of him living alone, so 
poor that he goes out at night to 
pick up sticks for firewood on the 
banks of the Rhine. We mast quote 
a sentence or two about this Sebas- 
tian Castellio. 

“Calvin had become acquainted wita 
Castellio at Strasburg. They seem at 
first to have warmly attracted one ano- 
ther; and Calvin was, beyond all doubt, 
for some time very zealous in his friend- 
liness to the poor scholar, whose ingeni- 
ous spirit and classical acquirements had 
won his regard. On his return to Ge- 
neva he invited him thither, and pro- 
cured for him the appointment of regent 
or tutor in the gymnasium of the city. 
In reality, however, there were but few 
points of sympathy between the two 
men. Castellio’s lesrning was intenscly 
humanistic; his classical tastes and 
somewhat arbitrary criticism moulded 
all that he did; and especially as he 
aspired to be a theologian, and to carry 
this spirit into his Scriptural studies, he 
soon came into conflict- with Calvin. 
. . « Castellio desired to enter into 
the ministry ; but Calvin advised the 
Council that this was not expedient, on 
account of some peculiar opinions which 
he held, There were certain rationalistic 
views as to the authenticity and charac- 
ter of the Song of Solomon, the descent 
of Christ into hell, and also about elec 
tion. Irritated probably by disappoint- 
ment, he now vehemently attacked Cal- 
vin. After a violent scene in church. 
which is painted perhaps with some ex 
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aggeration by the reformer, he was 
forced to leave the city. The two old 
friends, now declared enemies, did not 
spare each other henceforth. Castellio 
retired to Basle, and amongst his other 
employments busied himse)f with a free 
criticism of the Calvinistic doctrines. 
k It is but a melancholy spectacle 
of polemical hatred on both sides; but 
the truculence of the theologians, it must 
be confessed, bears off the palm. Oas- 
tellio was no match for them in strength 
of argument or firm consistency of pur- 
pose. He lived on in great poverty at 
Basle, cultivating his garden with his 
own hand, and without the means of 
fuel, as he sat up at night to finish his 
translation of the Scriptures. He died 
in want in 1563, the same year as Cal- 
vin; and Montaigne has given vent to 
his expression of shame for his age, that 
one so distinguished should have been 
left to die so miserably. A regretful 
memory lingers around his blameless 
scholarly life,—pinching poverty and sad 
death, and especially the incident, so 
touching in its simplicity, of his going 
during the night to the banks of the 
Rhine to pick up pieces of drift-wood 
for his scanty fire—a story which was 
only elicited from him in answer to Cal- 
vin’s charge of his having stolen the wood 
—a fact sufficient to prove the disgrace- 
ful spirit in which these controversies 
were conducted, and how deservedly 
they are consigned to obliviou.” 


But the name which beyond all 
others has become inextricably asso- 
ciated with our Genevese reformer, 
is that of Servetus. He, too, like 
Calvin, came into Geneva for a single 
day—came as a mere traveller, in- 
tending to quit it on the morrow: 
be stayed, but not, like Calvin, to 
have honour and power thrust 
upon him. Oar traveller must needs 
wander into the church; there his 
great adversary was preaching. Some 
oce recognised him, and carried the 
news to Calvin. Servetas, who had 
already hired a boat to take him 
across the lake on his route to Zurich, 
was arrested and thrown into prison. 
He stayed to be tried for heresy, to 
be convicted, and to suffer a cruel 
death. “The wretched man was 
fastened to a stake surrounded by 
heaps of oak-wood and leaves, with 
his condemned book attached to his 
girdle. The wood was green, and 
did not burn readily. Some persons 
ran and fetched dry faggots, while 
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his piercing shrieks rent the air; and 
exclaiming finally, ‘Jesus, thou Son 
of the eternal God, have mercy upon 
me!’ he passed from the doom of 
earth to a higher and fairer tribunal.” 

It is needless, as Principal Tulloch 
remarks, to indulge in any further 
outcries on this memorable crime. 
To contemporary theologians it 
needed no defence: happily, to the 
theologians of our day it admits of 
no excuse, We can only excuse and 
bitterly regret it, as a lamentable 
fruit of the errors of the age. 

On the Institutes of Calvin, and 
on his doctrinal system, our author 
makes some excellent remarks, into 
which we should very willingly fol- 
low him if our space permitted. We 
must proceed to take a rapid glance 
at the two remaining Reformers on 
his list—Latimer and Knox. 

The Reformation embraced two 
Movements —a reform in doctrine 
and a reform in life. The two ob- 
jects were constantly intermingled. 
Still there were some men who at- 
tached themselves preeminently to 
the new doctrines, whilst others saw 
the Reformation chiefly in the light 
of a revival of religion. Of this lat- 
ter description was Latimer. Though 
he had embraced the “ new learning,” 
he stands out conspicuously as a re- 
former of manners and a teacher of 
practical personal piety. His claims 
to represent the Reformation in Eng- 
land we have already glanced at. 
Principal Tulloch, however, accepting 
him as the most “typical man” of 
his times, opens his biographical 
sketch with some very sound observa- 
tions on the complicated nature of the 
reformatory movement in England. 
He justly observes that it was partly 
political and partly religious, and 
that the political opposition was the 
earlier of the two. ‘‘ All along from the 
Conquest such an opposition marks 
like a line of light the proud history 
of England, the grandest, because 
the richest in diverse historical ele- 
ments, that the world has ever seen. 
On from the memorable struggles of 
the reign of Henry IL, when the 
political and ecclesiastical interests 
stamped the impress of their fierce 
contentions so strongly on the Eng- 
lish character, Rome appears as an 
alien and antagonistic power in the 
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country.” This is true, and we might 
o back toan earlier period than Henry 
I.; but it must be added that the 
opposition to Rome, or the ecclesias- 
tical power was carried on by the 
movarch as often against as with the 
current of popular feeling, and that 
it does not always ran exactly “ like 
a line of light.” On the contrary, 
it is sometimes a mere dogged self- 
willed opposition. Nevertheless, one 
feels it was, on the whole, the right 
thing—wholesome, and having a cer- 
tain rude reason in it. Let us trans- 
fer ourselves to our first Norman 
kings, and compare them with such 
prelates of the Church as Lanfranc 
and Anselm. ‘These latter represent 
whatever the age could boast of 
learning and of piety. We hail their 
influence on England and on its stern 
barons ; yet we feel that their infla- 
ence or power is such as might easily 
be carried too far; nor should we 
choose to have it established in their 
successors. We feel that the resist- 
ance of our rude Norman kings to 
these Italian bishops has a high 
meaning, a dim purpose, and, at all 
events, a good result. Our first wish 
would probably be to give to these 
representatives of learning, justice, 
and piety, the utmost influence they 
could possibly exert over a Church 
and a State both on the very verge of 
barbarism ; but, on further reflection, 
we perceive that the cause of the 
civil against the ecclesiastical, the 
temporal power against the spiritual, 
must in some way be upheld, if any 
free and manly life is to be preserved 
for England. No historian has treated 
these early kings of England with 
greater severity than Lappenberg ; 
nor has apy historian given a more 
liberal praise to these Italian bishops 
and divines; yet even his simple 
narrative, as it proceeds, suggests to 
us how unfit these men were to hold 
the predominant place in the govern- 
ment of England. Anselm he de- 
scribes “as one of those heroes of 
love and humility which Christianity 
bas produced in every age.” William 
Rufus, the contemporary sovereign, 
stands out before us as little better 
than a brutal tyrant, and a sort of 
baptised heathen: he is penitent 


when sick and afflicted; when he 
recovers, he not only throws aside 
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his sackcloth, but rebels, like a 
Titan or an old Norseman, against 
the hand that smote him. He won't 
be any the better for his chastisement. 
“The Lord shall find no good in me, 
for all the evil He has inflicted on 
me,” says the incurable heathen. 
Can a greater contrast be found? 
Yet this William Rufus was at his 
post, governing his barons and his 
vassals, and keeping a free temporal 
monarchy for England. Better this 
rude government than to have the 
scholastic divine in the seat of the 
civil magistrate. If Anselm could 
have controlled, first his own cor- 
rapt clergy, and through them a rude 
and passionate people, this would have 
been a temporary advantage, to be 
followed by all the depressing, ener- 
vatiog influences which attend upon 
a Christian priesthood when it as- 
sumes municipal power. Anselm in 
his contest with the king has to quit 
England and journey to Rome; we 
catch a glimpse of him on his tra- 
vels ; he stays a while at Lyons, and 
there, says Lappenberg, “he had the 
happiness of acting a distinguished 
part in the discussion of a point at 
that time of vital importance,—whe- 
ther the Holy Ghost proceeded solely 
from the Father.” Very fit it wes 
that one of the most eminent theolo- 
gians of the day should take part in 
a discussion then deemed of vital im- 
portance ; but would it have been well 
for England if a Byzantine theology of 
this description had been supreme in 
its court and monarchy? We have no 
quarrel with Anselm as a divine or 
bishop, but would it have been de- 
sirable if he and his successors could, 
without stint or limit, have embodied 
their own views in, and impressed 
their own spirit on the laws and go- 
vernment of this country ? 

Happily there has been always in 
our island, either on the part of the 
monarch, or of the people, or of the 
lawyers, a determination to resist the 
encroachment of the Church over the 
State. Thus we have never sunk 
into the intellectual stagnation which 
Spain, for instance, has exhibited. 
And thos it happens that in our Re- 
formation a political resistance to 
Rome plays a considerable part, and 
that which was of a distinctly relé- 
gious character proceeds (as might be 
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expected in a people comparatively 
free) from many quarters at the same 
time and assumes many various 
forms. At no time do we see the 
people rising simultaneously under 
one common impulse. There are 
reformers of all shades working to- 
gether—from those who would only 
reform within the Church to those 
who would sweep away the old Ca- 
tholic Charch entirely. 

Latimer, as we have said, saw in 
the Reformation principally a re- 
vival of religion. When we first get 
any distinct view of him, he is at Cam- 
bridge about twenty-five years old, a 
most zealous supporter of the estab- 
lished doctrines and services. “I 
was as obstinate a Papist,” he tells 
us himself, “as any in England,” 
He torments himself with scruples 
whether he had mingled sufficient 
water with the wine in performing 
mass; he preaches against the Re- 
formers—he takes every opportunity 
of guarding the youth of Cambridge 
against the infection of their pernicious 
doctrines. But, as Principal Tulloch 
well observes, we get our reformers 
out of the zealous champions of the 
very Church that is to be reformed. 
The cold and moderate man is sel- 
dom open to great changes of opi- 
nion. 

“Here,” he says, “ we have the old 
picture of youthful sacerdotal zeal. It 
is the very highest qualities of the an- 
cient system that the new spirit seizes 
upon and consecrates to its service. 
Young Latimer, hailed by the clergy asa 
rising champion of the Papal cause,and for 
his talents and the excelling sanctimony 
of his life preferred to be the keeper of 
the university cross, is destined to be- 
come the sharp reprover of the clergy, 
and the great agent in carrying out the 
religious change then threatening them.” 


Bilney has the merit of converting 
Latimer; but we must presume, of 
course, that other influences were at 
work. A curious story is told of the 
manner in which Bilney first con- 
trived to pour the new doctrine into 
the unwilling ears of the zealous 
Papist. He pretended a great desire 
to be confessed, and, under the form 
of his own confession, infused his 
heresy into the priest. Latimer tells 
the story himself in these few brief 
words: ‘Bilney heard me at that 
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time, and perceived that I was zealous 
without knowledge ; and he came to 
me afterwards in my study, and de- 
sired me, for God’s sake, to hear his 
confession. I did so; and, to say the 
truth, by his confession I learned more 
than I did before in many years. So 
from that time forward I began to 
smell the word of God, and forsook 
the school doctors and such fooleries.” 
We wonder whether this expedient 
for getting the ear of a man has been 
often adopted. It was a rather haz- 
ardous one: if Bilney had not found 
a favourable listener, he would have 
gone away with a heavy penance. 

Latimer now became a zealous 
preacher of the new doctrines, but 
still his preaching must have been 
limited to a faithful exhibition of 
positive truth: he could not have 
waged war with the peculiar tenets 
of Rome, because Henry VIII. ap- 

roved the man, and appointed 

im one of his chaplains; and Car- 
dinal Wolsey also befriended him, 
supporting him against the censures 
of Bishop West. Bishop West had 
entered the church while Latimer 
was preaching at Cambridge; and 
when he and his retinue had taken 
their seats, the preacher, observing 
that a new audience required a new 
theme, changed his text, and exposed 
the faults and shortcomings of the 
clergy, in a manner, we may be sure, 
not very flattering to priestly ears. 
For this and other like offences 
the Bishop had forbidden him to 

reach in the university; and when 

atimer took refage in a church of 
the Augustine friars, the bishop 
made complaint to Cardinal Wolsey. 
The cardinal, however, dismissed the 
too faithful preacher with a gentle ad- 
monition, and granted him a licence 
to preach in any charch throughout 
England. “Ifthe Bishop of Ely can- 
not abide such doctrine as you have 
repeated,” he said, “ you shall preach 
yt his beard, let him say what he 
will.’ 

A happy retort is here mentioned 
of Latimer’s against one Buckenham, 
Prior of the Black Friars, who had 
entered the lists against him. The 
prior, in his sermon, did his best to 
prove the inexpediency of trusting 
the Scriptures in English to the vul- 
gar. The arguments and illustration 
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of the good prior were evidently not 
of the highest order imaginable, To 
show what blundering interpretations 
the laity were exposed to, he cited as 
an example that the ploughman who 
read that “no man who layeth his 
hand to the plough, and looketh back, 
is worthy of the kingdom of God,” 
might peradventure dread to touch a 
plough at all. The baker, also, who 
read that “a little leaven corrupteth 
a whole lump,” might leave his bread 
unleavened. Latimer had been one 
of bis auditors, and had taken notes; 
and by-and-by he is the preacher and 
the friar a listener. Coming to this 
point of the figurative language of 
Scripture, he replied that it was as 
easy of comprehension as the most 
familiar signs and symbols painted 
on our houses and walls. “ As, for 
example,” he continued, casting a 
meaning glance at the friar, who sat 
opposite to him, ‘‘ when men paint a 
fox preaching out of a friar’s cowl, 
none is so mad as to take this to be 
a fox that preacheth, but know well 
enough the meaning of the matter, 
which is to point out to us what hy- 
pocrisy, craft, and subtle dissimula- 
tion lieth hid many times in these 
friar’s cowls, willing us thereby to 
beware of them.” The contemporary 
chronicler adds that Friar Bucken- 
ham was so dashed with this sermon 
that he never after durst peep out of 
the pulpit against Master Latimer. 

In Latimer’s life, years of persecu- 
tion alternate with years of favour 
and prosperity. Under Archbishop 
Wareham he is in danger of impri- 
sonment and excommunication, if no- 
thing worse. Under his successor, 
Cranmer, he is raised to a bishopric, 
Then a reaction against reform seems 
to have been brought about, partly by 
the northern insurrection, and Gardi- 
ner and Bonner took the lead. Under 
their influence articles were framed 
which Latimer could not subscribe; 
he resigned his bishopric, and sought 
to live in privacy. Coming up to 
London, however, for medical advice, 
he was brought before the Privy 
Council, and cast into the Tower. 
This happened just before the close 
of Henry’s reign. On the acces- 
sion of Edward VI. he was liber- 
ated, and his bishopric again offered 
him; but he declined to reassume 
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the episcopal office, and devoted him- 
self to preneting He made it the 
great purpose of his life to rouse ail 
classes to a practical reform in their 
morals and religion. He was the 
censor of his times, and sometimes 
the pulpit satirist. He spared no 
class, and he preached to all classes. 
A well-known picture represents him 
with uplifted arm preaching in White- 
hall Gardens, in front of the young 
king, Edward VI., who is seated at 
a window, whilst a dense crowd sur- 
rounds the orator. 

Of the merits of Latimer, whether as 
preacher or divine, Principal Tulloch 
gives, we think, a fair and unexagger- 
ated estimate. »He was no learned 
theologian, and his eloquence was of 
that rude, blunt, uncompromising 
character that appeals so successfully 
to the populace. He delighted in in- 
vective, and did not seruple to expose 
individual instances of oppression that 
came before him. Of the effect of his 
sermons we must not judge by the 
impression they now produce on the 
reader. Not to speak of the change 
of manners and of gy » an 
of ular eloquence depends, a 
pm P chiefly on the mt aud the 
delivery. The following summary 


anpears very just :— 


“In mere intellectual strength, Lati- 
mer can take no place beside either Lu- 
ther or Calvin. His mind has neither 
the rich compass of the one, nor the sym- 
metrical vigour of the other. He is no 
master in any department of intellectual 
interest, or even of theological inquiry. 
We read his sermons not for any light or 
reach of truth which they unfold, nor 
because they exhibit any peculiar depth 
of spiritual apprehension, but simply be- 
cause they are interesting, and interest- 
ing mainly from the very absence of all 
dogmatic and intellectual pretensions. 
Yet, without any mental greatness, there 
is a pleasant and wholesome harmony of 
mental power displayed in his writings, 
which gives to them a wonderful vitality. 
There is a proportion and vigour, not of 
logic, but of sense and feeling, in them 
eminently English, and showing every- 
where a high and well-toned capacity, 
He is coarse and low at times; his fami- 
liarity occasionally descends to mean- 
ness ; but the living hold which he takes 
of reality at every point, often carries 
him also to the height of an indignant 
and burning eloquence.” 
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We quote this passage because it 
contains a brief critical summary ; but 
we must remark, in passing, that it is 


not the most favourable specimen of: 


Principal Tulloch’s own style ; nor can 
we extract the passage without some 
gentle protest against a certain slip- 
slop English into which the Principal 
has here been betrayed ; it is a fault 
quite unusual in him. Such expres- 
sions, as ‘wholesome harmony,” 
“high and well-toned capacity,” re- 
mind us of the jargon of the con- 
noisseur prating over his pictures, 
rather than the sober crisicism of an 
accurate scholar. Let such jargon 
remain with the connoisseurs of art, 
who have a traditional right to talk 
how they please about tones and har- 
monies, no one but themselves having 
the least interest in what meaning 
they affix to their words. 

Latimer could not play this dis- 
tinguished part, through the reign of 
Edward VI., of pulpit satirist and 
preacher of the Reformation, without 
being called to severe account in the 
ensuing reign of Queen Mary. He 
might have fled the country, and the 
new government were not unwilling 
that he should do so. He chose to 
remain, and was accordingly com- 
mitted to the Tower. But if his 
enemies were willing he should 
escape by self-banishment, they 
spared him no severity when he was 
within their power. They kept the 
old man without fire in frosty 
weather. With health broken, they 
transferred him to Oxford to under- 
go examination, and hold disputa- 
tions upon the mass, whereat Master 
Smith of Oriel, Dr. Cartwright, and 
divers others, “ bad snatches at him, 
and gave him bitter taunts.” After 
this examination he was imprisoned 
in the common jail in Oxford, where 
he lay for more than a year. From 
the jail he was again brought to be 
examined before commissioners. In- 
firm and poor, it is a pitiable spectacle 
that is presented to us. “He wore 
an old threadbare Bristol frieze gown, 
girded to his body with a penny 
leather girdle; his testament was 
suspended from this girdle by a 
leather sling, and his spectacles, 
without a case, hung from his neck 
upon his breast.” His head was 
bound about by a complication of 
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night-caps, surmounted by an old 
horseman’s cap, which, notwithstand- 
ing Foxe’s specific description, it is 
very difficult to get any clear concep- 
tion of. In this state, and his mind 
half torpid by “‘long gazing upon cold 
walls,” he is set again to dispute on 

ints of divinity with the Bishops of 

incoln and Gloucester. They re- 
proach him for his want of learning, 
“Lo!” he exclaimed, according to the 
report of Foxe, “ you look for learning 
at my hand, which have gone s0 long 
to the school of oblivion, making the 
bare walls my library; keeping me 
so long in prison without book, or 

n, or ink; and now you let me 
oose to come and answer to articles, 
You deal with me as though two 
were appointed to fight for life and 
death; and over-night the one, 
through friends and favour, is che- 
rished, and hath good counsel given 
him how to encounter with his enemy ; 
the other, for envy or lack of friends, 
all the whole night is set in the stocks. 
In the morning when they shall meet, 
the one is in strength and lively, the 
other is stark of his limbs and almost 
dead for feebleness. Think you 
that to run through this man with a 
spear is not a goodly victory?” 

But the end of all was now at 
hand. He and Ridley were con- 
demned to the flames. At the closing 
scene his spirit revived, and his was 
that terse, vigorous saying, which has 
been so often repeated, “ Be of good 
comfort, Master Ridley, and play the 
man; we shall this day light such a 
candle by God’s grace in England, as 
I trust shall never be put out.” 

As Principal Tulloch remarked in 
reference to the martyrdom of Serve- 
tus, so we may remark here, that it is 
useless now to utter indignant deoun- 
ciations against this crime of persecu- 
tion, unless it should be thought neces- 
sary to keep the example of past ages 
before us, in order to preserve ourselves 
from lapsing into their errors. For it 
was acrime of theage. All parties, all 
sects, are seen at this epoch involved 
in the same lamentable error. As 
individual men, we must even pity 
the persecutors of olden times—pity 
them for being carried away by one 
common infatuation. If the Catho- 
lies committed Latimer and Cranmer 
to the flames, even Latimer is found 
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assisting at the martyrdom of Friar 
Forrest, preaching the public sermon 
on the occasion, and thus sanction- 
ing the act; and Cranmer, as is well 
known, could send a helpless woman 
to the stake. It has been often said, 
that the Protestants had less excuse 
for their cruelty than the Catholics, 
who were supporting an old-estab- 
lished system by harsh measures, 
which they deemed could be effective, 
and which, in some instances, were 
effective. And the Protestants would 
have perhaps altogether escaped the 
deep disgrace of having capitally exe- 
cuted men and women for what they 
called heresy, if it had not happened 
that their hearts were hardened, and 
their judgments utterly perverted by 
that habit (which Principal Tul- 
loch has so ably reproved) of looking 
into the Old Testament for laws and 
guidance. An appeal to Moses was 
thought to decide the case. When 
some poor woman was to be executed 
for ber nonsense, the young king 
Edward was reluctant to sign the 
warrant. “The object of the king’s 
compassion,” says the historian Lin- 
gard, “was the future condition of 
her soul in another world. He 
argued, that as long as she remained 
in error she remained in sin, and that 
to deprive her of life in that state, was 
to consign her soul to everlasting tor- 
ments. Cranmer was compelled to 
moot the point with the young theo- 
logian. The objection was solved by 
the example of Moses, who had com- 
pelled blasphemers to be stoned; and 
the king, with tears, put his signature 
to the warrant.” 

Of the last of these “ Leaders” on 
our list—the patriot reformer Knox 
—we shall venture to eay but a few 
words. Principal Tulloch’s manly, 
straightforward account of the repre- 
sentative of the Reformation in Scot- 
land cannot fail to please. There is 
no undue partiality, there is no timid 
admiration. 

One notices three stages in the 
opinion which Protestants form of 
these great leaders of the Reforma- 
tion. The first is one of unwise, un- 
qualified laudation: the man is a 
type for all times, his doctrine a 
standard for our own faith. The se- 
cond is a critical stage, where defects 
of character and narrowness of intel- 
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lectual view are discovered, and the 
idol is well-nigh displaced altogether 
from its pedestal : there is a greater 
disposition to blame than to praise. 
Then follows the third stage, in which 
an ideal of excellence or of wi-dom 
being no longer sought, the hero is 
reinstated in such virtues as he can 
really claim: his conduct is not fault- 
less, and his reasoning is not unim- 

chable, but he stands there to be 
jadged by fair comparison with his 
fellow-men, and according to the work 
he had to accomplish. In this last 
stage we presume the reading public 
are at present. They no longer wish to 
idolise such a man as Knox. He had 
his passions like other men; com- 
mitted blunders as do other men—all 
that is understood; and now passion 
for passion, blunder for blunder, man 
for man, how will you estimate him 
as he stands there amongst his con- 
temporaries ? We, for our part, esti- 
mate him very highly, nor can we 
find any living man, of his own time, 
who can, on the whole, take prece- 
dence of him. 

Some romantically-disposed people 
think to exhibit Knox to great dis- 
advantage by bringing him before us 
in contrast with Mary, the beautiful 
queen of the Scots. Well does Prin- 
cipal Tulloch remark, that such people 
must be allowed “simply to please 
themselves with their own delusions ;” 
they are plainly incapable of any 
grave historical criticism. They 
should be condemned to read novels 
eternally ; or, what might be a worse 
penalty, to do nothing but write no- 
vels all their lives. A rude word! 
Sermonised the Queen! Why, this 
beautiful lady would have sent John 
Knox, if she had been able, back to 
the French galleys, and she would 
have governed a country, now mani- 
festly Protestant, by the influence of 
her priests, and in the interests ef the 
Duke of Guise. Pass by her person- 
al frailties—let the woman up- 
touched — what sort of queen has 
Scotland here? She is scarce & © 
Scotchwoman — she is more a Guise 
than a Stuart. What good will the 
nation get out of her pretty French 
manners, her sweet face, or her musi- 
cal voice? Now, bring opposite to 
her, front to front, our John Knox, 
tried and: hardened by the fire of ad- 
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versity, whose religion has become a 
grand patriotism, who stands there 
the representative of a people who 
have flung off the degrading ni 
ment of priests, who have ome 
each one bis own priest in his rela- 
tions to God, and who, thus free in 
religion, must be free also in politics ; 
who mean henceforth, both in Church 
and State, to be a self-governing 
people. Contrast the two figures. 
Choose between them. Choose a soft 
face and treachery to the nation, or 
the hard strong man, self-devoted to 
@ great cause. 

If the Reformation in England was 
singularly complex in its character, 
in Scotland it assumed a form mar- 
vellously simple. According to all 
accounts, the old hierarchy had by 
its vices lost all hold of the affections 
or the reverence of the people—the 
monarchy had lost its controlling 
power by the untimely death of 
James V.— the burgher class, im- 
pelled and united by a religious move- 
ment, became supreme — there was 
not too much learning for unanimity 
of opinion—the simpler faith of Pro- 
testantism carried all before it, and 
was destined to mould for centuries 
the character of the nation. 

The borgher class, it must not be 
forgotten, were fused with the mob, 
so to speak, by the power of the 
religious orator acting equally upon 
all. There is no respect of persons 
in this matter of religious doctrine. 
The Reformation becomes a strictly 
democratic movement. Knox preach- 
es a sermon at Perth on the idolatry 
of the mass and of image-worship. 
The whole multitude is stirred. 


“ At the close of the sermon,” con- 
tinues Principal Tulloch, “and while the 
people still lingered under the warm emo- 
tion of the preacher’s words, an encounter 
took place between a-boy and a priest, 
who, with a singular deadness to the 
signs around him, had uncovered a rich 
altar-piece, and was making preparations 
to celebrate mass. The boy threw a 
stone, which overturned and destroyed 
one of the images. The act operated 
like a spark laid to a train. The sup- 


pressed indignation of the multitude 
burst forth beyond all control—the con- 
secrated imagery was broken in pieces— 
the holy recesses invaded—the pictures 
and ornaments torn from the walls and 
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trampled in the dust—and, rising with 
the agitation, the spirit of disorder 
spread, and the ‘rascal multitude,’ as 
Knox afterwards called them, having 
completed their work of destruction in 
the church, proceeded to the houses of 
the Grey and Black Friars, and the Char- 
ter-house or Carthusian Monastery, and 
violently ransacked them and laid them 
in ruins.” 


The spirit of destruction nowhere 
raged so violently as it did in Scot- 
land. Every man of taste must de- 
plore the ruin and defacement of the 
noble structures of the old religion. 
We should be thought Vandals out- 
selves if we uttered a word of apology, 
yet something might suggest itself to 
a sturdy Protestant to reconcile him 
to this act of Vandalism. Knox’s plea 
that the “‘ best way to keep the rooks 
from returning, was to pull down 
their nests,” could apply only to the 
first era of the Reformation ; and the 
banished rooks would have returned, 
if it had been in their power, and re- 
built their nests. Great shame and 
scandal, it seems, to pull down a fine 
old edifice, bat we know—and our 
own age has in some measure shown 
how this may be—we know that a 
fine old building may, in its own 
dumb way, preach from generation 
to generation, till at length, aided by 
some propitious circumstances, it may 
prove a very persuasive orator. Visit- 
ors pace with enthusiasm the aisles, 
let us say, of a York Minster ; taste- 
fal municipalities sustain, restore 
the venerable edifice; a desire might 
grow, we do not say that it ever 
has grown, that the worship, the 
ceremonial, the music, should be in 
harmony with the grand cathed- 
ral, and a revived ceremonial is fol- 
lowed, amongst. the unreflective, by 
a revived doctrine. 

The whole Reformation in Scot- 
land has an extreme uncompromising 
character, which the liberal and in- 
telligent citizen of Edinburgh cannot 
at this day be sup to approve. 
No measure of justice was dealt 
towards the old Catholic Church. 
The contest was too violent to admit 
of equitable controversy, and the 
crimes of a Cardinal Beatoun had 
helped to raise a spirit almost as un- 
christian as his own. Knox and his 
companions were not content with 
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denouncing the Catholic Church as 
corrupt ; it.was absolutely the work 
of Satan; it was antichrist. An 
application of certain Fine ye in the 
Apocalypse, first introduced by pole- 
mical divines in the mere heat of 
discussion, became a part of the 
national faith in Scotland. All this 
popular and unqualified animosity 
cannot be admired by us. But great 
changes of this description never yet 
were effected by moderate equitable 
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gentlemen. We have to ask ourselves 
whether, upon the whole, our Reform- 
ers did not accomplish their great 
work as well and as wisely as the times 
permitted. 

We will not follow Principal Tulloch 
any further in his account of Knox: we 
should be only repeating what he has 
more eloquently said. We would in- 
vite our readers to a perusal of the 
book itself : they will find it both elo- 
quent and instructive. 





FELICITA. 


PART I.—CHAPTER I. 


“T rank, if you please,” said Feli- 
cia, slowly, ‘that I will prefer to go 
to my aunt.” 

“ You shall do what you like,” said 
her interlocutor, rudely, “ we’re Eng- 
lish — we are ; we don’t constrain no- 
body. Go to your aunt, to be sure, 
and make a French marriage with 
whoever suits her. I promise you she 
won't give in to a foolish girl’s will as 
we've done here.” 

“My aunt is not French,” said the 
girl, with a little pride. 

“Oh no, only rather more so,” said 
the irritated cockney. “Good morn- 
ing, Miss Antini—I’m busy, thank 
you—don’t hurry about your arrange- 
ments, 1 beg—but for me and my son, 
our time is not our own, you under- 
stand. We're hard-working people, 
and obliged to look after our business ; 
so I am compelled to say good-day ; 
but don’t by any means let us hurry 

ou.” 

Thus dismissed, Felicia Antini 
went her way, with feelings con- 
siderably mortified, and flushed 
cheeks. Her way was an extremely 
prosaic one; up three pair of stairs, 
ina narrow London house stuck on 
to a showy London shop, to a little 
bedchamber which overlooked the 
chimneys. Here she had lived for 
three months, trying to be as cheer- 
fal as a new-made orphan could be, 
and making herself useful in the 
“establishment” of the only relative 
she knew anything of—a cousin of 
her mother’s; a lif to which, in her 


dearth of friends, and the simplicity 
of her thoughts, she might very well 
have accustomed herself, had not the 
son and heir of the house fallen vio- 
lently in love with his relative, and 
persecuted her with all the persever- 
ing attentions which were “the pro- 
per thing” in this young gentleman’s 
sphere. It was so hard to persuade 
the complacent and well-to-do young 
cockney that her “no” was serious 
—that Felicia’s life for. some time 
back had been much unlike her name. 
Now the amazed resentment of ber 
wooer and of his father, who had 
made up his mind to a magnanimous 
stretch of generosity in consenting to 
receive his poor cousin’s daughter as 
his son’s wife, and whom her refusal 
astounded beyond measure, had at 
last fixed the thoughts of the solitary 
girl on the only alternative which she 
could see remaining to her. Her 
education and former customs made 
it hard for her to seek other — 
ment of a similar kind—she had not 
courage. Here it was impossible to 
stay ; and the only thing practicable 
seemed to accept the invitation of 
her Italian aunt. But Felicia was 
at heart an English girl, with some 
prejadices and many likings. It was 
but slowly and with reluctance that 
she made up her mind to this neces- 
sity. She knew nothing in the world 
of her father’s sister, save what could 
be conveyed by the odd yet kind let- 
ter in which the invitation to his 
orphan came ; and the long journey, 
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the strange country, the life among 
strangers, alarmed Felicia. She felt 
little inclination to claim the offered 
kindness so long as shelter and daily 
bread could be found at home. Now, 
though the daily bread was in little 
danger, the shelter was no longer 
tenable, and Felicia’s thoughts turned 
like shadows before her to her father’s 
land. 

Felicia Antini was the only child 
of an Italian long resident in Eng- 
land and his English wife. Her 
father had been a tolerably success- 
ful teacher of his own language, and 
had not left his wife and child unpro- 
vided; but after his death Mrs. An- 
tini had fallen into bad health, which 
much impoverished their little pro- 
vision. Felicia had still something 
when her mother, too, was gone; but 
she was lonely and homeless—a sorer 
evil than poverty—and was glad to 
accept the only protection of kindred 
which was near enough to be offered 
to her in her first solitude, Thus 
she only cried and smiled over the 
cranky characters and bad spelling 
of Madame Peruzzi'’s Istter, which 
moved her by its Italian exuberance, 
even while her own English reserve 
shrank from a full response to its 
caressing expressions. Now she saw 
nothing else remaining to her, and 
took out once more her aunt’s epistle 
to decipher its quaint lines word by 
word, and to fancy herself, as far as 
that was possible, an Italian girl be- 
neath Madame Peruzzi’s matronly 
wiog. Felicia’s father had been one 
of those attenuated, long - visaged 
Italians with a chuckle always lurk- 
ing in his hollow cheek, and a gleam 
of fire and malice in his eye, who 
never run into raptures of patriot- 
ism, and caress their native land 
rather by stinging proverbs of affec- 
tionate depreciation, than by positive 
praise; and as for Felicia’s mother, 
that excellent and homely woman 
was distinguished by nothing so 
much as a fervent jealousy of every- 
thing Italian, restrained in expres- 
sion, but all the more earnest in 
thought. Had Mrs. Antini known 
or suspected that the first-born baby 
daughter of whom she was so proud 
was to be the sole blossom of the 
family tree, nothing in the world 
would have induced her to yield the 
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naming of the child to her husband, 
and forego the privilege of settling 
her nationality in her cradle. As it 
was, when the father added the ca. 
ressing syllables of an Italian diminu- 
tive to the little girl’s name, and 
called her Felicita, the English mo- 
ther asserted her independence of all 
the laws of euphony by cutting short 
the pretty word into the Saxon 
abruptness of Fellie. Between these 
two the girl grew up more disposed 
to the mother’s side than the father’s, 
a steady little Englishwoman. If 
ever Felicia gave her mother a pang, 
it was when she sang with her 
father, exercising the voice which 
she derived from him, in music which 
was somewhat above Mrs. Antini’s 
comprehension, though she could not 
well condemn it, or showed herself 
flaent in the tongue which the 
Italian's homely wife had never suc- 
ceeded in acquiring. The good wo- 
man showed her annoyance only by 
a little bustle about the house, and 
pretence of indifference—a very little 
additional irritability of temper — 
moods which both husband and 
daughter fully understood, but which 
were not serious enough to make 
dispeace or discontent in the little 
household which, on the whole, was 
affectionate and happy. Then the 
Italian died, and was laid in English 
ground, and grew holy with all the 
sacred recollections which sanctify 
the dead; and Mrs. Antini subsided 
out of her housewifely bustle into 
the calm of widowhood, and then, as 
if her strength followed her active 
duties, into ill health and invalidism, 
and Felicia’s care. That time was 
sad, but still happy; for the two 
women, who were alone in the world, 
were still together, and took comfort 
in their mutoal affection as only mo- 
ther and daughter can; and then 
came a sore blank, a heavier void, 
and henceforth no one reduced the 
sweet syllables of Felicia’s name into 
that homely Fellie, which now would 
have been sweeter than any music to 
the orphan’s ear. r 
All this passed through the girl's 
mind as she sat in her little London 
attic, among the smoke and the spar- 
rows. She could not marry the 
young shopkeeper. It was no use 
trying to reconcile herself to the ne- 
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cessity — the thing was impossible; 
so there remained to Felicia only her 
father’s distant relatives, her un- 
known aunt, ber paternal country, 
and the Italian which she already 
began to forget. After a time she 
began instinctively to gather her 
little property together, and prepare 
for ber departure. The house she 
was leaving was. not one to be much 
regretted ; but when she took her 
little wardrobe out of the drawers, 
and knelt on the floor at her lonely 
packing, the occupation was sorrow- 
fal enough. She thought to herself— 
as it was so hard to get out of the 
habit of thinking—what would her 
mother say? and felt a pang of dis- 
tress cross her mind at the idea of 
new habits and associations, against 
which that mother’s prejadices and 
antipathies would have been so much 
excited. The novelty at that moment 
did not strike Felicia pleasantly—she 
did not think of the delights of the 
journey, of the change, of all there 
was to see, and of the unknown 
events to be encountered, which, 
even because they are unknown, 
please the youthful fancy. She was 
going by herself and for herself, she 
who had been all her life one of a 
family — going from everything she 
knew and was familiar with; so she 
packed up the black dresses with 
some few tears falling among them, 
and many sighs. 

A very few days after this, having 
warned her aunt of her coming by a 
letter, Felicia set out with a sad 
heart. She was attended to the rail- 
way by a little group of the young 
women connected with her relative’s 
“establishment,” who had taken up 
Felicia’s cause with warm esprit de 
corps, and who for various reasons 
(partly because she was tacitly under- 
stood to have rejected the young 
master of the place—an assertion of 
the female privilege which all women 
more or less enjoy ; partly because of 
her relationship to their employer; 
partly for her lonely condition, and 
even a little for her foreign name and 
blood, and the undefined superiority 
which the possession of another lan- 
guage carried over her unlearned 
companions) admired and protected 
and copied Felicia. It was something 
to look back upon their faces as they 
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walked up and down by the side of 
the train before it started, and ran 
after it to the very end of the rail- 
way platform, kissing their hands, 
waving their handkerchiefs, and 
wiping their eyes. They had to walk 
back all the way from London Bridge 
to Oxford Street, and I daresay did 
it with a very good heart, and talked 
of nothing else all day but how she 
looked, poor dear, and what her perils 
on the journey might be. They were 
but silly creatures, most likely, with 
their little vanities and jealousies, but 
this forlorn young woman was glad 
of their sympathy ; the bench of bish- 
= could not have consoled her so 
well. 

We will not dwell upon the details 
of Felicia’s journey. A solitary girl 
in black, sitting back in the corner 
of a carriage, with a thick gauze veil 
over her face, is not a very unusual 
traveller anywhere, and is perhaps 
nowhere less interesting than on a 
tourist’s route abroad, where one ex- 
pects bright faces and lively interest. 
Making her way through France 
with a few words of French, and all 
the reserve yet self-dependence of 
an English girl, was hard enough 
work for Felicia. If she could have 
travelled night and day throughout, 
she might have done well enough ; 
but the pause of a night was some- 
thing from which the young traveller 
shrank with dread, and she would 
rather have slept on the steps of the 
railway or in any dark corner about, 
than have ventured to enter the ter- 
rible brightness of a hotel, and pro- 
vide lodging and provision for herself, 
as she had todo at Paris and Mar- 
seilles. Then came the sea, and she 
breathed freely ; but up to that time 
Felicia saw very little of the way, 
ventured to enter into conversation 
with no one, and found little comfort, 
if it were not in the occasional gleam 
upon her of a kind old French face 
in a snow-white cap, which smiled 
a silent encouragement to her lone- 
liness. The young people—the hap- 
py people—the travelling ladies in 
their English perfection of travelling- 
dresses, or the fine Frenchwomen 
who dazzled all the eyes which could 
see with the graces of a Parisian 
toilette, rather made the orphan 
shrink within herself; but there was 
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still an old woman, here and there, 
to hearten her with that magic of 
kind looks, which, somehow, old wo- 
men— much belied species of bu- 
manity —excel in when they will. 
When she had reached the panting 
steamboat which was to convey her 
to Italy, Felicia threw herself upon 
the hard sofa in the little cabin with 
a sigh of relief and comfort. No 
more peril of hotels and railway 
offices frightened her imagination — 
her troubles were almost over. She 
was ill, but she was safe; she had 
recovered the gift of speech, and could 
once more make herself understood, 
So, venturing to take pleasure in that 
blue transparent sea, and wistfully 
gazing as “the old miraculous moun- 
tains heaved in sight,” and the silence 
broke into all the noises of a port, 
and opaque boats danced upon the 
water which beneath them seemed 
made of sunshine, our lonely young 
traveller approached to her father's 
country. Later when the evening 
fell, after great trials by means of the 
customhouse, Felicia reached Flor- 
ence. She had been less than a week 
on the way, and when the city of 
Dante burst upon her in the evening 
sunshine, among its circle of hills, 
she could scarcely realise to herself 
the fact of being so far away from 
that familiar country which she fond- 
ly called “ home ;” then of having no 
home anywhere in the world; and 
then, that what claim to home she 
had was here. Home! there was not 
even such a word in the language 
which henceforth was to be her lan- 
guage ; henceforward her dearest re- 
tirement could be only im casa (in 
the house). Felicia drew her veil closer 
over-her face as she drove across the 
Arno, and with a certain indescrib- 
able prejudice declined to be attract- 
ed by the beauty of the scene. She 
would not see the quaint bridge that 
spanned the river, the tall houses re- 
flecting themselves in the magical 
stream, the grey Apennine heaving 
up his mighty shoulders behind the 
gity, and all the wonderful sunshine 
and atmosphere which glorified the 
Halian town. Then the vehicle 
slackened its pace, and Felicia’s heart 
beat faster. They had plunged out 
of the sunshine into the deep and 
cold shadow of the Via Giugnio, 
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where by that time in the day sun- 
light was impossible, save that which 
blazed on the unequal roofs, and 
dropped in downward lines aslant, 
from the deep Tuscan cornice at the 
corners of the lanes which fell into 
this street. Then Felicia’s conveyance 
stopped before a great door, flanked 
by two large windows, strongly barred 
withiron. After a little interval the 
door swung open, and a maid-servant 
appeared; a dumpy, cheerful little 
Tuscan, bustling and good-temper- 
ed, who conducted Felicia up-stairs 
with a running flood of words, to 
which the stranger, in her nervous 
agitation, found it quite impossible to 
attend. Some one met them on the 
stairs, and Felicia’s heart leaped to 
her mouth, This must surely be her 
aunt at last. She made an embar- 
rassed trembling pause, but the pas- 
senger went on without noticing her, 
So they continued up and up those 
lengthy stairs, the heart of the young 
stranger sinking more and more the 
farther she ascended. The staircase 
was indifferently lighted, and closed 
doors frowned cn her upon the land- 
ing-places. Poor Felicia ran over all 
her life in her thoughts as she went 
up these steps—the little suburban 
house which was home, the fresh, 
fair, tiny English apartments, the 
kind mother, the familiar life. Now 
she was here among strangers, many 
hundred miles away from every one 
who knew her, and painfully doubtfal 
of her new relations, and the recep- 
tion she should meet with from them. 
Thus her whole peaceful past history, — 
with its melancholy ending of fare- 
wells and deathbeds, went by her eyes 
like a picture as she ascended these 
stairs. 

This house, from cellar to roof, was 
Madame Peruzzi’s—her property, al- 
most her sole property ; a little estate 
in a town frequented by the wander- 
ing English and the other wealthy 
nations who are given to travel. Her 
own apartments were in the third 
story, not quite the highest, but next 
to the attics—the third story, coutt- 
ing by legitimate floors, but, including 
entresals, somewhat more like the fifth. 
When Felicia reached this elevation 
she found her aunt at Jast awaiting 
her, not much less nervous than her- 
self, though Madame Peruzzi’s age 
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and dignity kept her in her own 
apartments to await her visitor. The 
old lady stood with her hand upon 
the little marble table before her, in 
a somewhat agitated pose, as if she 
had been standing for her portrait. 
She wore a black gown with a tight- 
fitting jacket, and large mosaic 
brooch. Her acanty grey hair was 
put up in a little knot at the back 
of her head, its colour and distri- 
bution being abundantly evident 
from the want of anything in the 
shape of cap—a painful deficiency, 
which puzzled her: niece extremely 
at the first glance, when it appeared 
to her that something, she could not 
tell what, was wanting in Madame 
Peruzzi's toilette. The old lady's 
ears ‘were heavily weighted with 
round bosses of mosaic to correepond 
with her brooch. She wore lace frills 
about her wrinkled and yellow hands, 
and the hollow cheek and gleaming 
eye were less comely in Madame Pe- 
ruzzi than they had been in the fami- 
liar face of Felicia’s father. Still 
there was sufficient resemblance to 
wake a flood of affectionate recollec- 
tions in the orphan’s mind. She 
made a few hasty steps forward, half 
shy, half eager, and then, with a mo- 
mentary start of dismay, found her- 
self suddenly clasped in her aunt’s 
arms, ‘These arms were rather bony, 
and gave a somewhat grim embrace ; 
and as the long brown face bent over 
her, and the old grey uncovered head, 
it may be forgiven to the stranger if 
she felt this first ebullition of affec- 
tion somewhat overpowering. Felicia 
was glad to slide out of her aunt's 
arms, and drop into the first chair 
which offered itself. Madame Pe- 
ruzzi had a perfumed handkerchief 
in her hand, and the least possible 
fragrance of garlic in her breath. 
She was overflowing with affection 
for her beloved- Antonio’s child, her 
deare-t niece, her sweet Felicita. 
The flood of rapid words and caress- 
ing expressions took away the poor 
girl’s breath; she dropped softly 
into a chair, holding her little tra- 
velling-bag clasped in her hand. 
Madame Peruzqi seated herself be- 
side her, and poured out inquiry 
after inquiry: How long had she 
heen on the way ?— how wonderfal 
that she should have come so soon! 


was not she happy to find herself in 
Florence ?—were not the skies al ways 
cloudy in England ?—how could An- 
tonio, poor Antonio! have existed so 
long in that dismal country? And 
to die without seeing Italy again !— 
without leaving his child under his 
sister’s care! Ah, heavens! what a 
fate! Such were the welcoming 
words with which Madame Peruzzi 
greeted her niece. 

In the meantime, Felicia glanced 
round her, and silently took in a little 
picture of the scene. The room 
fronted to the street, and had two 
windows hung with fringed muslin 
curtains—not so white as might have 
been desired; between them was a 
marble table, supported on feet which 
had once been gilded, and supporting 
along narrow mirror. This and the 
round table, also topped with marble, 
on which Madame Peruzzi had been 
leaning, were the grand articles in 
the room. The rest of the furniture 
consisted of an old-fashioned sofa 
with cushions, and chairs which were 
not to correspond. The floor was 
uncarpeted, and consisted of tiles, 
dark-red and diamond-shaped, on 
which every footstep resounded. In 
one corner, a stove made of terracotta 
projected a little from the wall; some 
pictures—very bad copies from the 
cheap Florentine manufactories of 
such articles—were hung round the 
room; books were not to be seen, 
neither were there any materials for 
woman’s work, or the least trace o 
that litter of life and occupation 
which the tidiest of apartments un- 
consciously and appropriately at- 
tains ; everything was cold, bare, and 
penurious, Felicia had seen many a 
poorer room which had no such 
meagre expression. The penury here 
was not poverty of means alone, but 
poverty of life. As she looked, only 
half conscious of observing, her 
aunt’s monologue went on. Madame 
Peruzzi did not require much aid in 
maintaining the conversation. She 
plunged into a hasty description of 
what were to be the future pleasures 
of Felicia’s life—the Cuasine, the 
Pergola, the Casino balls, to which a 
dear friend of Madame Peruzzi could 
gain them admission, the approach- 
ing delights of the carnival. Felicia 
listened with silent dismay and be. 
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wilderment. She did not compre- 
hend. the out-of-doors life described 
to her. These things, it was to be 
supposed, were gaieties understood 
to be generally agreeable to people 
of her age, but they only chilled and 
frightened the stranger, who, sadly 
fatigued and worn out with her jour- 
ney, startled by new circumstances 
and the change of every domestic de- 
tail around her, would have been 
much more pleased to hear of a room 
she could retire to, to rest a little, 
and cry a little, and make up her 
mind to the novel condition in which 
she found herself, This, at last, 
Felicia took courage to ask for 
timidly. Then Madame Peruzzi led 
her by an open door into a little 
narrow strip of a room which opened 
from the sitting-room, where a little 
dressing-table stood before the win- 
dow, and a little bed occupied the 
end of the apartment. “This is thy 
apartment, Felicita mia; thou shalt 
be very happy here,” said Madame 


Peruzzi, looking round with some. 


complacence. ‘‘See thou the sweet 
Madonna over thy head, and the 
blessed water. These were my Re- 
gina’s, when the dear girl lived. 
Thou art my daughter now, and I 
have no other: be happy, my soul, 
with thy brother Angelo and me.” 
Felicia sat down upon her trunk, 
which had been carried here, though 
she had not observed it, feeling a 
little faint. Even then she was not 
left alone ; and when the maid called 
Madame Peruzzi from the sala, the 
door of communication was still left 
open. Felicia did not move in her 
first moments of loneliness, but sat 
still upon her trunk, with her eyes 
fixed upon that open door. She 
scarcely felt courage to rise and close 
it; she sat gazing at it with a for- 
lorn and dumb dismay. Looking at 
that, she seemed to be looking at the 
entire circumstances of her new life. 
There was no other entrance to the 
room, and all her English privacy 
and individuality seemed to faint 
away from her at this sight. She 
had not even taken off her bonnet, or 
loosed from her weary shoulders the 
cloak which was heavier than usual 
with the weight of dust produced by 
an autumn day’s journey. She could 
not cry, she could scarcely breathe ; 
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she sat apathetic and miserable, look- 
ing at. her exposed apartment. Here 
was not the shelter which even her 
London attic gave her. In this place 
no one understood what was implied 
in the idea of home. Then came an 
interval of silence and quiet, which 
could not be called repose ; she heard 
Madame Peruzzi’s voice at some 
little distance, giving orders to her 
maid ; she could hear, even without 
wishing it, what Madame Peruzzi said; 
and only roused herself to the desperate 
possibility of closing her door when 
the colloquy seemed almost over. 
Pure Tuscan, with all its resounding 
syllables and soft terminations, but 
certainly not the liquid Italian, the 
melting accents which sentimental 
travellers delight to record; on the 
contrary, a couple of English scolds 
at high words could not have made 
more commotion than was created 
by the perfectly peaceable conference 
of Madame Peruzzi and her maid. 
However, the old lady, by an extra- 
ordinary discretion, respected the 
closed door of Felicia’s room ; and the 
stranger, after some breathless listen- 
ing, roused herself to change her dress 
and shake off the weary travelling- 
garments full of dust which weighed 
her down. She had been kindly re- 
ceived ; she had nothing to complain 
of, and yet her heart sank. Her 
aunt’s words buzzed in her ears, like 
painful indications of a life unknown 
to her. What were the Oasine and 


the Pergola, the winter’s balls and 
carnival, to a sober English girl in 
mourning, brought up in the hum- 
blest section of the Knglish middle- 
class, and accustomed to reckon upon 
things totally different as the most 


important matters of life? Felicia 
was not wise enough to be quite 
above the fascination of such pro- 
mises, but to have these hopes held 
out to her in the first hour of her 
arrival, in a house so very moderate 
in its pretensions, as matters of es 
sential importance, seemed to her 
something so gravely and sadly ridi- 
culous, that, once out of Madame 
Perruzzi’s presence, she could scarcely 
believe her in earnest. She made 
her simple toilette slowly, to gain a 
little time to think; she persuaded 
herself that it was impossible to form 
any proper idea of the life and house 
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’ to which she had come, till time 
should inform her fully on the sub- 
ject; she thought of her father and 
the stories he used to tell her of his 
own country. But her father had 
been long absent from his country, 
had acquired other habits and tastes, 
and remembered only the delights of 
his youth, quaint rural customs, and 
primitive pleasures, which in the 
telling bad seemed as delightful to 
Felicia as to bimself, but which she 
had connected with the luxuriant 
vineyards and shadowy olive gar- 
dens, the Italian farms with their 
primitive wealth and labours, and 
which she was sadly at a loss to adapt 
to these meagre apartments, where 
everything was poor and unlovely, 
and where no beauty made up for 
the Eoglish comfort, which was out 
of the question here. The result of 
Felicix’s deliberations was, that she 
became too much puzzled to deli- 
berate further; and experiencing a 
slight revulsion of personal comfort 
when she had bathed her face, 
brushed out her hair, and changed 
her dress, at last opened, with more 
courage than she bad felt in closing 
it, the door of her chamber, and found 
herself once more in presence of her 
aunt. 

“If Angelo had but known thou 
wert here,” cried Madame Peruzzi, 
“nothing would have detained him, 
Felicita mia—not his most dear 
friends—he is so anxious thou shouldst 
be happy with us. Ah! he is good, 
very good, my son. If Angelo had 
stood in his father’s place, we should 
have been people of fortune, my soul ; 
but the Signor Peruzzi was one of 
seven sons, and that which is in seven 


parts is less to each than if all were - 


one, like Angelo, thou knowest. But 
he has good friends, very good friends 
—he is not neglected : they remember 
that he is a Peruzzi, and thou shalt 
have thy share of thy cousin’s ad- 
vantages, though thou and I, my 
Felicita, are not noble like Angelo. 
Bat what then? we shall enjoy our 
life the same, and he is a goud son. 
But tell me, Carina; thy father An- 
= did he never speak to thee of 
me?” 

“Many times, aunt,” said Felicia, 
faltering a little, for ber father did not 
always speak with enthusiasm of his 
sister. 
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“ And desired thee to come to us 
when he died, the good Antonio! did 
he not so?” continued the aunt. 

“You forget my mother was then 
alive,” said Felicita, with sorrowful 
pride: “ while she lived, he could wish 
me no other guardian.” 

“Thy mother, ah! who was thy 
mother, carina?” said the old lady, 
raising a little her capless head; 
“not a rich milor'’s daughter, Anto- 
nio told us. I know not the customs 
of thy country: if she was poor, and 
he was poor, why then did they 
marry? My poor Antonio! was it 
not a sad life ?” 

“They married because they were 
fond of each other,” said Felicia, with 
a rising colour, “and my father did 
not think his life sad: we were very 
happy—more happy than I can tell 
you; everything went well with us 
then.” 

“He was always good,” said Ma- 
dame Peruzzi, “ but thou wilt pardon 
me, Felicita, if to live in that cloudy 
island, and to labour all one’s days, 
seems to me a sad life. And Antonio 
left thee a little fortune, did he not? 
Thou art rich, Felicita mia? We 
labour but for our children, my soul. 
If they are well, all is well. Ah! 
if I could but see my Angelo rich, I 
should die with joy.” 

“Tf Angelo thinks like me, aunt,” 
said Felicia, quietly, “ he would rather 
have his mother than be rich. One 
can work and live, but one cannot 
have’a second father and mother.” 

“Qarina mia! thou shalt bave a 
second mother— thou art my own 
child!” cried the old Jady, with a sud- 
den embrace. Felicia unconscious- 
ly slid out of it with embarrass- 
ment aS soon as she was able, and 
did not feel so happy as might have 
been expected. Strangely enough, at 
this pathetic climax of the inter- 
view, two ludicrous ingredients in 
the novelty of her position tempted 
Felicia at the same moment to 
laugh and to be slightly ill-tempered. 
One was a puzzling question, which 
ran through all her musings, and kept 
her in an annoying but ludicrous un- 
certainty—whether her aunt Peruzzi 
had forgotten to put on her cap, and 
was unaware of it? and the other 
was a secret and hopeless Jonging for 
that great feminine English luxury, 
a cup of tea. She drew back, uncon- 
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sciously putting up her hand to the 
crimped frill of her mourning collar, 
which her aunt’s embrace had dis- 
turbed, and feeling herself more abd 
more obstinately and perversely 
English in proportion as she per- 
ceived how different everything else 
was around her. In the midst of 
such questioning and such involun- 
tary resistance, the afternoon wore 
to an end. The impossible tea ap- 
peared not for the refreshment of 
the young Englishwoman, and Ma- 
dame Peruzzi, if she had forgotten it, 
certainly did not discover the absence 
of her cap. 

A little before six o’clock Angelo 
came home. Angelo was the only 
son of his mother, a young Floren- 
tine of two-and-twenty, but looking 
more youthful than he was, fresh, 
adolescent, and beardless, with a face 
which attracted his cousin’s shy re- 
gard in spite of herself. Good looks 
are more common among the men 
than among the women of Tuscany, 
and Angelo Peruzzi’s looks were sun- 
py and frank and candid, with a de- 
gree of simplicity in the good: humour 
beaming from them, which an Eng- 
lish youth of the same years could 
hardly bave exhibited. He was not 
dark, but simply brown, with hazel 
eyes, a laughing, curved upper-lip, 
and so entire an absence of any- 
thing like care or thought in his face 
that the grave young girl beside 
him, although younger than he, 
looked with a certain wistful envy- 
ing and apxiety at his unclouded 
countenance, feeling herself ages 
older than he was, and wondering 
over his inexperience. Felicia her- 
self- was not quite twenty, and, Eng- 
lish though she was in feeling, had 
one of those remarkable Italian faces, 
not always beautiful, which it is not 
easy to forget. Her eyes were blue, 
with a gleam of latent fire in their 
depths ; her hair of a colourless dark- 
ness, like twilight, not black, but 
without light; ber face long and 
oval. When she grew old, she would 
be like her father—a suggestion which 
at the present moment was not very 
complimentary, but at present -she 
was something more than pretty, 
though less than beautiful. The two 
young people looked at each other 
with mutual curiosity as young peo- 
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ple use; each was rather more a 
mystery to the other than it is com- 
mon for young men and young wo- 
men to be, for the serious English 
girl in her mourning was about as 
great a puzzle to Angelo as the 
thoughtless yonng Florentine was to 
Felicia ; but they began their mutual 
examination with mutual good-will. 
Shortly after Angelo’s arrival they 
were called to dinner, which was 
served in another apartment rather 
more bare than the first, at the other 
end of a long passage. Here Felicia 
began her experiences of Italian house- 
hold economy. The meal was long 
and various, but the stranger’s plate 
went away again and again untouch- 
ed, and she was fain to plead extreme 
fatigue as the cause of her want of 
appetite. Poor Felicia! The dinner 
was a grand dinner, made in her hon- 
our. Soup, a compound of hot water, 
grease, and maccaroni, made a rather 
unpromising beginning. Then came 
very thin slices of uncooked ham and 
sausages, to be eaten with bread and 
butter; then a grand /ritto—pieces 
of disguised fish and vegetable fried; 
then a dish of meat boiled out of 
its senses, surrounded with extraor- 
dioary vegetables. About this time 
Felicia ceased to be able to observe 
what was brought to the table—a 
whiff of garlic, a fragrance of cheese, 
enveloped the apartment, Madame 
Peruzzi kept up (without any slang) 
a stunning conversation with the 
dumpy cheerful little maid, who 
came and went perpetually with the 
various dishes, and Angelo partook 
of all with a cheerful gusto which 
threw poor Felicia into dismay. She 
sat looking at them all without being 
able to say a word. Oh for that im- 
possible cup of tea! oh to be able to 
forget the flavour of that maccaroni! 
but it was as impossible to obtain the 
one as to escape the other, and Feli- 
cia sat silent, sick, and disgusted, 
scarcely able to keep her chair till the 
ceremonial was over, longing to be 
alone, and find in rest the only com- 
fort which seemed to remain for her. 
Fortunately, however, nobody was 
surprised that she should wish to go 
to rest immediately. She had more 
than a traveller’s license; it was evi- 
dent that, traveller or no traveller, 
there being no amasement in the way, 
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that was supposed to be the most 
sensible thing she coulddo. Madame 
Peruzzi herself retired to her own 
room immediately. Angelo went out, 
the house fell into profound silence, 
and into a darkness as profound. 
Felicia looked out from ber high 
window; there lay the street, deep 
down, with its faint glimmer of scanty 
lamps ander the shadow of these lofty 
houses, each defending itself, with its 
deep overhanging corners, from any 
invasion of light from the sky. The 
sounds which from that depth reach- 
ed Felicia at her high window were 
drowsy and faint, as though the town 
were dropping to sleep; but the lights 
were brilliant in one great house 
opposite, where carriages began to 
arrive, and through the open door of 
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which Felicia saw a vision of passing 
ladies in all the glories of evening 
dress ; while in an apartment almost 
opposite her own, thinly veiled by 
a muslin curtain, the lady of the 
house was having her own toilette 
completed to receive her guests. This 
was the true Italian evening division 
of the community; amusement for 
those who had amusement—for those 
who had not, sleep. Angelo was at 
his café and the theatre. His mother, 
whom nobody cared to seek, and who 
had consented to relinquish her hopes 
of pleasure—his mother was in bed. 
Such was the proper and natural ar- 
rangement of things, as it seemed, at 
Florence. Felicia lay down to ber 
rest an incipient rebel. Might it not 
be possible to change all that? 


CHAPTER IL 


“ This is kind of thee, carina,” said 
Madame Peruzzi next morning, as 
Felicia and she sat together over 
their coffee. “ Angelo is late in bed, 
as he needs to be, for due rest, poor 
boy, after a pleasant night. He will 
tell us of bis pleasures when he wakes 
—and now [ shall no longer drink my 
coffee alone. Thou wilt make a new 
life, Felicita mia, for me.” 

“I am glad you will like me with 
you, aunt,” said Felicia, who was, 
however, puzzled by the entire absence 
of disapproval with which the old 
lady mentioned her son’s late hours. 
“Is it Angelo’s occupation which 
keeps him out so late ?” 

“His occupation? What is that, 
my soul?” asked Madame Peruzzi. 
“ Didst thou not hear him say he was 
going to the Pergola to hear Norma? 
He shall take thee one of these days.” 

“Does he go there often?” asked 
Felicia, with still a troublesome ter- 
ror lest she should hear her cousin de- 
signated as a conductor or member 
of the orchestra, an intimation which 
would not have been very delightful to 
her. Madame Peruzzi put her hand, 
with a playful momentary pressure, 
upon Felicia’s hand. 

“For what dost thou take my An- 
gelo, my child? Is he old? is he 
past his pleasure? When there is no 
better gratification, where should he 


go but to the theatre? And as for me, I 
am old—my day is over—I go to bed.” 

“But Angelo, my aunt, has he 
then command of his time?” said Fe- 
licia, with timidity, glancing round 
the apartment, which bore so many 
visible signs of bare and meagre 
poverty. “Has he not—employment 
—does he not do anything? I mean 
—in England the young men have 
always something to do.” 

“My soul, we have enough,” said 
Madame Peruzzi, with a beaming 
smile. “ Why should Angelo weary 
himself with labour? In England I 
have heard they are compelled to 
work to keep off melancholy and 
miserable thoughts, but thou knowest 
not yet our Italy, where it is pleasure 
to live. No, Felicita carina. My 
Angelo has good blood and a brave 
spirit. He takes his pleasure in his 
youth, for youth is the season of 
pleasure. At my age one heeds no 
longer what comes or goes. A new 
prima donna, or a grand spectacle, is 
but little to me. I should lose the 
whole if I but lost my spectacles, but 
it is different with Angelo and thee.” 

Felicia prudently kept silence and 
made no rejoinder. She contented 
herself with remembering that, after 
all, the country and its customs were 
new to her, and that she was not quite 
qualified, on twenty-four hours’ ex- 
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potions, to revolutionize this house- 
old, and protest against its habits of 
life—which was an unusual amount of 
modesty and sense for a girl of nine- 
teen to exhibit, as everybody must 
allow. Accordingly, for this day at 
least, she was content to see what 
should happen, and find out the na- 
tural course of events in her aunt’s 
house. About twelve o'clock, Angelo 
made: his appearance, and ate his 
breakfast good-humouredly,  enter- 
taining his mother and cousin with 
his last night’s adventures; for An- 
gelo was as good a son as Madame 
Peruzzi called him, and would not 
have done an intentional slight to bis 
only relatives for anything in the 
world. Then the young gentleman 
disappeared for the day ; he had vari- 
ous engagements with various ac- 
quaintances, which, he honestly re- 
gretted, prevented him this day 
from showing her ancestral town to 
his cousin. When he was gone the 
old lady followed Felicia to her room. 
Madame Peruzzi proposed to order a 
carriage, and drive her niece to the 
Cascine, where all the world spent its 
afternoon ; and the careful aunt was 
solicitoos to see what were the 
stranger’s equipments, and if her 
dress was satisfactory. She looked 
a little grave over the poor girl’s 
unvaried black, It was no longer 
necessary, she said, to wear so much 
mourning,—no one knew in Florence 
who those sable garments were worn 
for, and she disliked the dress for her 
own part, though she wore it herself 
in the house, for economy’s sake. 
These remarks revived in Felicia a 
little temper, which she had always 
possessed. She had no desire to go to 
_ the Cascine; she would much prefer 
seeing the town, the Duomo, the Cam- 

ile, the pictures of which her 
father had told her. Madame Peruzzi 
shook her head, and went away with 
smiling pertinacity. Then at four 
o’clock the carriage came. The old 
lady had done herself injastice when 
she said she was too old for pleasure. 
She made her appearance now in a 
toilette which astonished Felicia, 
with a very small ultra - Parisian 
bonnet gay with artificial flowers, 
and a little parasol, like a bright- 
coloured butterfly, and cream-colour- 
ed gloves, fresh and fragrant. They 
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made an odd contrast as they took 
their seats together in the little 
hackney carriage—the old lady so 
gay, and the young one so perfectly 
plain and unadorned. As they drove 
down the Lung’ Arno in the after- 
noon sunshine, Felicia no longer shut 
her eyes to the beauty of the scene, 
As the houses disappeared, and they 
passed out of the gate in full sight 
of the blue Apennines, contracting 
their noble link of enclosure towards 
the west, and all the tender meadows 
basking in the sunshine in the low 
Vale of Arno, her heart for the first 
time was touched towards her father’s 
country. These farmhouses softly 
seated among the verdant grass, with 
the deep shady arch sometimes pass- 
ing under the entire building, and 
the square tower raising its little 
upper-story above the red-tiled roof, 
bore a pleasant look of home which 
comforted the longing in ber mind. 
It was good to take refage some- 
where. Italian homes might be in 
these rural houses: though an upper 
floor in the Via Giugnio recalled 
few recollections of the domestic 
sanctuary. As Felicia amused her- 
self with these imaginations, and 
Madame Peruzzi occupied ber active 
old senses in recognising and identi- 
fying most of the persons they met 
on the road, their carriage drove 
along through level lines of trees, 
flat and formal, with stretches of 
green meadow-land on either side, to 
an open space in front of the great 
Dairy—a square brick building, from 
which tke place takes its name, 
Here the Florentine world was at its 
height of occupation. Here Madame 
Peruzzi’s carriage drew modestly in 
to the ranks, and stood with the 
others in close square, contributing a 
little rivalet to the stream of talk 
spreading around. Everybody was 
talking, laughing, flirting, making and 
confirming engagements. Through 
the narrow lanes left between the 
carriages, youths like Angelo, and 
indeed Angelo himself—a sight toler- 
ably welcome to the eyes of his 
cousin—mingled with elder and less 
prepossessing men ; while ladies leant 
out of their carriages, making free 
use of gesture, voice, band, and fan 
—ladies with miniature bonnets, dis- 
closing each a mass of glossy black 
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hair and a pair of jewelled ears— 
ladies so fine that a suspicion of pro- 
vincialism clouded the magnificence 
of their toilettes; but not lovely, not 
pretty—the least comely of Italian 
women. When Angelo discovered 
his mother’s modest vehicle among 
the crowd, he made haste towards 
ber with a face glowing with pleasure 
—the Countess Picasola had jast in- 
vited him to dinner. His satisfaction 
reflected itself with a double glow in 
the countenance of his mother, who 
bent over him with delighted looks. 
“We shall not see thee to-night, 
then, my Angelo ?” she said, pressing 
her son’s hand. Other loungers fol- 
lowed Angelo, till Felicia, shy and 
strange, became quite bewildered by 
the names and ‘voices, and by the 
universal Italian, which had been for 
some years unfamiliar to her, and of 
which she had not yet recovered the 
habitual use, in the midst of so much 
conversation, without taking part in 
it, with a dozen people talking across 
her, and Madame Peruzzi half.stand- 
ing in the carriage, and excited with 
an indulgence evidently very unusual, 
ready to respond to all, and answer- 
ing three at a time. Felicia, who 
might have been amused at a great 
distance, Jeant back in her corner 
quite overpowered, and longing to 
escape from the confusion and crowd. 
Then came the flower-women, with 
their great flapping hats and pearl 
necklaces, who thrust little bouquets 
into her hand, to the extreme con- 
fusion and dismay of the stranger, 
who did not know the custom of the 
place, and was equally reluctant to 
take and afraid to offer money for 
them. When they moved home- 
ward at last, Felicia sighed with 
relief, and Madame Peruzzi subsided 
in the highest state of gratification 
into the corner of the carriage, and 
began to explain to her niece what 
great people were some of those who 
had addressed her. It was all for 
Felicia’s sake that her good aunt had 
undertaken this expedition; but the 
kindness in the mean time was its own 
reward. 

The Via Giugnio, however, did not 
look less meagre and gloomy than 
before, as once more they ascended 
the long stairs and reached their own 
epartments. Everything picturesque 
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and bright out of doors— within, 
poverty and plainness devoid of every 
pretension to beauty; once more the 
peourious chilly life, which found no 
pleasure in itself, and, when left alone, 
had no resource but sleep. The 
dioner of that day was by no means 
so grand as the previous one ; Angelo 
was doubtless a great deal better off 
at the Countess Picasola’s, not to 
speak of the honour. The greasy 
soup, the oily vegetables, the black 
dish of fried rice, the incompreben- 
sible sweets and sours of the meal, 
were once more too much for Felicia. 
She retired hastily, as soon as with- 
drawal was permissible. Retired, 
but to what? There was not a 
book visible, so that resource was 
impossible; and glad though she 
would have been to take ber work 
and spend her evening, as she had 
spent many an evening with her 
mother, Felicia found that equally 
out of the question. Madame Peruzzi, 
indeed, accompanied her niece to the 
sala,and seated herself in a corner 
of the sofa, yawning horribly; but 
no lamp was brought into the room, 
nor did she ask for any, and the 
twilight gathered quick and grey 
over the apartment, in which at last 
it was only possible to perceive the 
coloured fabric of Madame Peruzzi’s 
dress, and the white glimmer of Feli- 
cia’s work on the little marble table. 
Vainly the stranger tried to be amus- 
ing, to interest her relative by either 
remarks or questions, cr to draw out 
her curiosity concerning England and 
the customs of that country. Madame 
Peruzzi sat swallowing vast yawns, 
nodding in her corner of the sofa, 
answering in monosyllables. Poor 
Felicia was in despair. When she 
became convinced that it was mere 
cruelty to-detain her aunt, she in her 
turn became silent, and favoured the 
escape of the unfortunate old lady; 
but when Madame Peruzzi had made 
her escape, it was still scarcely nine 
o’clock, and what was the solitar 

girl todo? She had been sby to as: 

tor light, expecting every moment the 
advent of the maid Marietta, and 
that tall Roman lamp with two 
lights, which had reminded her on 
the previous evening of the lamp of 
a carriage, as swung in Marietta’s 
hand, and leaving her person invis. 
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ible. It came along the long passage 
from the other end of the house, but 
no light came through the darkness ; 
and when at last Marietta herself 
appeared, it was but to ask if the 
Signoriva wanted anything before 
she went away for the night. With 
hesitation and faltering, Felicia put 
forward her humble desire for a light. 
A light !—there was only oil enough 
in the lamp to light the Signor An- 
gelo to his own room, when he should 
come in. What could Marietta do? 
Yet the kind-hearted Tuscan could 
not leave the stranger without ex- 
hausting herself with expedients to 
supply what she wanted. At length 
a sudden idea struck Marietta. She 
darted back to her odd little kitchen, 
and reappeared in a few minutes with 
an old blue tea-cup in her hand, 
which she placed on the table, to 
Felicia’s great amazement. Then 
Marietta produced a  match-box, 
struck a match, and lighted a little 
floating wick which sailed on the 
surface of a little pool of oil. ‘ Ecco, 
- Signorina!” she cried triumphantly. 
Yes, behold it!—the domestic lamp 
—the evening illumination. The 
good-natured girl could not be sufii- 
ciently pleased with herself for the 
idea, and wént off in a little flush 
of exultation, making the door ring 
behind her as she closed it to cele- 
brate her clever expedient, and the 
extraordinary inclination of the Sig- 
norina to sit alone through the soli- 
tary night. 

When Marietta was gone, and 
Felicia sat by herself in that dreary 
apartment, with her little light 
twinkling feebly out of the tea-cup, 
and herself and it gloomily reflected 
out of the dark depths of the mirror 
between the windows, Felicia’s first 
and momentary impulse was a laugh 
of self-ridicule; but the laugh soon 
subsided into very different feelings, 
and before she was aware, her eyes 
were surprised with heavy ° tears. 
The gloom and solitude of the house, 
where no one moved bat herself, the 
total isolation in which - _— 
the apparent impossibility of making 
any oa eee her, oppressed 
her heart. There was no sleep in 
her young eyes or her restless mind, 
and the only occupation which oc- 
curred to her for the moment was a 
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desperate fit of home-sickness and 
longing, in which ‘any refage in her 
mother’s country, however miserable, 
seemed better than the condition in 
which she stood. That was, however, 
as foolish as it was vain. After a 
little interval she dried her eyes, and 
took up her unsteady taper to carry 
it tenderly to her own room, There 
she tried a little arrangement to keep 
herself amused; and when her small 
possessions were in perfect order— 
order scarcely more perfect than that 
which she disturbed, but still some- 
thing which amused and occupied 
her—she took out a humble little 
piece of embroidery, and tried to 
work. But working by that little 
floating light in solitude, amidst the 
gloomy shadows of the Via Giugnio, 
was not so easy as some people 
might suppose, especially when one is 
haunted with recollections of a bright 
family table, on which the lamp 
burned clear, and love was warm, 
and father and mother smiled upon 
their only child. Now all that re- 
mained to her was Madame Peruzzi, 
asleep in her room, and the young 
Florentine, who did not know what 
home or industry was, and who 
managed to forget poverty and a 
useless life by the perpetual amuse- 
ment of one kind or another, which, 
in his mother’s eyes, was only natural 
to his youth. Felicia’s heart sank 
as she sat in her dark bed-chamber, 
trying to do her embroidery, and try- 
ing still more to keep her thoughts 
from interference in other people's 
concerns. Her aunt and cousin 
were poor, very poor, yet no thought 
of occupation or employment seemed 
to enter the mind of Angelo. What 
benefit to him was the Countess 
Picasola and her invitation? said 
Felicia to herself. What was to be- 
come of him if he did nothing, and 
could do nothing?—and yet what 
had she to do with it? She per- 
plexed herself to such an extent that 
she threw down her work, and went 
to the window to refresh herself with 
the fresh air. Just then a carriage 
drew up at the great house opposite, 
waiting for the great lady, whom 
Felicia once more saw through the 
thin blinds, finishing her evening's 
toilette. Other ladies, young slen- 
der figures in floating lace and 
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muslin, had joined her, ere: she ap- 
peared below at the door, to enter 
her carriage. Felicia looked on with 
a certain wistfulness, not envy, but 
something more like wonder at the 
differences of providence. When the 
echoes raised by their departure had 
died away, she still stood .leaning 
out, looking up and down the deep 
gulf of street. There was little to 
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see, save the irregular line of lofty 
houses, and far below an occasional 

assenger, but the air at least soothed 

er. Then Felicia, with a low laugh 
and a deep sigh, resigned herself to 
the necessities of her position, and, 
unable longer to resist the gloom, the 
silence, and the solitude, lay down at 
last and went to sleep. 


CHAPTER III. 


In this monotonous and uncom- 
fortable life the weeks ran on rapidly 
enough—slow as they passed, yet so 
devoid of interest, when they were 
gone, that they seemed no longer 
than a common day. Felicia tried 
hard to convey her own ideas to the 
minds of her friends, but without 
much visible success, and she came 
to modify her own opinions concern- 
ing them, as she gained greater ex- 
perience. Madame Peruzzi, though 
she retired to rest at eight o’clock, 
and suffered no litter of feminine 
occupation to be visible in ber sala, 
was not the less a careful mother, 
nor scorned to use ber needle and her 
shears for the comfort of her house- 
hold, though Felicia found it almost 
impossible to persuade her aunt to 
bring ber mending and darning into 
the sitting-room, or to share with 
her those cheerful and sociable do- 
mestic labours. It was against 
Madame Peruzzi’s conscience to have 
her private labours suspected. She 
would not for the world have had 
one of her visitors discover her or 
her young companion at work; and 
as the old lady had greatly fallen out 
of acquaintance—if she ever had any 
acquaintance with the little Floren- 
tine world of fashion — and was 
visited only by old jadies of her own 
standing, it was not so easy to find 
a willing and suitable chaperone for 
Felicia as might have been supposed, 
and accordingly the projects for tak- 
ing her out and supplying amuse- 
ment for her evenings, which the old 
lady had been eloquent upon at first, 
soon dropped out of remembrance, 
and were mentioned no more. And 
Felicia found that her cousin, though 
living, after his kind, the life of a 
young man of fashion, was neverthe- 


less a good son, innocent and without 
guile, who did not hesitate to bestow 
bis full confidence on his mother, and 
was entirely trusted by her in return. 
How it was that under these circum- 
stances Angelo, without the slightest 
idea of wrong-doing, was absent from 
home every night, and how, in spite 
of the extreme poverty of the mé- 
nage—a poverty which became more 
visible to Felicia every day—no idea 
of doing anything for himself or his 
family to improve his position, or to 
provide for the future exigencies and 
expansions of life, seemed ever to 
occur to his mind, became less a 
mystery to her as she became more’ 
acquainted with her new sphere. 
Felicia was, however, English enough 
and woman enough to have a strong 
inclination towards reform, and a 
great impatience of those evils which 
everybody else seemed so contented 
with. The cousins, were, moreover, 
much attracted towards each other ; 
and ere they bad been long together, 
the usual result to be hoped or ap- 
prehended from the familiar inter- 
course of a young man and young 
woman, both good-looking and well- 
dispositioned, seemed in a fair way. 
of coming to pass. Now and then 
Angelo stayed at home, the. lamp 
was lit, Felicia produced her em- 
broidery, Madame Peruzzi dozed in 
a corner of the sofa, and the m 

little sala brightened into a kind of 
magical version of home, an impos- 
sibility brought to pass by a dawn- 
ing of something different from the 
mild domestic affections which are 
supposed to have their centre there, 
And then conversations ensued—con- 
versations unlike everythiog which 
the young man hed ever taken part 
in before, and which they carried on 
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alone, the mother being pleasantly 
absent and lost in dreams. On one 
of these nights, pleasant to both, and 
much longed for by Felicia, Angelo 
directed his inquiries in a somewhat 
marked and. significant manner to 
England and English customs, a little 
to the surprise, but much to the 
satisfaction, of his cousin. 

“I wish you could but go to Eng- 
land, Angelo,” cried the young re- 
former, determined not to lose her 
opportunity ; “I cannot describe to 
you how different everythiog is. I 
do not suppose you can understand 
me when I tell you — if any one had 
told me, before I came here, what I 
should find in Florence—” 

“Does Florence disappoint you, 
then, my cousin ?” asked the young 
man. 

* Yes, in some things,” said Feli- 
lia; “in others, no; but you do, 
Angelo.” 

“I? and how ?” said Angelo, with 
a smile. 

“ Because I do not know what is 
the good of you,” said the young re- 
volutionary demarely. 

““Nor I either,’ cried her cousin, 
‘who thought her frankness a sally of 
humour. “ Why should there be 
any good in me? is that necessary 
in your England ?” 

“I did not say there was no good 
in you; that is not true,” said Feli- 
cia. “ But you are of no use, cousin ; 
you ought to be so different. Had 
you been born an Englishman, you 
would have been busy all day long— 
labouring, exercising your faculties, 
helping on the work of the world. 
Every man in England is trained todo 
that, and knows it is his duty. You 
would have gone out to work, and 
come home to rest, if you had been 
born an Englishman, Angelo.” 

“Should [ have been happier, my 
cousin ?” said the young man. 

“ Happier !—what has being happy 
to do with it?” cried Felicia with a 
little burst of vehemence. ‘‘ Does it 
make you happy to go to your café? 
are you happy when you are at the 
Cascine or in the theatre? You know 
quite well you are only amused ; and 
that is so different. Ah, Angelo! 
that makes all the difference. People 
in England do not think it necessary 
to be always amused ; but we all try, 
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when we have the chance, to be 
happy.” 

“But you do not all succeed, my 
cousin ?” said Angelo; “and your 
Englishman, Felicita mia—your Eng- 
lishman who goes out to work, and 
comes in to rest—what shall he do 
to be happy ?” 

The young Italian asked the ques- 
tion with a certain bitterness and 
personality; for Angelo was by no 
means acquainted with the instincts 
of English womankind, and had not 
sufficient experience to know that 
the existence of the special English- 
man, whom he suspected, would have 
much moderated, in all probability, 
his cousin’s earnestness on his own 
behalf. Felicia, for her part, faltered 
in her answer, blushed crimson, and, 
by her hesitation, convinced the 
young Florentine that his suspicions 
had some foundation. 

“I do not know—I—I cannot tell,” 
she said with confusion, unable to 
shut out from her mind, at that 
embarrassing moment, that Eoglish 
youthful imagination which supposes 
happiness to mean love and the 
young home and household, which 
is the first instinctive suggestion of 
insalar comfort and virtue. In spite 
of herself, Felicia could not help 
thinking if Angelo, instead of a Flo- 
rentine man-about-town, had been 
that same imaginary Englishman of 
whom they spoke, what visions of 
some little surburban house might 
have been floating ip his imagina- 
tion, and what a fanciful little para- 
dise — perhaps the only refined and 
beatified conception of his life - 
might have risen to him out of a 
little waste of imaginary tables and 
chairs. That, at least, was her wo- 
manish conception of the subject ; 
but something sealed her lips, and 
she could have done any other im- 
possible thing sooner than betray to 
Angelo the momentary suggestion of 
her own heart. 

‘Then if you do not know, and 
cannot tell, my cousin, I must tell 
you of a happiness, or an amuse- 
ment—I know not how you will call 
it—which is falling to me,” said An- 
gelo, with gaiety which looked some- 
what forced. “There is a country- 
woman of thine, Felicita, on the 
other side of the way, young, and 
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rich, and pretty—a wilful little wo- 
man; and she does me the honour 
to smile upon me.” 

It was now Felicia’s turn to feel a 
little involuntary bitterness. Though 
she could have done any spite to 
herself the moment after, by way of 
punishment for her weakness, she 
Jet a momentary blank in her face, 
and pang in her heart. But she 
very speedily regained the mastery, 
and made an answer of congratula- 
tion which seemed forced ovly to 
herself. Angelo -went on fluently 
with his brag and his description. 
The young lady of his ‘story was one 
of the slender white figures whom 
Felicia had watched so often issu- 
ing from the door of the house oppo- 
site into the carriage which carried 
them away to nightly amusement or 
daily airings. She was very young 
—only sixteen—an orphan, and a 
great heiress, —so much Angelo knew ; 
and, led on by the evident interest, 
and perhaps the slight pique percep- 
tible in the tone of his cousin, the 
young man poured into her eager 
ears everything he bad heard con- 
cerning the young Englishwoman, 
and perhaps a little more. 

“ Very rich—a great heiress ;—and 
how have you met her, Angelo?” 
asked Felicia, with an unconscious em- 
phasis upon the you, which proved 
that she considered great heiresses 
rather out of the young Perazzi’s 
way. 

“T have met her in society, my 
cousin,” said the laughing Angelo, 
who immediately quoted a list of 
great names which still farther con- 
fused and troubled Felicia. “ We 
are poor, it is truae—very poor,” said 
the light-hearted Florentine; “ but 
that is not in Florence what it is in 
thy country: the saints defend us, 
we are all poor! Yet they will ask 
thy idle unfortunate cousin to their 
assemblies, Felicita, while they see him 
still in possession of a tolerable coat 
and a pair of gloves. Gloves, heaven 
be praised, are cheap in Florence, so, 
though I am poor, I can still see my 
heiress. And what sayest thou, Feli- 
cita? if all progresses, as, to say the 
truth, all bears promise of progress- 
ing, thy poor cousin may not long 
be poor.” 

“Do you mean if you marry the 
heiress, Angelo?” asked Felicia. 
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“JT mean if the heiress marries 
me, my cousin,’ said the young 
man. 

Felicita was silent ; her own un- 
comfortable sensations, and the inex- 
lainable mortification sbe felt in 

r heart, prevented her from any 
word or hint of opposition. She 
went on with her embroidery very 
swiftly and quietly, while Angelo, 
very well pleased with the impres- 
sion he had produced, and with a 
great deal of boyish mischief and 
self-complacency seconding some feel- 
ings more serious, was silent also, 
letting his laughing glance travel 
round the apartment, and finding, 
with a rapid perception of the pic- 
turesque, something rather attractive 
in the scene. The room not half 
lighted, with its two vunshuttered 
windows gleaming through the mus- 
lin curtains, and all the darkness of 
the night beyond them; the tall 
Roman lamp, with its two unshaded 
lights shining steadily from the little 
marble table; Madame Peruzzi, a 
dark shadow in the corner of the 
sofa, leaning back upon her hard 
cushions, with her grey head veiled 
by the darkness ; the whole darkly 
gleaming in the narrow mirror, 
which gave such strange depth to 
the shadows and prominence to the 
light. Then Angelo returned to the 
light, and the face it. shone on, the 
point of highest illumination in the 
picture. Felicia was making won- 
derful progress with her work ; her 
hands moved as hands only can 
move when the heart is agitated and 
the thoughts in full career. The 
young man looked at her white clear 
forehead, on which the lamp shone, 
at the graceful stoop of her head, her 
eyes cast down, and her lips firmly 
closed. The whole face was very 
grave, deeply silent, with that inde- 
scribable disapproval and mute re- 
sistance on its every feature which 
people abroad are fund of character- 
ising as the insular look of stone. 
The expression struck Angelo: he 
could not flatter himself that there 
was pique or personal offence in it ; 
somehow it seemed a dumb reproach 
upon his levity, and touched, with a 
singular pain unknown to him be- 
fore, the light heart in his Italian 
breast : higher things than belonged 
to Ais life; virtues, and honours, and 
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herdisms unknown seemed somehow 
to beam upon the wistful gaze of 
Angelo out of that silent uncommu- 
nicating face. 

“ Felicita | sorella mia,” he said, 
softly, using the tenderest title of 
kindred, which by no means meant 
the exclusive sister of our preciser 
tongue —“ you disapprove of me — 
you think me wrong: shut not up 
thy thoughts in thy lips — speak! I 
will listen like a child.” 

“Why should I speak?” and Feli- 
cia, availing herself, however, of the 
permission with all the eagerness of 
hitherto restrained eloqnence—* why 
should I speak? you do not under- 
stand me. To me, because I know 
you, and know that there are bet- 
ter things in you, it is terrible to see 
you throw away your life and dis- 
honour it. Yes, dishonour it, Angelo! 
Would her friends permit you to 
marry this heiress? would she, do 
you think, if she lived with us a 
week, continue to think you her 
equal? and besides, women every- 
where are obliged to marry for for- 
tune, and you pity and scorn them 
for it ; but men, Angelo! men who 
can work, is it possible that you can 
calmly think of doing the same 
thing ?” 

‘‘ Why should not I?” said the 
young man with an amused and 
amazed smile. ‘My little English 
cousin, does no one do as much in 
your country? Iam poor, you know 
it only too well; and as for your 
work, Felicita, I know not what I 
could work at, nor how I should 
Jearn, for here is nothing to do in 
Florence. Why then must I refuse to 
be enriched, should that good fortune 
come to me, by a good little wife ?” 

“ Perhaps not, if she made love to 
you, and you had only to accept 
her,” said Felicia, with a little scorn ; 
“but it is you who must woo and 
say you love her. Do you love her, 
Angelo ?” 

As she looked him in the face in 
her frank indignation, Angelo re- 
sponded by a bright intimidating 
look, which took Felicia much by 
surprise. She did not repeat her 
question, but drooped her head with 
a confused involuntary agitation, of 
which she was mightily ashamed. 
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There was a pause, and then Angelo 
answered with great composure and 
laughing self-possession : 

“You take this matter much too 
gravely, my cousin. If she will 
marry me, can I help it? In thy 
country, is it not everybody’s duty 
to be rich? And so long as one does 
not steal nor cheat, does it matter 
how ?” 

“You do not know my country, 
nor anything about it,” said Felicia. 
“There are men who hold such 
sentiments in England, but not such 
men as you.” 

“My cousin,” said Angelo affec- 
tionately, “ what kind of man, then, 
am 1?” 

“The men who say such things, 


and think such things,” repeated 
Felicia, “are men without inno- 
cence, without honour, without 


heart— men who have tried the 
world and failed — whom no one 
loves nor trasts—who are shunned 
when they are successfal, and scorned 
when they are not, No, Angelo— 
not such as you.” 

“ Ah, Felicita! you speak easily,” 
said Angelo, growing grave; “ you 
think of your own country. Your 
Englishman, who goes out to work 
and comes home to rest, do you 
think I do not sometimes envy him ? 
—I and many more than me. But 
what can I do? — what is there in 
Florence, in Italy, for any man ?— 
mosaics and copies from the gal- 
leries—porcelain. Shall I go to La 
Doccia, my cousin, and learn that 
craft ?—or would you have me work 
in alabaster? I will be faithful and 
obedient, Felicita: which will you 
bid me do?” 

Half affronted, half impressed, no 
longer desirous to continue the con- 
versation, and perhaps as anxious 
by this time to escape to her own 
apartment as her aunt herself could 
be, Felicia made no answer. Angelo 
had said very little; but somehow 
he had unsettled the confident and 
certain standing-ground upon which 
his cousin stood. She began to feel 
confused and dizzy, and to under- 
stand dimly, as theory always does 
when it comes in contact with 
reality, that arbitrary injunctions 
are not much to the purpose, and 
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that more things than abstract right 
and wrong make up the sum of most 
human matters. She was not great 
in argument or reason, as girls of 
nineteen rarely are; she was young 
and arbitrary and imperative, as be- 
longed to her youth, and impatient 
of those vulgar external obstacles 
which stood in the way of what 
ought to be. If there was nothing 
for Angelo to do in Florence or in 
Italy, that very fact was wrong. 
Why was there not anything to do? 
She was inclined to ask the question 
angrily —to demand that somebody 
should be pointed out to her to bear 
the blame. Whose fault was it? If 
not Angelo’s, at least that of the 
people or the government. But some- 
thing closed Felicia’s lips ; she was 
vexed, confused, embarrassed—every- 
thing was wrong. 

In the silence which ensued, Ma- 
dame Peruzzi gave signs of reviving 
animation. This old lady, who had 
no knowledge nor conception of 
Angelo’s heiress, had designs of 
her own of a less ambitious kind— 
designs very probably not much 
different from those which may be 
entertained by English mothers, but 
so much honester and more innocent, 
that this matchmaker had not the 
slightest conception of any harm in 
them, or that it was at all necessary 
to disguise or conceal her schemes. 
Madame Peruzzi was simply and 
ingenuously of opinion that Felicia’s 
tiny fortune should not be suffered 
to go out of the family, and that 
her fifty pounds a-year would make 
a very comfortable addition to the 
income of her cousin, This idea re- 
conciled her to sit up till ten, nay, 
even till eleven o’clock—if her doze 
upon the sofa could be called sitting 
up—to encourage the ¢éte-d-réte of the 
young people. Their silence roused 
her now, as their conversation had 
not succeeded in doing. She raised 
herself, a queer old figure, from her 
corner of the sofa. Long before this 
time Felicia had ceased to hope that 
her aunt, unawares, had forgotten to 
put on her cap. She got up with her 
scanty grey hair falling into disorder, 
rubbing her eyes, which were dazzled 
by the light. “My children,” said 
Madame Peruzzi, “I love to see you 
talking together. Ah, it is such hap- 
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iness when minds are sympathetic ! 
ut it is late.” 

“Yes,” cried Felicia, with unusual 
promptness, putting away her work; 
“and we have kept you up and dis- 
turbed your rest, aunt. It is selfish. 
I fear it is my fault ; for Angelo,” 
she added, with a little girlish pique 
and mischief,“ Ar. -'o is very happy 
at. the café, when there is no better 
entertainment to be had.” 

“True, my soul,” said the matter- 
of-fact mother, gravely, “and well it 
is thus. Yet he does not grieve to 
lose his pleasure now and then for 
thy sake. He is slow to commend 
himself, my good Angelo; but I 
know he loves well to be with 
thee.” 

This speech produced some awk- 
wardness to both the persons con- 
cerned. Felicia shot a rapid, mis- 
chievous, half- malicious gl»nce at 
her cousin. He, the honest fellow, 
meaning no harm, only laughed and 
blushed ; for that he should be more 
than half in love with his young 
relation, as was very evident, and 
yet confide to her his heiress hopes, 
did not strike Angelo as anything 
extraordinary. He did not guite 
understand her scruples on the sub- 
ject. The reluctance with which the 
beroes of novels in England accept 
the wealthy hands of heiresses, would 
have been simply and totally incom- 

rehensible to Angelo; and Felicia’s 
indignation’ was entirely lost upon 
a mind innocent of any intention 
which he would be ashamed to own. 
He could understand somewhat bet- 
ter, and felt flattered by the slight 
spark of pique and malice which she 
exhibited —that was jealousy, the 
other was something mysterious and 
unexplainable. As for Madame Pe- 
ruzzi, who had not heard a word of 
the conversation, and who could not 
suppose them to be on other than 
the most satisfactory terms, she 
looked on with great complacency 
upon their good-night, and enfolded 
her niece in a sleepy embrace, with as 
much fervour as was compatible with 
that comatose condition. She thought 
her scheme was progressing famous- 
ly, and she was exceedingly well con- 
tent. . 

While Felicia sought her own 
apartment with feelings much less 
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satisfactory. What, if Angelo were 
ever so industriously inclined, what 
was the young man todo? True, it 
was very easy to say that carving 
alabaster or fitting together the tiny 
morsels of mosaic was better than 
idleness — better than the poverty 
closely approaching want which ex- 
isted, without any effort to remedy it, 
in this household; but, after all, 
Felicia had learned to yield some 
weight to the name of Peruzzi, and 
even her own humble antecedents did 
not lend much countenance to the 
idea of a handicraft. Angelo had no 
genius; he was not a painter or a 
sculptor or a musician born, as a 
young Italian having any connection 
with romance had aright to be. He 
had no connection with romance, the 
honest fellow! He could read his 
own langaage, and that was about the 
sum of his edacation: if he spoke 
ee Tuscan, that was by virtue of 
is birthplace, and no credit to him- 
self; and his few epistolary efforts 
were not likely to impress any one 
with high ideas of his attainments in 
literature. Ambition in its humblest 
shape—even that power of “ better- 
ing himself,” under the flattering in- 
fluence of which the very maid-ser- 
vants rejoice in England—was closed 
to Angelo. He might condescend, 
if Felicia succeeded in impressing 
her own ideas upon him, to daily 
labour ; but no hope of enterprise or 
possibility of ambition was there to 
stimulate Angelo. It was the young 
man’s fortune to belong to a nation 
caressed and admired and flattered 
out of everyday existence. If An- 
gelo was idle, he was no more idle 
than his country; if Angelo con- 
tented himself with those barren 
amusements which stood in the place 
of life and happiness, he did but 
what all Italy was doing. Italy, like 
Angelo, vegetated on the enough 
which supplied her merest unavoida- 
ble wants. Italy, like Angelo, did 
her best to content the higher part of 
her with the past; and to make her 
sunsbine of climate, as he made his 
sunshine of youth, stand in the place 
of all the real foundations of national 
joy and prosperity. Generations of 
such as Angelo had blossomed and 
degenerated on the same soil. How 
then was Angelo to blame? 
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Perhaps Felicia’s cogitations were 
neither so distinct nor so abstract, 
for Angelo Peruzzi was much more 

resent to her thoughts, and more 
immediately interesting, than any 
vision of Italy; still they ran in this 
channel, and perhaps she was not 
sorry to find such excuses for her 
cousin. However, heated and agi- 
tated as she was by the conversation 
which had just ended, she was glad 
to find her usual refuge from herself 
at her window, where the wind re- 
freshed her pleasantly, though tt 
was now nearly the end of October, 
and not so warm as it had been. 
It was a moonlight night, and moon- 
light had a picturesque effect on the 
Via Giugnio. Her eyes were. caught 
irresistibly by the irregular line of 
house-tops, the broad white lights and 
impenetrable depths of shadow, where 
here aud there a cluster of windows 
shone like molten silver, and on 
either side of them the high opposite 
houses blotted out the line, and left 
bat a tall dark blank of wall, mys- 
terious and gloomy in the shade, 
Presently Felicia’s observation was 
attracted by something more imme- 
diately interesting ; her eyes turned 
involuntarily to the house opposite 
which she had watched so often, but 
from which her cousin’s tale, if she 
had been perfectly mistress of herself, 
would have turned her eyes now. 
At the opposite window, almost on 
a level with her own, was a little 
white figure unrecognisable in the 
darkness, for the high roof of the 
opposite house kept Madame Peruz- 
zis habitation in complete shadow. 
This little figure, whoever it-might be, 
found out Felicia shortly after 
Felicia discovered it, and straight- 
way began to make signals and 
telegraphic gestures across the street, 
waving a tiny hand out of a wide 
white sleeve, nodding a little head, 
and making every demonstration of 
friendship possible at the distance. 
Dismayed, astonished, and perhaps 
not without a more particular pang, 
Felicia retired from the window. 
Her first idea was that she had been 
taken for Angelo, and a flush of indig- 
nation and pain, too strong for her 
control, overpowered her at the 
thought ; but when she sat down 
with her brow and her heart alike 
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throbbing to think it over, Felicia 
grew calmer. It must, after all, have 
been herself, and she alone, for whom 
these salutations were intended. 
Angelo’s room was at the other side 
of the house; Angelo must have 
spoken to his heiress of his cousin. 
Felicia’s vexation and pain subsided 
gradually. She saw herself, however, 
in a strangely embarrassing confi- 
dential position between two people 
whose incipient relations to each 
other affronted her own self-regard as 
much as they offended her judgment ; 
she felt herself involved ‘in a clan- 
destine correspondence, which most 
likely, because her heart and her own 
affections were engaged in prevent- 
ing it, her girlish pride and honour 
would move her to encourage. What 
could she do? Felicia pressed her 
hands against her hot forehead, 
which throbbed and beat to their 
touch, and with growing pain and 
perplexity confused her brain and 
beart with thinking. A young woman, 
a very young girl, an Knglishwoman, 
who ought not to be permitted to 


fall into this snare, was the little 
stranger who had just made these 
eager salutations to her at the win- 
dow. But if she undeceived this 
almost child, if she did what real 
honour and duty demanded of her, 
the forlorn young creatare trembled 
at the interpretation which might be 
put upon her conduct. They would 
say she did it because she herself 
loved Angelo; they would say it was 
jealousy, self-interest — things that 
her face and her heart burned to 
think of. What could she do?— 
suffer the whole to go on, and “ sacri- 
fice herself,” and, to save her own 
pride, connive at the future misery 
of all parties? Felicia lifted her face 
from between her hands, and put out 
her light, and crept softly to rest in 
the dark, as if thus she could escape 
from her own sight and thoughts. 
She had seen by a sudden prophetic 
intuition what was coming upon her ; 
but as yet, thank heaven, there was a 
little breathing-time. The moment 
when she was called to do anything in 
the matter was not yet come. 





THE MASTER OF SINCLAIR'S NARRATIVE OF THE ‘15. 


Ir will be in the recollection of 
many ‘people that Sir Walter Scott 
has more than once referred, in a 
manuer calculated to excite a lively 
interest, to a manuscript volume 
written by the Master of Sinclair. 
Being an account of the affair of 
“the fifteen” by one who took an 
active share in it, expectations of 
instruction and interest might natu- 
rally be embarked in such a produc- 
tion, even though it were not thus 
recommended, and came from the pen 
of a stupid instead of a very clever 
man. Scott, indeed, entertained the 
idea of publishing the book, and was 
restrained, not by any fear that it 
would lack interest in the eyes of the 
world, but by certain misgivings 
about the propriety of letting loose 
so acerb and spiteful an attack on 
many men whose grandchildren were 
alive. He wrote an_ introductory 
notice to the work, which begins as 
if it were intended for the press, but 
ends with the following paragraph, 
which shows that intention to have 
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been abandoned: “The following 
memoirs are written with great 
talent and peculiar satirical energy. 
They are intended as a justification 
of the author’s own conduct. but 
are more successful in fixing a charge 
of folly and villany upon that of 
others than in exculpating his own. 
They will be a precious treat to the 
lovers of historical scandal, should 
they ever be made public. The ori- 
ginal memoirs, written by the hand 
of the author, are in the library at 
Dysart. Bat there are other tran- 
scripts in private collections, though 
some, I understand, have been de- 
stoyed to gratify those whose ances- 
tors fall under the lash of the Master. 
It is remarkable that the style, which 
is at first not even grammatical, be- 
comes disengaged, correct, and spirit- 
ed in the course of composition.” 
These mysterious Memoirs, with 
Sir Walter’s Introduction, are now 
before ‘us in a handsomely-printed 
volume, for which the reader will in 
vain search the advertisements of the 
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publisher, or the shelves of the cir- 
culating library. The best way, per- 
haps, of concealing a thing in print 
at the present day, is to put it intoa 
blue book, and have it ‘‘ presented to 
both Houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of her Majesty.” A method 
of accomplishing a reserved privacy 
approaching, but not reaching, such 
_ concealment, is to print a work for a 
- gelect book-club —a practice whick 
we must by no means be held as con- 
demning. It furnishes many a book 
of interest and instruction to the 
limited circle who can appreciate that 
interest and instruction; and if a 
wider circle demand it, there is seldom 
anything to prevent the work from 
being published to them. The Mas- 
ter's Memoirs have been printed by 
a club, of which the small number 
predicates stringent selectness — the 
number of copies brought into exist- 
ence, is we believe, precisely seventy- 
five. It often damps the ardour of 
the critic, who must write upon the 
most prominent book of the day, to 
remember that it has been already 
perused by every reader of his re- 
view ; that all have anticipated him 
in their private criticisms, and that 
he is, on that account, preaching to 
an impatient and intolerant audience. 
In gathering a few characteristic 
flowers from the garden of the Mas- 
ter’s Narrative, we run no risk of en- 
countering this cause of weariness, 
whatever the reader may think of 
the inherent merit of what we set be- 
fore him. 

The Master was a scholar—such as 
were made, in those days, of well- 
born Scotsmen, partly by home, and 
partly by Continental education : 
they had not the precise learning 
communicated by the English uni- 
versities, but what they had was ex- 
tensive and serviceable. His Me- 
moirs are full of classical metaphors, 
allusions, and quotations. He had 
genius, but it ran to waste, or worse, 
for it was ever driven about by the 
influence of a restless, scheming, in- 
subordinate disposition. Within his 
own sphere, he was a sort of Shafies- 
bury in capacity, intrigue, and vola- 
tility — but there was a touch of 
ferocity in his blood, coming out ino 
acts of sanguinary violence, which 
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were apart from the sphere of the 
intriguing chancellor, and are indeed 
more in character with the Ruthvens 
and Bothwells of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, than with an officer in Marl- 
borough’s wars. 

A character such as this was natu- 
rally surrounded by many vivid at- 
tractions to the greatest and the 
most real of romancers, but we do 
not find the Master in bodily shape 
among Sir Walter’s characters. One 
might fancy his fierce impetuosity in 
Fergus M’[vor, and his accomplish- 
ments and subtle malice in Rashleigh 
Osbaldiston ; but Scott was too great 
an artist to copy in a full-length por- 
trait from real life, and so disarrange 
the nice adjastment of his grouping. 
He showed his interest in the matter 
not only in reference to the book now 
before us, but in presenting, as his 
contribution to the Roxburgh Club, 
the official record of the great tragedy 
of the Master’s career—his trial be- 
fore a court-martial for the slaughter 
of two brothers, members of the distin- 
guished house of Shaw of Greenock. 
There were three of these Shaws in the 
army of Marlborough—one died of 
honourable wounds in a siege, the 
other two were slain by the Master, 
their brother officer. 

The cause of this tragedy was a 
charge by Shaw which no soldier 
can endure with equanimity, At 
the battle of Wynendaal he was 
heard calling out in an admonitory 
and imperious voice to the Master, 
his superior officer. He afterwards 
said publicly that his reason for call- 
ing out was, because the Master bent 
or “ducked” to escape the balls. 
The Master sent him a challenge; 
but Shaw postponed a meeting till 
after he should visit his brother, who 
had been mortally wounded before 
Lille, and expressed a disinclination 
to a duel unless it were forced upon 
him, referring to a resolution which 
he had adopted apparently on ac- 
count of some fatal affair in which 
he had been previously engaged. 
The Master, infuriated, sought him 
out immediately. A soldier saw them 
together, the Master striking Shaw 
over the head—swords drawn, and 
Shaw’s sword bent and useless be- 
fore he was despatched. The elder 
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brother, Captain Shaw, it appears, 
charged the Master with having 
sheathed himself in a sort of paper 
breastplate which turned the point 
of the sword—an odd and not 
very practicable-looking expedient, 
though Xenophon tells us of linen 
theoraxeé or breastplates among the 
Greeks. He spoke openly, too, of 
the probability that the Master 
would murder him also. Sinclair 
rode up to the head of the regiment, 
and held fierce controversy with his 
victim. He was heard to say that if 
it were not for the risk of injuring 
others standing near, he would shoot 
him there. The words were no sooner 
out of his mouth than he fired, and 
the other brother fell dead from his 
horse. Sir Walter Scott says, ‘‘ Both 
these rencounters, as they are 
called, were conducted without se- 
conds, and would now scarcely be 
thought to come within the forms 
demanded by the modern rules of 
honour, though they do not seem to 
have shocked the British officers of 
the period, or to have given much 
scandal to Marlborough.” The sen- 
tence of the court was death, with a 
recommendation to mercy. The re- 
maining brother strongly pressed 
Marlborough to refuse this recom- 
mendation. The duke took the 
matter with his usual lofty calmness, 
and in a letter, without a word of in- 
dignation or sympathy, said to Sir 
John, “I was so much concerned, 
that I would not venture so far as 
has been practised in the army on 
the like occasion, without first con- 
sulting and hearing the advice of the 
attorney and solicitor general.” In 
the end it was found that the mercy 
recommended could not be shown. 
The Master, however, escaped by 
fleet riding. A  traditionary anec- 
dote describes him as encountering 
a startling reminiscence of these 
events in after life, when he was 
revisiting his native country in dis- 
guise. He wanted a swift-running 
footman—a valuable commodity in 
those days of slow coaches and bad 
roads. An aspirant to the office, 
who did not identify his formidable 
interrogator, when questioned on 
his qualifications, by way of refer- 
ring to an example of his prowess on 
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a notorious occasion, said he had 
kept up with the Master of Sinclair's 
horse when he fled for his life after 
the murder of the Shaws. The 
Master is said to have dropped down 
in a fit; but, by his own account, 
neither this nor anything else pressed 
very heavy on his conscience. To- 
wards the conclusion of his narrative, 
he says that the cause of all his suf- 
ferings was the perseverance of his 
ancestors and himself in serving the 
royal family faithfully though hon- 
estly, and that the ungracious re- 
ward he met with “was too much to 
make any man hang himself”—an 
odd effect of excessive ill-usage. “I 
vow to God,” he continues, ‘I am 
not sensible as yet, nor was I then, 
of any other crime except this of my 
original sin ; for I hope it is not that 
of my having on all occasions pro- 
fessed ane unbounded zeal for my 
poor country, which I defy man and 
the devil, and both their aides-de- 
camp and agents, to make out that 
I have not kept strictly up to in all 
the course of my life.” 

Such was the position of the man 
who occupied his leisure, and, as it 
seems, his desponding heart, in writ- 
ing a narrative of the unsuccessful 
enterprise in which he had a con- 
siderable share. The affair of the 
15 has a much more important 
place in history than that of the 
45, though it must. be admitted 
to be far less fruitfal in romance. 
The latter, coming upon a period of 
profound tranquillity and security, 
passed with the brilliancy and also 
the terrors of a meteor. It was 
attended by an amount of success 
wonderful when compared with the 
elements whence it arose; while its 
predecessor, on the other hand, was 
nearly as remarkable for failure, in 
conditions from which success might 
have been legitimately expected. A 
desperate struggle between the two 
great parties, on the death of Queen 
Anne, was a thing to anticipated, 
for as yet the stranger race had not en- 
tered into possession ; and although 
they had the technicalities of a mi- 
nute act of Parliament to plead in 
their favour, it might be considered 
et doubtfal whether the country at 
es had acceded to the arrangement. 
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When the other affair broke out, there 
bad been peaceful possession for thirty 
years. Adverse claims were almost 
forgotten, at least by the most acute 
and practical of the English politi- 
cians, and the supporters of the Han- 
over succession covered a wide enough 
area to possess within themselves 
both a government party and a 
powerful parliamentary opposition. 
That during the thirty years so char- 
acterised a Jacobite feeling should 
have grown up in Scotland sufficient 
to frighten the empire by the march 
to Derby, can only be accounted for 
in one way—by the wrongs and 
insults encountered at the hand of 
the imperial government, owing to 
the sway of rulers who were resolved 
to overlook, or who could not see, 
national affections and idolatries in 
the country which had become one 
with England through the Union of 
1707. In no other way is it possible 
to account for the Hanover succession 
having survived the crisis of 1715, 
and having been actually subjected 
to greater perils in 1745. 

But even admitting that many of 
the events which created in Scotland 
so protracted a Jacobite nationality 
occurred in the period between the 
two insurrections, it is impossible to 
look back without wonder at the 
complicated maze of difficulties and 
dangers through which our present 
settlement passed scathless. The 
first faint and gradual departure from 
the pure line of hereditary descent is 
not in itself perhaps so remarkable a 
thing as it seems at this day. It is a 
fallacy to suppose that principles like 
those of hereditary succession were 
better understood, and followed to 
their conclusions, in former ages than 
in the present. Like all other mat- 
ters which admit of a complex and 
subtle development, the canons of 
hereditary representation were refined 
from time to time by the clever 
men who improved on the practice of 
the day. It was long ere it became 
obvious that a grandson by the eldest 
was a nearer heir by pure hereditary 
descent than the second son himself. 
When the failure of issue rendered 
necessary a retrospect to the descend- 
ants of some previous generation, it 
did not seem of much moment how 
far it went back; and it was hard 
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sometimes to see why a grandmother's 
descendant, who did not bear the 
name, had a preferable title to those 
of a great-grandfather who did. The 
wars of the Roses are a bloody testi- 
mony to the incomplete settlement, 
in their age, of the absolute principles 
of hereditary representation. 

The Revolution of 1688 was of 
course the first ordeal—it can scarcely 
be called one of the perils — of the 
Hanover settlement, since it is scarce- 
ly possible that any of its promoters 
imagined that they were preparing a 
throne for the descendants of the un- 
fortunate Queen of Bohemia. That 
that affair should have passed off so 
easily must ever be a marvel, how- 
ever successfully philosophical histo- 
rians may set forth the political and 
ecclesiastical causes of which it was 
the effect. In the production of this 
marvellous effect, indeed, some causes 
operated of too trivial a nature to 
receive encouraging comment from 
philosophical historians. Prominent 
among these— and so important as a 
cause of the Revolution, that but for 
it that great event would, to all 
hnman appearance, never have taken 
place — was the fact that, down to 
the middle of June in the year 1688, 
the Princess Mary was the heiress of 
the British throne by right of birth, 
and was expected to fill it by all who 
did not anticipate that a miracle would 
be performed to defeat the claims of a 
heretic princess, the wife of the heretic 
ruler of the United Provinces. Her 
husband was the grandson of Charles I. 
It is true that they had no children, 
but Mary was only twenty-six years 
old, and the Princess Anne gave 
promise of leaving a numerous pro- 
geny. Nor was this state of mat- 
ters much altered by the birth of a 
son to King James. The warming- 

an story made matters the same as 
if no son had been born: the story of 
@ spurious offspring was firmly be- 
lieved, Perhaps there were states- 
men who, knowing the contrary, 
propagated this belief for their own 
ends. But it would be as preposté- 
ous now to maintain that the charge 
was true, as to maintain that the 
nation at large did not believe that 
goody Wilks had smuggled in at 
a side-door the babe passed off as 
a royal infant. Now, inasmuch as 
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to the Roman Catholics this infant 
was the embodied miracle of their 
prayers, he was to the Protestant 
public the “Pretender” which he 
was afterwards designated in Acts of 
Parliament. Thus the birth of a 
rince did not injure the Princess 
Mary’s claims to the succession, and 
only tended to justify the policy of 
letting her fill the throne before her 
time. It seems clear that the Revo- 
lution could not have been carried— 
at least without a civil war—but for 
the warming-pan story; and co it 
was that a foolish lie removed the 
first great impediment to the present 
settlement. The succession to the 
crown did not then appear to be 
changed ; its course was only slightly 
anticipated, and there was no reason 
to expect a fondamental departure 
from the reigning line. Mary, it is 
true, had no offspring, but she was only 
twenty-six years old ; and even should 
she remain childless, there was her 
sister Anne, the mother of many 
children. When Mary died, it mat- 
tered little that her ‘Guin’ should 
remain trustee for those who were to 
come. The next ordeal of peril came 
with the death of the Duke of Glou- 
cester, the last of the children of 
Anne. The fate of that family makes 
every one who reads pause and reflect 
on so sad and strange a memorial of 
the wonderful ways of Providence. 
We speak of the children of poverty 
dying early from neglected ventila- 
tion and insalubrious food ; and here 
were seventeen princely children, 
each an additional pledge for the 
tranquillity of a mighty empire, and 
one after the other each consigned to 
the tomb— 

“Pallida mors equo pulsat pede pauperum 


tabernas 
Regumque turres.” 


After this last hope had departed, 
the English Parliament set about, like 
thorough men of business, to find an 
heir to the throne, and made their 
selection of a royal family as dispas- 
sionately as if they were selecting a 
chairman of committee. The many 
descendants of Charles I.’s daughter 
—they now amounted to about thirty 
or forty, seated on divers European 
thrones, great and small—were pass- 
ed over, and for sufficient reasons the 
choice fell on a family almost un- 
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known to Britain, since she who con- 
nected it with the old royal family— 
the daughter of the Scottish James— 
had departed nearly a hundred years 
before to share the unhappy throne 
of the Palatinate. Nor were the 
Parliament content to take the heirs 
of this princess—a numerous group 
—in the lineal order of succession. 
oer over her elder children, they 
selected, for their Protestantism, the 
descendants of her youngest daughter. 
This remarkable piece of legislation, 
the Act of Succession, in virtue of 
which our gracious Queen now worth- 
ily occupies the throne, caused won- 
derfully little discussion in Eng- 
land. But it found an unexpected 
enemy elsewhere. Scotland had not 
been consulted in the choice of a sov- 
ereign, and it was taken for granted 
that she would with becoming do- 
cility follow England step by step 
through that labyrinthine genealogi- 
cal path which led to the feet of the 
Electress Sophia. But Scotland, in 
the matter of Darien and other 
things, had run up a score of grievous 
injuries from her powerful neighbour, 
and she vowed, in shape of an Act of 
Parliament, that until these were re- 
dressed the prince who might be 
sovereign of England should be dis- 
qualified for the sovereignty of Scot- 
land. This was the great peril of 
the Hanover settlement, for both na- 
tions armed themselves and raised 
troops, and a war between them 
seemed inevitable—a war in which 
the Jacobite interest in England 
might with good grace side with the 
Scots. It was not until the pro- 
tracted and perilous negotiations, 
and the still more protracted and 
perilous debates in the two legisla- 
tures, were crowned by the Union, 
that this peril was averted. 

At the point which our history 
reaches, eight years afterwards, we 
would, if we read it for the first time 
like a new novel, be prepared to see 
the Stewarts’ cause triumphant, or ex- 
cluded only by a desperate struggle. 
The old warming-pan story had died 
the natural death of popular fallacies, 
No one doubted that the boy left by 
James II. when he died in exile was 
his son, though it was the policy of 
the legislature still to call him the 
Pretender in Acts of Parliament, 
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The venerable Electress Sophia, the 
daughter of a British princess, whose 
mother had talked to her of the tradi- 
tions of her own native land, and had, 
indeed, in her days of adversity, gone 
back, and occupied a house in Drury 
Lane, was dead, and the Parliament- 
ary line of succession had gone a step 
still farther away from the genealogi- 
cal, . Queen Anne, with all her devo- 
tion to the Church of England, had 
a secret favour—surely a natural one 
—for ber brother’s family ; and acute 
statesmen, such as St. John and Go- 
dolphin, had calculated on the restor- 
ation of the exiled house as so proba- 
ble that they had carefully established 
an interest there, and were ready to 
serve it with all becoming fidelity 
when the proper time came. 

Bat most unexpectedly to those 
who, as the leading statesmen of the 
day, should have known the public 
feeling best, the fact came to be 
apparent that the inhabitants of Bri- 
tain, with but few exceptions, liked 
the Hanover succession. Had the 
earlier monarchs of the race been 
better versed in British feeling, or 
better advised, there would have been 
no insurrections to break in upon 
the popularity of the settlement. 
But George I., who had been brought 
up at a little despotic court, had pro- 
bably less notion of constitutional 
liberty even than the expelled Stew- 
arts. He was naturally and by 
training a despot. But he had been 
trained in the handling of different 
institutions, and consequently was 
not so able as the Stewarts to work 
the British system of government to 
despotic ends. It was like setting a 
general officer to command a. fleet, 
or an admiral to command an army. 
With all the desire in the world to 
be absolute, the misplaced leader 
would blander in the tactics and 
mishandle the material. In one 
thing, however, George I. succeeded: 
it was in treating all those who did 
not side with the Court—the Opposi- 
tion, in short—as enemies, if not trai- 
tors. Fortunately for his own peace, 
as well as the fortune of many emi- 
nent statesmen, he knew not how 
many of his most trusted advisers had 
been making terms with the Court 
of St. Germains. But those whom 
he saw in the position of palpable op- 
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position he did all that was in his 
power to drive into the position of 
rebels, and with some he was suc- 
cessful. The motives of men driven 
to such a course by irritated van- 
ity or disappointed ambition are 
neither noble nor good. But the 
world is the world —“ the blood will 
follow where the pincers tear,” and 
the early Hanoverian governments 
made their own enemies. In the 
contest thus created, personal char- 
acteristics are more interesting than 
events, and the chief spirit of the 
Master of Sinclair’s book is in its 
personal sketches — the sketches of a 
pencil deeply dipped in gall. With 
all his crimes upon his head, how- 
ever, he was better entitled than 
many others to speak out. Whether 
it was pure choice or dire necessity 
that sent him into the insurgent 
camp, he was a member of a stanch 
Jacobite house, and had a legitimate 
right to profess devotion to the cause 
of the exiles. The only full personal 
narrative of the ’15 heretofore relied 
on came from a far more polluted 
oe of a perfidious priest, who 
ad been chaplain to the army — 
preached to it of the divine right of 
kings, and the sacrilege of touching 
the Lord’s anointed; then at the 
end turned, and gave evidence against 
those who were brought to the scaf- 
fold, saying it was an atonement for 
his sins in having countenanced the 
unnatural rebellion against the happy 
constitution and settlement ; — such is 
a brief but sufficient account of the 
author of “The History of the late 
Rebellion, with original Papers and 
Characters of the principal Noblemen 
and Gentlemen concerned in it, by the 
Rev. Mr. Robert Patten.” 

To return to the Master — his 
characters are varied, but chiefly, 
as we have hinted, of a dusky 
hue. In this as in other insurrec- 
tions are to be found the innumer- 
able grades of character and conduct 
that can find room between two very 
far distant extremes. At the ex- 
treme right we find the real honest 
devotees —the men to whom their 
cause is a religion, for which they are 
embarked in a crusade — who count 
it little less than profanation to cal- 
culate results, but love the cause all 
the better for its hopelessness. From 
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the beginning they have laid their 
account with death, and what to 
them is far worse than death —the 
downfall of an ancient house, and the 
scattering of their ruined offspring 
over the earth. 

On the extreme left again we have 
those who have coolly calculated up- 
on the outbreak, with all its cala- 
mities to friend and foe, as a scheme 
of personal aggrandisement, and have 
wilfully fed the flames of honest 
enthusiasm to serve their own base 
ends, providing in the mean time for 
their ultimate safety, and even in 
the midst of their insurrectionary la- 
bours framing little counter-schemes 
of treachery for profiting by the de- 
feat of their machinations and the 
ruin of their followers. History — 
British history, at least—has ver 
few such men, but among their small 
number must be counted Mar, the 
great author of the insurrection, and 
at the same time the representative 
of an old heroic house. He had 
been one of the most successful 
working agents in carrying that 
Union, from which he afterwards 
spoke of relieving his countrymen as 
from a degrading bargain, in which 
they had been sold to an enemy. 
He promoted an association among 
the Highland chiefs for the protec- 
tion and promotion of the Hanover 
succession, boasting that they were 
at his disposal for this acceptable 
end. He offered his services with 
the most profuse adulation to the 
new king, who treated him with im- 
prudent scorn ; and it was after all 
this that he raised his standard at 
Braemar, and spoke in their own 
spirit of brave enthusiasm to the 
brave enthusiasts who gathered round 
it. He provided carefully for his pre- 
sent safety, and in his long exile 
made many an abject offer of services, 
and many a vain effort to be restored 
to the favour of the Government. 
The Master seems to have considered 
it his great mission to exhibit this 
man’s character in all its attribates of 
odiousness ; and the unwearied relent- 
less zeal wherewith he pursues this 
task reminds one, by the associa- 
tion of contrariety, of the gilding the 
refined gold and the painting of the 
lily. Mar was deformed in person, 
as one may see in the general set 
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of his dubious countenance, though 
courtly painters have evaded the de- 
fect. The Master, of course, does not 
fail to make the best of this misfor- 
tune, which, he says, was inherited 
from his mother, the countess. “ He 
Saco nothing by her but the 
ump he has got on his back, and 
her dissolute, malicious, meddling 
spirit.” We ‘are now fairly started 
with Mar and his merits, and we get 
on in this fashion: “ Having no 
obligations to nature, and so few to 
his father and mother, and none but 
that of debt to the rest of mankind, 
so soon as he was capable of any- 
thing, he seemed to think himself 
in a state of war with the whole; 
for it has often been observed that 
those who are born with such na- 
tural defects, used to revenge them- 
selves on Nature by doing her as 
little honour as she has done them ; 
which I believe the reason for that 
Lacedemonian law for destroying 
these monstrous productions the 
moment they were born. His ori- 
ginal sin both by his father and 
mother giving him as small title to 
honour as estate, he soon gave him- 
self up as by instinct to his hereditary 
and natural penchant —villany and 
lying. The first act of hostility he 
committed was defrauding of his 
creditors.” And here we have some 
details of private matters not, if trae, 
very honourable to him, until he 
emerges into more illustrious feats in 
private life. The Master, it will be 
observed, in this sketch, fullows the 
method of the Newgate Calendar, 
and the popular lives of eminent 
malefactors, where the first symp- 
toms of an evil disposition, displayed 
in domestic life or private society, 
afterwards expand into more conspi- 
cuous and public criminality. “ 

he grew older,” says the Master, 
following these models, “ his inherent 
villany and his interested ambition 
grew with him; he soon found that 
when he had done his best, the small 
matter he could pilfer from his credi- 
tors was but a trifle to his extrava- 
gance. He abandoned himself to 
the Court, and declared war against 
his country. He truckled as an un- 
derling till the Union, at which time 
he was made Secretary of State for 
Scotland, to which it was not the 
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interest or influence he had in his 
country, or the least good quality, 
recommended him to the English 
Court, but the hardy disposition they 
found in him to ruin and betray his 
country.” Then again follow de- 
tails which somewhat interrupt the 
torrent of the Master’s savage abuse. 
We pass over the specific services 
which Mar performed for England, and 
against his country, as we are told, 
in carrying the Union, and content 
ourselves with the Master’s pithy 
general opinion both of the measure 
and the man. 

“Tt is demonstrable that his only 
and great quality was that of under- 
mining his country, and committing 
the sin ‘against the Holy Ghost, by 
treacherously, for a piece of money, 
betraying it; the blackest and at- 
trociousest of crimes, never to be 
forgiven by God Almighty, and I 
think ought never to be forgiven, 
and impossible to be forgot, by men ; 
for no day has since the 
making of that dismal Union that 
we have not found the sad effects of 
it. And to show he never repented 
so long as he received the least part 
of the reward of his fratricide, at 
the time of the pretended invasion 
he was the great promoter in bring- 
ing up to London, in triumph, those 
of the best families of his country.” 

After this fashion the Master gives 
the story, with comments, of the 
Earl’s - progress from the Union to 
the insurrection which he instigated 
and headed. It is difficult to know 
what may be found in the inner re- 
cesses of a crooked mind. It has 
often been hinted that the Karl’s mar- 
riage, just before Queen Anne’s death, 
to a daughter of a great Whig house, 
was one of his strokes of policy for 
the purpose of -strengthening his in- 
terest with the Hanover party. But 
the Master stands alone in his way of 
giving voice to the supposition, and 
shows on the occasion a facility in 
using the slang of the cock-pit and 
the race-course not often to be found 
in print, at least in the last century. 
After referring to the servile but un- 
accepted offer of his services to King 
George, the narrator says : — “ Be- 
sides this letter to King George, he 
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made use of another precaution, which 
was marrying an English lady some 
time before, whose family interest he 
was in hope might keep Kim in place 
to reconcile the Whigs to him, and at 
least get him of the ready to keep up 
his credit for some time, in case the 
Queen should happen to die, which all 
foresaw, and he sent off grazing. To 
bring that about, as I am told, he 
was forced to give her in jointure all 
that was called his estate. I have 
some reason to think he cheated her, 
by pretending to give her what was 
not in his own name, and if so, not 
his own; and I am sure, if it was not 
his own, it was cheating his son and 
family.” His wife was the Lady 
Frances Pierrepont, the daughter of 
the Duke of Kingston. She nar- 
rowly escaped a strange destiny, for 
Mar’s brother, Erskine of Grange, 
notorious for having kept his own 
wife a prisoner in one of the distant 
Hebrides, had put himself in posses- 
sion of the legal means for conveying 
Lady Mar to Scotland as an insane 
woman. How she would have been 
dealt with we may infer from his 
treatment of Lady Grange, and his 
vindication of it on the ground that 
there were no means of proper) 

treating insane people in Seotland. 
The Countess’s sister, no less a per- 
sonage than Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, rescued her with a chief- 
justice’s warrant, just before she was 
taken across the Border. The ori- 
ginal cause of Lady Grange’s abduc- 
tion was, that she knew some dark 
secrets passing between Mar in exile 
and her husband, who, by audacious 
and vigilant hypocrisy, kept himself 
on a slippery steep as a sound Whig 
and Presbyterian. The plot against 
the Countess seems to have had a more 
purely sordid reference to reversion- 
ary interests in house property.* 

But this is digression. Let us come 
back to the Master, where we find 
him exhibiting the Earl ignomini- 
ously repulsed from the Court, and 
turning his path northwards. 

“But these precautions and submis- 
sions did not serve his turn, being so 
odious to the English Ministry who had 
so long known him, and the same who 
had employed him formerly — who 





* For an inquiry into the plot against Lady Mar, see Magazine for Sept. 1849. 
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treated him as those who make use of 
poison do a venomous monster — after 
squeezing, as they thought, the poison 
out of him, threw him away, having no 
farther occasion for him, and imagining 
him sufficiently recompensed for betray- 
ing his country. Finding himself in a 
most despicable condition, and that there 
was no mercy to be expected from him 
either from the Court or his creditors, of 
which there was no want in Scotland, as 
well as in London, .... thus reason- 
ably looking on himself as one detested 
and abhorred by all mankind, he could 
not pardon his country and countrymen 
the evils which he himself had done them, 

and imagined their hatred proportioned 
to his villany, and supposed they’d spare 
him on no occasion if he did not hasten 
to prevent them. On these considera- 
tions did he double his diligence, and re- 
solve to strike the iron while hot. Hav- 
ing no other game to play — knowing 
that the mobs and broils in England had 

roused the Scots Tories, who were very 

attentive to all that passed there, which, 

according to their laudable custom, they 

magnified to cheat themselves—he did 

not know how far, with his management 
and making use of so favourable a con- 

junction, he might work them up before 

things turned stale, and while their spirits 

were in a ferment; if, by the force of ly- 

ing, and making them believe he was 

trusted by the English Jacobites and the 

King, he should succeed in raising them 

—no matter what came of it—he should 

lose nothing, not so much as a reputa- 

tion.”* 


We are tempted to cull one other 
little flower of rhetoric from this 
garden ; it comes in just after Mar 
is represented as having acted a noble 
part in refusing to countenance a 
capitulation after all seemed lost. 
Mar only gets credit for having nego- 
tiated privately for himself, and ascer- 
tained that he would not be included 
in any indemnity. Hence, when he 
acts the high-minded patriot who 
will not dishonour his sacred cause 
by capitulation, his magnanimity 
receives no better treatment than 
this :—“ But after all that scene of 
villanies, his whole life, and the 
innumerable lies and forgeries, the 
impudence of such a wretch as 
we knew him and represented him 
to ourselves, was of all things the 
most insupportable. Nor did we 


know what he was not capable of, 


after all he had done, for the same im- . 


dence was a salve for all he could 
"tT 

Bat we perhaps, of this kind 
of matter. t us give at least one 
instance to show that the Master's 
rhetoric was not all devoted to vita- 
peration. In the portion of the insur- 
gent army which fled at Sheriff- 
muir fell the young heir of the house 
of Strathmore—a youth of rare pro- 
mise, the object of many eulogies, not 
the least fal ne which, — 
tinged by classical pedantries, is this : 
_ When he found all turning their 
backs, he seized the colours, and per- 
suaded fourteen, or some such num- 
ber, to stand by him for some time, 
which drew upon him the enemy’s 
fire, by which he was wounded in the 
belly, and going off, was taken and 
murdered by a dragoon ; and it ma 
be said, in his fate, that a mill- 
stone crushed a brilliant. He was the 
young man of all I ever saw who ap- 
proached the nearest to perfection, 
and had a just contempt of all the 
little lies and selfish tricks so ne- 
cessary to some, and so common 
amongst us; and his least quality 
was, that he was of a noble ancient 
family, and a man of quality. For- 
tune seems to be invidious to those 
of worth, since she gives a long life 
with incapacity to some, and joins a 
short life to t merit in others. 
Those whose life is of any conse- 
quence fall early, and those who 
never will be good for anything are 
eternal—either that they appear to be 
so, or that comparatively with the 
others they absolutely are so. Chance 
and death agree in forgetting one who 
is good for nothing.” t 

There is no occasion for expending 
pity on those followers of Mar who 
were to any extent like-minded with 
himself, and led to the enterprise 
either by disappointed ambition or 
self-interested calculation. Nor is 
pity the proper tribute to the heroic 
zealots who accepted the cause with 
all its dangers and terrors, unless in- 
deed that pity be so mingled with 
admiration as to lose its ordinary 
characteristics. But there was & 
class—-and, as it happened, the most 





* Pp. 67, 75. +P. 
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valuable to his purposes, and there- 
fore to be gained at all cost—on whose 
fate, sacrificed as they relentlessly 
were to selfish ambition, it is im- 
possible to reflect without deep com- 
passion. These were the Highland 
clans. Their peculiar institutions 
were still fresh and vigorous among 
them ; but these were so different 
from the other institutions of the 
empire, that the Celt was beginning 
to stand helplessly apart —an agent 
to be gained and used by any bold 
speculator. He could easily have 
been rendered a true and faithfal 
servant to the new dynasty ; he was 
as easily rendered a troublesome 
eneiny. Later events have shown 
with what honest fidelity he has 
borne the hard and dangerous work 
of our national wars. Peculiarly he 
was the child which a kindly paternal 
government could have trained to all 
good uses. But he found the es- 
tablished government harsh, exacting, 
and suspicious; and so he fell a 
prey to the tempter holding out 
the right hand of fellowship and 
treachery. 

It infers no reproach to the chiefs 
of clans to suppose that they were as 
free to adopt the Hanover cause as 
that of the Stewarts. Of allegiance, 
in its modern acceptation, they had 
no distinct conception. They were, 
indeed, far too great in their own 
eyes to be amenable to such an obliga- 
tion. They treated with, rather than 
gave allegiance to, governments 
and dynasties. If they admitted 
themselves to be subsidiary to King 
James or Queen Anne, yet they were 
not exactly subjects, but rather suf- 
fragans or electors. The side they 
might take in any monarchical dis- 
pute was a matter more of policy 
than of duty, and would be adjusted 
by such rules as those, for instance 
which influenced a German grand- 
duke or margrave in the disputed 
election of an emperor. The extent 
to which these chiefs possessed lands 
and raled over tribes, without any 
title according to law, and in defiance 
of adverse titles granted by the sove- 
reign and sanctioned by the courts of 
law, is a curious chapter in British 
history which has yet to be written. 
Before the eommencement of the 
eighteenth century, most of the clans 
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conformed so far that their chiefs 
nominally professed to hold their 
lands of the Crown; but even then 
the power of the law was not always 
effective in giving it to the proper 
representative of the house according 
to the laws of feudal descent, if it 
suited the policy of the clan that 
another member of the family — an 
uncle or a cousin, perhaps—should 
rule over them. There passes briefly 
across the Master's narrative one sept, 
however, who, even down to the ’15, 
would not acknowledge the feudal 
superiority of the Crown in any shape, 
or hold their lands by royal charter, 
which they disdainfally called a 
sheepskin title. This was the clan 
of ‘rough Keppoch,” who held sway 
in the ragged recesses of Glen Spean 
and in Glen Roy, renowned for its geo- 
logic phenomenon. Since the family 
which had virtually ruled this terri- 
tory for centuries would not accept 
of a feudal title’ from the Crown, it 
was necessary, for the sake of unifor- 
mity, that some one else should get it 
—the law could no more put up with 
unchartered lands than nature with a 
vacuum. The fortune of obtaining 
the feudal investiture fell naturally to 
the Huntly family, who, like the house 
of Argyll in the south, were grad- 
ually “ birsing out,” as it was termed, 
the smaller septs around them, es 
pecially those who were troublesome 
from a hankering after Lowland 
beef and mutton, which they con- 
sumed without paying for. Kep- 
poch and his clan were in some 
measure protected in the exercise of 
their old Highland rights by the 
feudal owner of the soil, but gradually, 
as was but natural, their traditional 
rights were extinguished by the title 
supported by law. The Master of 
Sinclair, a Fifeshire man, with all the 
ignorance of Highland fashions nataral 
to a Lowlander of that age, tells us, in 
this ungenial fashion, of the arrival of 
Keppoch and his men to the insurgent 
camp :— 

“Keppoch, a Highland chief, and vas 
sal, or rather tenant, of Huntlie, came 
to Perth with two hundred and forty 
men. He had never been with us be- 
fore; but hearing of a battle, and that 
there was plunder, got his men toge- 
ther, and robbed the other Highland- 
men who were going home straggling 
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with the pillage of our baggage, and 
what they had taken out of the low 
country. And having secured it, he and 
his folks took an itching to see that 
country where so many good things 
were got, being so often invited, and 
being told, before he left home, that we 
were in a very good condition, having 
banged the enemy. Mar was extremely 
civil to him, and knowing him to be 
the man of the Highlands who is no less 
famous than the others for his address 
in robbing and love to money, struck 
instantly up with him, and he, in a day 
or two, took no more notice of his mas- 
ter Huntly than any of the others.”* 

This is not in exact conformity 
with modern romance pictures of a 
‘‘rebel chieftain and his band,” but 
with a little tinge of the Master’s 
patural causticity in it, it is a fair 
type of the light in which a Lowland 
gentleman of that day viewed a 
Highland clan. He concludes this 
episode of the Keppoch men by say- 
ing that “the leader stayed, and re- 
ceived a good pay ; but the men went 
home, the greater part of them a 
few days after, and not long ere all 
were gone, took what they liked best 
on the road, that they might not re- 
turn empty-handed.” 

As the Highlanders were quite a 
peculiar people in their social posi- 
tion, so also were they distinct from 
the rest of the British community in 
the formidable characteristic, that 
they possessed arms and knew how 
to use them. They were, in fact, the 
only element out of which an army 
could be improvised, and they were, 
therefore, the most valuable of all 
adherents to those who were entering 
on a contest with the established 
government, its army, and its re- 
sources. Hence it was that the 
Highlanders, when properly handled, 
gained their surprising victories ; and 
that, whether as friends or foes, the 
descendants of the Scottish borderers 
and of the English yeomen, who had 
sustained the glory of their respec- 
tive districts in the toughest and 
bloodiest contests of former centuries, 
were useless lumber in the field, and 
had either to be cut down or to 
run away. Oar European wars 
showed then, and have proved in 
many a conflict of later days, that the 
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warlike spirit and the stubborn cour- 
age of their ancestors still slambered 
in the sturdy frames of the Low- 
land peasantry and the English yeo- 
men. But ere these qualities could 
have exercise, the men required in 
the first place to have arms, and 
in the second place to be disci- 
plined and drilled. The Highlanders, 
on the other hand, were masters of 
their own peculiar discipline and 
tactics —and these were of a kind 
which, though not destined to per- 
manent approval and adoption, were 
memorably formidable to regular 
troops not specially trained to co 

with them. They brought at the 
same time their own simple and 
effective arms to the field, and in a 
manner they provided their own com- 
missariat, without depending either 
on subsidy or military chest. The 
Master, with all his social prejudices 
against the Highlanders, could not 
fail to see their transcendent value 
as insurgent troops, especially in so 
ill-regulated a camp as that of 
Mar. Some little incidents in the 
narrative show the difficulty and 
often the hopelessness of bringing 
fresh levies of Lowlanders into fight- 
ing condition, Huntly raised among 
the sturdy crofters of his Aberdeen- 
shire domains a troop of light-horse 
thus sketched off: ‘ A troop of forty 
or fifty great lubberly fellows in 
bonnets, without boots or any such 
thing, and scarce bridles, mounted 
on long-tailed little horses less than 
the men—who were by much the 
greatest animals of the two—without 
pistols, with great rusty muskets tied 
on their back with ropes—and these 
be called light horse. I must own 
the grotesque figure these made 
moved everybody’s laughter, and soon 
got the other hundred and sixty horse 
he bronght along with him the same 
name of light-horse, though they did 
not deserve it more than those who 
came with Marshall, who were almost 
all galloways as well as those who 
came with Huntly.”+ The Master, as 
a trained soldier in Marlborough’s 
wars, and a man not much accus- 
tomed to modify either his opinions 
or the method in which he expressed 
them, found abundant opportunity 
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for exercising his critical powers on 
the ill-conditioned organisation of the 
troops with which he required to act. 
He gives a very sarcastic account of 
the efforts to fortify the camp at 
Perth, conducted by an engineer whom 
he designates rightly or wrongly a 
French dancing-master. He has 
now and then, too, the satisfaction of 
recording such palpable deficiencies 
as the drafting in of three hundred 
musketeers without flints. He told 
their officers that “it was better to 
have three hundred fewer, for the 
moment they came to any action, 
these men must run away, and by 
their example carry others with them, 
and could not fail to ruin the whole, 
or mutiny, for no man is so stupid but 
knows the want of a flint; and being 
low-country men, they neither had 
swords nor pretended to make use of 
any, which was the mad excuse when 
it was complained the Highlanders 
wanted firearms.”* Between High- 
landers with swords, and Lowlanders 
with only flintless muskets, there could 
be no rational comparison, however 
mad the Master deemed the excuse for 
not providing the Highlanders with 
firearms. 


The Master performed a rather 
signal and original feat in this war, 
which he describes with singular 
modesty. It was the capture of a 
vessel by a small fragment of a troop 
of dragoons. The vessel contained a 
supply of arms for the Government— 
the temptation of course to the cap- 
ture. She lay in Burntisland harbour. 
The object was to seize her by a 
detachment from the camp at Perth 
—a difficult operation, while Argyll 
was posted in t strength at Stir- 
ling. The leader of the expedition 
mounted a man behind each dragoon 
for the purpose of doubling his force, 
and the cavalcade crept quietly along, 
avoiding villages, to the margin of the 
Forth. The master of the vessel was 
quietly secured in an alehouse ashore, 
and the capture was easily effected. 
Trained, however, in the strictest 
military school of the day, the Mas- 
ter’s spirit was much disturbed by 
the irregularities of his followers. 
“ We seized several small boats the 
minute we came into town, and after 
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placing a few sentries about the town 
—which, by the way, was no easy 
task, since nobody cared to stand— 
we forced some townsmen to 

along with ours to bring in the ships, 
.. + Nor were there sentries to be got 
to post about the town, or if any posted 
would others relieve them ; nor would 
any hold the few horses of those who 
had gone to seize the ships, who went 
a-strolling through the town and loosed 
their bridles. It is not to be conceived 
how those people’s tongues, and other 
unruliness in going into alehouses, 
confounds at all times, but more at 
night, the unlucky officer who has 
the command of them; for there’s no 
want of advisers, sometimes twenty 
, a at once, and all equally to 
the purpose, but not one to obey.” 
Then at last, when the vessel was 
secured, and the precious cargo of 
arms had to be removed to the camp, 
at Perth—the most serious part of the 
expedition, from the risk that the 
convoy would be intercepted by a 
detachment from Argyll’s army-—the 
Master says of his grievances, and his 
unceremonious remedy for them: “ Of 
the fifty baggage-horses, for we had 
no more, none would load, or, if they 
did, not above four firelocks. After 
humbly begging these fellows to put 
in more to no purpose, I gave them 
round, without distinction, a hearty 
drubbing — the most persuasive and 
convincing argument to those sort of 
men.” On the march back “some of 
the command went off without leave 
to pay their respects to some minister, 
whom they had a mind to tease ; and, 
as those irregular folks generally con- 
trive it, they returned before break 
of day with noise.’ When he had 
reached Auchterarder, a village illus- 
trious in ecclesiastical controversy, & 
new difficulty awaited him, not from 
the unwatchfulness of his Lowland 
force, but the too suspicious vigilance 
of a body of Highlanders who were 
sent thither to meet him. Whether 
from real misapprehension, or the 
influence of some wayward caprice, 
they refused to acknowledge him. 
“T ordered,” he says, “ those to march 
who I saw there; but they were 80 
far from obeying that they pretended 
they did not understand me, and 
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most cocked their pieces and present- 
ed to shoot me, and some lay down on 
their bellies to take the better aim. 
If I could have spoken to them, I 
would have offered myself prisoner : 
had I offered to run away, I was a 
dead man; but by forcing myself to 
look pleased, and as a friend, I stop- 

their fury till an officer came 
who understood me.” He told them 
that the Duke of Argyll was within 
three miles of them, and galloped 
away; whereat, in rather cockneyish 
grammar, he says, “ It is incredible to 
believe how them fellows run and 
overtook the horse on being told 
that.” 

This little incident is one of the 
many which exemplify the precarious 
understanding between the Lowland 
gentry and the Highlanders through- 
out the enterprise. Though these 
were so invaluable an element, as 
we have seen, in an insurrectionary 
force, and were numerous, there was 
no one who knew how to handle them 
after the example of Montrose and 
Dundee. Though the chiefs might 
be too great to exercise the vulgar 
duty of allegiance, their followers had 
an allegiance of a devoted and ab- 
sorbing character. But it was due 
neither to Stewart nor Guelph, but to 
their native or adopted chief. Where 
he went they went, without ulterior 
question. Thus the Fraser High- 
landers had been led out by Fraser- 
dale, the legal owner of the estates 
on which they lived—a chief reluc- 
tantly followed for want of a better. 
But the chief of their adoption and 
allegiance, the virtuous and gentle 
Lovat, having in the mean time es- 
caped from France, arrived at Inver- 
ness, where he found it his interest 
to take the Government side; and 
his clan, whenever they heard of his 
happy return, scampered off just 
before the battle of Sheriffmuir, and 
gathered round him in their native 
wilds of Stratheerick. It was use- 
less to officer the Highlanders other- 
wise than through their own patri- 
archal hierarchy, and every attempt 
to combine clans together and tell 
them off in companies and battalions 
under regimental officers was ruin- 
ous. Mar’s camp had a plethora of 
gentlemen in comparison with the 
proper material for rank and file, 
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and but a small portion of them could 
get commissions. “There was, in- 
deed,” says the Master, “a neces- 
sity of giving those of following 
commissions, for though not officers, 
there was no other way of bringing 
them into a form and subordination 
—a commission putting them under 
the obligation of obeying; and no 
clan being willing to lose their name 
and join immediately under another 
chief, every chief pretending to an 
equality, they could not well have 
less than that of colonel.” Further on 
is mention of another Highland s 

ciality, not to be easily reconciled with 
the ordinary notions of military eti- 
quette and discipline. There was under 
eonsideration the propriety of sign- 
ing an association not to sue for terms 
without the consent of the majority 
of their body. There were two drafts 
of the document laid on the table; 
and Mar, taking up one of them, said, 
“it was neither English nor gram- 
mar ;’ a remark which the Master, 
who could not miss so good an 
opportunity, calls “most impudent 
in his lordship, who of all men knows 
the least of either.” He continues, 
“T spoke first, and took exception at 
that clause of both where we were 
bound in honour never to accept or 
sue for terms without the consent of 
the majority ; and desired to have it 
explained what was meant by the 
majority—whether it was the majority 
of the signers or the majority of the 
whole gentlemen at Perth, or only 
the majority of such as my Lord 
Mar pleased to call. Sir John 
M’Lean .was not long of taking off 
the mask, and very haughtily said, 
‘It was not left to the majority of 
those my Lord Mar pleased to call ; 
his clan were all gentlemen, and they 
had as good a title to judge of things 
as others.’ It being not at all safe, 
and of no manner of good, to contra- 
dict a point of that kind, it was 
dropped, since it reached the whole 
common Highlandmen at Perth, Sir 
John having explained it very clearly. 
Only some took the liberty of think- 
ing it very hard that a clan, who 
amongst them all had not one hun- 
dred a-year, should pretend to seven 
or eight hundred votes in an affair 
of that consequence, which neither 
related to their chief nor them; and 
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by that means the Highlanders— 
who we durst not dispute were gen- 
tlemen—must henceforth determine 
us.’’* 

In one sense the Master seems to 
have discerned with considerable 
shrewdness the characteristics of a 
Highland army—he knew the peculi- 
arities which made bad troops of them 
in the hands of a leader who had not 
sufficient military genius to discover 
in these peculiarities, when well di- 
rected, the elements of effective power. 
When forecasting—which he did with 
the benefit of knowing what it actu- 
ally was—the fate of the enterprise, he 
says, “The Highlandmen would rise 
out of hopes of plander, and would 
do as they had always done, which 
the history of Montrose, and, since 
that, of my Lord Dundee, was enough 
to convince anybody of; which is, 
they certainly desert in three events : 
First, they’d weary and go home if 
they could not come to action soon ; 
the sécond, if they fight, and get the 
victory, plunder following, on that 
they’d be sure to go home with it; 
the third is, if they are beat they run 
straight home. So, go as it would, 
we of the low country must be left in 
the lurch, The Highlandmen, on the 
other hand, being encouraged by hav- 
ing nothing to lose, and it not being 
worth anybody’s while to pursue them 
into their hills, where an army must 
be fatigued and ruined with hunger 
and cold, would soon make their 
peace as they had always done, or 
at least trust to it, when we would 
fall the sacrifice, and be the jest of 
all the people of common sense in all 
Europe, by not only losing our 
estates, bat our honours.”+} 

The Master is not more gracious 
to the individual character of some of 
the Highland leaders. Of the cele- 
brated Brigadier Macintosh of Bor- 
lum, he says, “ He had neither rank 
nor any distinguishing thing about 
him except ignorant presumption, and 
an affected Inverness-English accent, 
not common, indeed, amongst High- 
landmen ; and if I may be allowed to 
quote the character that a lady gave 
of him—who I wish most of our men 
had resembled either in sense or any 
other thing—I mean my Lady Nairne, 
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who, regretting heartily her hus- 
band’s being concerned where Mac- 
intosh was commander, said he had 
been herding of Highland cattle 
these eight-and-twenty years till he 
was turned ox himself.” Macintosh, 
however, was the leader in the most 
gallant enterprises of the insurgent 
army. He carried a detachment 
across the Firth of Forth in open 
boats, though it was jealously 
watched by vessels of war. He 
established himself in Leith Fort, 
where, so long as it suited him to 
remain, he bade defiance to the Duke 
of Argyll. He managed again to 
elude the vigilance of the enemy, 
and evacuating the fort to march 
southwards, joining the Borderers 
under Kenmore, and afterwards the 
English ivsurgents of the north 
under Forster. He and his High- 
landers imparted life and heroism to 
the defence of Preston, and when the 
lazy luxurious Forster made up his 
mind to capitulate, the Brigadier and 
his followers were still for fighting it 
out, and dying in harness rather than 
on the scaffold. Macintosh com- 
pleted his bold adventurous career 
by escaping from Newgate with a 
few of his followers, not through 
arrangement and connivance, but by 
knocking down the turnkeys and 
reaching the open street. 

It is said that the decorum of the 
bench was somewhat disturbed when, 
at the reassembling of the court 
next day, it was stated that the 
prisoners who should have been in 
the dock had still to be caught. 
Some of them were again appre- 
hended, but Macintosh and 
majority got clear out of London, a 
feat more wonderful for Highlanders 
than even the knocking down of the 
officers of Newgate. The London 
populace, though they were then 
rather thirsty for Jacobite blood, 
have a ready sympathy with a feat 
like this. Macintosh became popu- 
lar among them, and they recalled 
the various incidents of his intrepid 
career. A street-ballad of the age, 
which treats his colleagues with 
small respect, bestows some charac- 
teristic compliments on the rough 
Brigadier. Weare tempted to tran- 
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scribe from it those stanzas which 
have special reference to him:— 


“ Macintosh is a soldier brave, 

And of his friends he took his leave ; 

Unto Northumberland he drew, 

And marched along with a oe crew. 
With a fa, la, la, ra, da, ra, da. 


Macintosh he shook his head 

To see his soldiers all lie dead ; 

‘It was not for the loss of those, 

But I fear we're taken by our fues.” 
With a fa, la, &c. 


Macintosh is a valiant soldier, 

He carried a musket on his shoulder; 

*Cock your pistols, draw your rapper ; 

Damn you, Foster, for you're a traitor.’ 
With a fa, la, &c. 


My Lord Derwentwater to Foster did say, 

‘Thou hast proved our ruin this very day ; 

Thou promisedst to stand our friend, 

But thou hast proved a rogue in th’ end.” 
With a fa, Ja, &c. 


My jhent Derwentwater to Lichfield did 
ride, 

With coach and attendants by his side; 

He swore if he died on the point of the 
sword, 

He'd drink a gude health to the man that 


he loved, 
With a fa, la, &e. 


Then Foster was brought in from our own 
home, 

Leaving our estates for others to come ; 

‘Thou treacherous dog, thou hast us be- 


trayed ; 
We all «re ruined, Lord Derwentwater said. 
With a fa, la, &c. 


My Lord Derwentwater he is concemned, 

And near unto his latter end; 

His poor lady she did ery, 

‘My poor Derwentwater then must die.’ 
With aga, la, &c. 


My Lord Derwentwater he is dead, 
And from his body they took his head, 
But Macintosh and others are fled, 
To fit his hat on another man’s head.” 


Had there been many Macintoshes 
in the insurgent camp—or rather had 
those in higher command shown the 
same prompt audacity of resolve and 
dashing rapidity of action—the tenor 
of British bistory might have been 
to some considerable extent changed. 
Sir Walter Scott, who knew more of 
the intricacies and remote sources of 
his own country’s history than any 
other man, attached to his copy of 
the Master’s Memoirs a note on the 


causes of the failure of Mar’s attempt, 
fall of wisdom and truth. The opin- 
ions it contains are perhaps to some 
extent to be found in his ordinary 
published works, but we are not 
aware that anywhere in these they 
are expressed in so condensed and 
emphatic a shape. 


“The same sound judgment which 
dictated to the Duke of Argyll a pro- 
crastinating and cautious train of opera- 
tions, recommended to Mar vigour and 
decision. An established government 
always grows stronger, while an insur- 
rection gradually becomes weaker; its 
chiefs disagree, aud its inferior members, 
unsupported by any regular system of 
finance, desert for subsistence, or render 
themselves detestable by plundering. It 
is vain to say that Mar waited for his 
distant reinforcements, for the success of 
a desultory army depends always more 
on the celerity of its motions than on its 
numerical force; and as success never 
fails to strengthen its numbers, so in- 
activity is sure to impair them, Forth 
is proverbially said to bridle the wild 
Highlander, but it did not bridle Charles 
in 1745, and should not have bridled 
Marin1715. Mar’s own arrival at Perth 
should have been concerted with a move- 
ment of the western clans—Macdonalds, 
Camerons, Stewarts, &c.—toward Atholl 
and Aberfoyle, and the heads of the 
Forth, which these ready soldiers could 
easily have seized, while the Duke of 
Argyll could hardly have marched to- 
wards them without exposing the pass 
at Stirling bridge to the insurgents, who, 
by passing a body of men at Mar’s own 
town of Alloa in lighters, could have 
placed those left to defend the bridge 
betwixt two fires. If it had been judged 
necessary, the movement of the western 
clans might have been combined by a 
corresponding march of the iusurgent 
calvary, under Winton and Kenmore, 
towards the Lennox, and as far as Dry- 
men. This would have been more 
judicious than their union with the 
handful of Northumberland fox-hunters, 
who seem never to have had any serious 
thoughts of fighting, and soon sickened 
of it,”* 


Sir Walter remarks that “ when 
the insurgents did at length move, 
they seem to have been shamefully 
negligent of intelligence, and the 
battle of Sheriffmuir was on their 
part a mere accident.” This censure 
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is amply supported by incidents which 
the Master tells with a sort of sarcas- 
tie brevity—as, for instance, the first 
warning of Argyll’s approach to 
Sheriffmuir. “We continued in full 
march till three of the afternoon ; 
about which time our quartermasters, 
who had left us a little before, came 
back with a lame boy, who had run 
as hard as he could to tell us that 
the Duke of Argyll was marching 
through Dunblane with his whole 
army towards us, and said the lady 
Kippendavie had sent him, whose 
husband was in the army with us.’* 
They were at a loss how to act, 
“ because it looked mean to halt such 
a body of men on a foolish boy’s 
story, and yet it was dangerous not 
to give credit to him.” The next 
envoy was scarcely of a more dignified 
character. ‘I heard that fresh intelli- 
gence was come, confirming the for- 
mer message. I ran to hear what 
was said, and finding it to the same 
purpose with the former, and that 
it was an old woman sent by the 
same lady, returned out of the crowd 
after hearing Glengarry say that he’d 
lay his life that since the Duke of 
Argyll was came out, he’d give us 
battle next morning.” Oddly enough, 
by the way, it was a clergyman taking 
his morning walk, who, a few days 
before, had given warning to the in- 
surgents at Preston that Wills’s army 
was upon them. 

On the position taken up for the 
night, the Master was more expres- 
sively sarcastic; he recommended 
the immediate crossing of the Allan, 
and the guarding of all the fords 
against the enemy; but it was deter- 
mined otherwise, the wading of the 
river in a frosty night being deemed 
a hazardous experiment on the con- 
dition of the troops. Sinclair with 
the rest of the horse was posted in two 
adjacent farmyards, deemed very con- 
venient and strong, which perhaps 
they would have proved as mere 
posts of defence, but as bivouacking- 
ground for a portion of an army 
thev afforded no room for deploying. 
“These yards made the bottom of 
the hollow; all the ground about 
had a sudden rise from the houses 
and yards for two hundred paces, 
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except towards the north, where we 
were hard upon the river, which was 
behind us; for it can’t be properly 
said we had front or rear more than 
it can be said of a barrel of herrings. 
In this uneven ground, with a hol- 
low way in it to better the matter, 
were we packed in, and all the foot 
round us almost as much straight- 
ened as we.” The Highlanders ad- 
mired this method of screening the 
troops, which the Master says, “he 
could forgive Cossacks, Calmucks, or 
Tartars to do.” For his own part, 
however, he protests he believes 
“eight thousand men—for we were 
about that number — were never 
packed up so close together since 
the invention of powder; and I can 
take it upon me to desire the most 
ingenious engineer, after a month's 
thinking, to contrive a place so fit 
for the destruction of men, without 
being in the least capable to help 


themselves. God knows, had we been 
attacked be any three regiments of 
foot pos on the high ground 


about, they had cut us to pieces or 
drove us into the river.” 

The Master’s inefficient execution 
of his command in the battle, laid 
him open to heavy censure. The 
Highlanders, who could not appre- 
ciate professional objections to the 
disposition of the army as a reason 
for not fighting, suspected him of 
treachery, and, as he maintained, 
threatened his life. He withdrew 
from the army soon after the battle, 
His motive does pot appear to have 
been cowardice, % that was not 
among his defects; nor could it pos- 
sibly have been treachery, for no 
man had less chance of a welcome, or 
even an idemnity, from the Govern- 
ment. He found refuge in the Gor- 
don country. Mar sent an order for 
his return by a navy officer, a mem- 
ber of a noble house, and, by repute, 
a brave and honourable man, whom 
the Master, on account of his dis 
agreeable mission, introduces to the 
reader with more than his usual 
acerbity. This messenger, “.as is 
usual to sea captains, liked a safe 
harbour and a bow! of punch better 
than beating the main in a storm; 
and like himself, without thinking 
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of the business he was going about, 
providently took in quadruple, or ra- 
ther more provision of punch, in case 
of accidents, to carry him to the next 
alehouse or town, where he never fail- 
ed to be several days of careening, till 
a neap-tide, which was want of liquor 
or want of credit, obliged him to 
weigh anchor and set sail for another 
port, where credit was fresh or liquor 
abounding. 

Before the Master could be induced 
to go southwards, the general scatter- 
ing of the Jacobite army had begun, 
and his comrades flocked to his 
northern retreat. All had to seek a 
refuge still more remote, where they 
could hide themselves until an op- 
portunity came for leaving the king- 
dom. His own choice of a temporary 
refuge was Orkney. He describes 
the terrors of the Pentland Firth, to 
those who had ,to encounter it in 
an open boat, with some spirit; his 
classical recollections, whether dur- 
ing or after the passage, enabling 
him to recall] Virgil’s description of 
the waves assailing the stars between: 
Scylla and Charybdis. After sundry 
adventures, he and his fellow-fugi- 
tives drift ashore somewhere on the 
mainland of Orkney. They found an 
Orcadian hut on the moor, which he 
thought might be the bothy of 
a solitary shepherd, but “ found a 
numerous family lived in it.” On 
his “creeping in, the whole swarm 
were struck with amazement.” He 
wanted horses to convey the party to 
Kirkwall, and, with his characteristic 
suspiciousness, says the father of the 
family would not confess to having 
horses until the large sum charged 
for their hire was tendered ; “ and 
asked a groat, which I was obliged to 
pay him beforehand, the only expe- 
dient to persuade him to bring his 
horses from the hill: his demand 
being so extravagant, he was in fear 
Ishould not stand to my bargain.” 
The description of his journey with 
General Ecklin and the other refugees 
towards Kirkwall, has in it a touch of 
humour, exceptional to everything of 
the kind from the Master’s pen by 
having no malice in it. To the au- 
thorities at Tattersall’s it must be left 
to decide on the breed of horses de- 


scribed by him. ‘“ We mounted Eck- 
lin on a strange species of a short- 
legged, long-backed, low-bellied, big- 
headed animal, which the fellow called 
a horse: having saddled him with a 
wisp of straw, and made stirrups and 
bridle of the same, we put our bag- 
gage on the others, and so began our 
procession towards the capital, in 
great doubts what to make of those 
long-bodied low creatures in our 
equipage, which furrowed the ground 
with their noses, and seemed to creep 
through the heath, and which I was 
rather inclined to believe was a large 
sort of reptile than what they were 
called.” Arrived at Kirkwall, he finds 
‘the melancholy prospect of the ruins 
of an old castle, the seat of the old 
Earls of Orkney, my ancestors ;” and 
in the gloom of an uncertain deten- 
tion through a drizzly spring, near 
this memorial of the ancient princely 
grandeur of his house, he has oppor- 
tanity for moralising on the vanity 
of human greatness, and the folly 
of trusting to the magnanimity of 
princes. The restless spirit of the 
man is uppermost even in these 
reflections. He cannot reconcile pas- 
sive obedience with temperaments 
like his own, “I wish from my 
soul,” he says, “ that God in His pro- 
vidence had created us with such a 
degree of knowledge as could only 
make us subservient to the will of 
princes, and that there had been no 
other end of our creation; or, if it 
must have been too much trouble to 
them even in that case to drive us 
like so many cattle, that He had 
been pleased to put some distin- 
guishing marks of greater know- 
ledge and authority on some families 
above them, to help them to drive 


the great herd : we’d then be very © 


easy without any share of reason, and 
these passions of ambition, glory, 
vanity, love, revenge, and the like, 
which disposes the soul to covet 
things that nature tells us are use- 
ful, and to persist in that will.”* 
But though be could not find the 
mark of the God to direct him: to- 
wards those he should obey, he saw 
distinctly enough the mark of the 
beast in those base elements of hu- 
manity that were made to serve. 
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“What,” he says, “‘ does an Irequois, 
a Negro, a Laplander, a Scots West- 
ern Islander, nay, a Highlandman, 
think? Is it not hunting, fishing, 
stealing, plundering, and revenging 
themselves upon their enemies ? 
Bat without going further to seek 
examples of the stupidity of men, 
what does the greatest part of work- 
people think? Of their work—of 
eating, drinking, sleeping—to get 
what’s owing them—and a small 
number of other objects. They are 
almost insensible to all others, and 
the custom they have of turning 
in that little circle makes them inca- 
pable of conceiving anything out of 
it. If you talk to them of hononr, re- 
ligion, or the rules of morality, either 
they don’t understand, or they forget 
in a moment that which is said to 
them, and return, the minute, into 
that centre of gross objects to which 
they are accustomed.” But the man 
could rise above this sad materialism 
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at times, and with sincerity too; and 
were there room, we might quote his 
reflections over the scattering of the 
enterprise, end the worthlessness of 
those lives which were all that could 
be saved out of the wreck in which 
the fortunes of a party had been lost, 
and the miseries of civil war inflicted 
on a people. But there must be an 
end of his reflections, good or bad, 
Space presses here, and time presses 
on the Master, and the avenger was 
at hand, and he is inclined, on the 
whole, to save his worthless life. A 
vessel is seized, and, after many hard- 
ships and wonderful escapes, the little 
party reach Calais, where the Master 
makes his last of a multitude of quo- 
tations from his favourite Virgil :— 


“Per varios casus, per tot discrimina 
rerum 

Tendimus in Latium: sedes ubi fata 

Ostendunt.” 





THE HAUNTED AND THE HAUNTERS ; OR, THE HOUSE AND THE BRAIN, 


A Ferienp of mine, who is a man of 
letters and a philosopher, said to me 
one day, as if between jest and ear- 
nest,—‘ Fancy! since we last met, I 
have’ discovered a haunted house in 
the midst of London.” 

“ Really haunted ?—and by what? 
—ghosts ?” 

“* Well, I can’t answer these ques- 
tions; all I know is this—six weeks 
ago I and my wife were in search of a 
furnished apartment. Passing a quiet 
street, we saw on the window of one 
of the houses a bill, ‘ Apartments 
Furnished.’ The situation suited us: 
we entered the house—liked the 
rooms—engaged them by the week 
—and left them the third day. No 
power on earth could have reconciled 
my wife to stay longer; and I don’t 
wonder at it.” 

“* What did you see ?” 

“ Excuse me—I have no desire 
to’ be ridiculed as a superstitious 
dreamer—nor, on the otber hand, 
could I ask you to accept on my 
affirmation what you ma hold to 


be incredible without the evidence 
of your own senses. Let me only 
say this, it was not so much what 


we saw or heard (in which you 
might fairly suppose that we were 
the dupes of our own excited fancy, 
or the victims of imposture in others} 
that drove us away, as it was an un- 
definable terror which seized both of 
us whenever we passed by the door 
of a certain unfarnished room, in 
which we neither saw nor heard any- 
thing. And the strangest marvel of 
all was, that for once in my life I 
agreed with my wife, silly woman 
though she be—and allowed, after the 
third night, that it was impossible to 
stay a fourth in that house. Accord- 
ingly, on the fourth morning I sum- 
moned the woman who kept the 
house and attended on us, and told 
her that the rooms did not quite suit 
us, and we would not stay out our 
week, She said dryly, ‘I know why; 
you have staid longer than any otber 
lodger. Few ever staid a second 
night; none before you a third. Bat 
I take it they have been very kind to 
you, 

‘ They—who ?’ I asked, affecting a 
smile. 

‘Why, they who haunt the house, 
whoever they are. I don’t mind 
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them ; I remember them many years 
ago, when I lived in this house, not 
as a servant; but I know they will 
be thé death of me some day. I 
don’t care—I’m old, sand must. die 
soon anyhow; and then I shall be 
with them, and in this house still. 
The woman spoke with so dreary a 
calmness, that really it was a sort of 
awe that prevented my conversing 
with her farther. I paid for my 
week, and too happy were I and my 
wife to get off so cheaply.” 

“You excite my curiosity,” said I; 
“ nothing I should like better than to 
sleep in a haunted house. Pray give 
me the address of the one which you 
left so ignominiously.” 

My friend gave me the address; 
and when we parted, I walked 
straight towards the house thus in- 
dicated. 

It is situated on the north side of 
Oxford Street, in a dull but respect- 
able thoroughfare. I found the house 
shut up—no bill at the window, and 
no response to my knock. As I was 
turning away, a beer-boy, collecting 
pewter pots at the neighbouring 
areas, said to me, * Do you want any 
one at that house sir?” 

“Yes, I heard it was to be let.” 

“Let !—why, the woman who kept 
it is dead—has been dead these three 
weeks, and no one can be found to 
stay there, though Mr J offered 
ever so much. He offered mother, 
who chars for him, £1 a-week just 
to open and shut the windows, and 
she would not,” 

“Would not !—and why?” 

“The house is haunted; and the 
old woman who kept it was found 
dead in her bed, with her eyes wide 
open. They say the devil strangled 
her.” 

“ Pooh !—you speak of Mr J——. 
Is he the owner of the house? ” 

“ Yes,” 

“Where does he live?” 

“In G Street, No. —.” 

“What is he?—in any business?” 

“No, sir—nothing particular; a 
single gentleman.” 

I gave the pot-boy the gratuity 
earned by his liberal information, 
and proceeded to Mr J———=, in G 
Street, which was close by the street 
that boasted the haunted house. I 
was lucky enough to find Mr J-—— 
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at home—an elderly man, with in- 
telligent countenance and prepossess- 
ing manners. 

I communicated my name and my 
business frankly. I said I heard the 
house was considered to be haunted— 
that I had a strong desire to examine 
a house with so equivocal a reputa- 
tion—that I should be greatly obliged 
if he would allow me to hire it, 
though only for a night. I was 
willing to pay for that privilege 
whatever he might be inclined to 
ask. “Sir,” said Mr J » with 
great courtesy, “the house is at your 
service, for as short or as long a time 
as you please. Rent is out of the 
question—-the obligation will be on 
my side should you be able to dis- 
cover the cause of the strange phe- 
nomena which at present deprive it 
of all value. I cannot let it, for I 
cannot even get a servant to keep it 
in order or answer the door. Un- 
luckily the house is haunted, if I 
may use that expression, not only by 
night, but by day; though at night 
the disturbances are of a more un- 
pleasant and sometimes of a more 
alarming character. The poor old- 
woman who died in it three weeks 
ago was a pauper whom I took out 
of a workhouse, for in her child- 
hood she had been known to some of 
my family, and had once been in such 
good circumstances that she had rent- 
ed that house of my uncle. She was 
a woman of superior education and 
strong mind, and was the only per- 
son I could ever induce to remain in 
the house. Indeed, since her death, 
which was sudden, and the coroner’s 
inquest, which gave it a notoriety 
in the neighbourhood, I have so 
despaired of finding any person to take 
charge of it, much more a tenant, 
that I would willingly let it rent-free 
for a year to any one who would pay 
its rates and taxes,” 

“How long is it since the house 
acquired this sinister character ? ” 

“That I cgn scarcely tell you, but 
very many years since. The old 
woman I spoke of said it was 
haunted when she rented it between 
thirty and forty years ago. The fact 
is that my life has been spent in the 
East Indies, and in the civil service 
of the Oompany. I returned to Eng- 
land last year, on inheriting the for- 
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tune of an uncle, amongst whose 
possessions was the house in question. 
I found it shut up and uninhabited. 
I was told that it was haunted, that 
no one would inhabit it. I smiled 
at what seemed to me so idle a story. 
I spent some money in repainting and 
roofirg it—added to its old-fashioned 
furniture a few’ modern articles— 
advertised it, and obtained a lodger 
for a year. He was a colonel retired 
on half-pay. He came in with his 
family, a son and a daughter, and 
four or five servants: they all left 
the house the next day, and al- 
though they deponed that they had all 
seen something different, that some- 
thing was equally terrible to all. I 
really could not in conscience sue, or 
even blame, the colonel for breach of 
agreement. Then I put in the old 
woman I have spoken of, and she 
was empowered to let the house in 
apartments. I never had one lodger 
who stayed more than three days. I 
do not tell you their stories—to no 
two lodgers have their been exactly 
the same phenomena repeated. It 
is better that you should judge for 
yourself, than enter the house with 
an imagination influenced by previous 
narratives ; only be prepared to see 
and to hear something or other, and 
take whatever precautions you your- 
self please.” 

““Have you never had a curiosity 
yourself to pass a night in that 
house ? ” 

“Yes. I passed not a night, but 
three hours in broad daylight alone 
in that house. My curiosity is not 
satisfied, but it is quenched. I have 
no desire to renew the experiment. 
You cannot complain, you see, sir, 
that I am not sufficiently candid; 
and unless your interest be exceed- 
ingly eager and your nerves unusually 
strong, I honestly add, that I ad- 
vise you not to pass a night in that 
house.” 

“My interest is exceedingly keen,” 
said I, “and though enly a coward 
will boast of his nerves in ‘situations 
wholly unfamiliar to him, yet my 
nerves have been seasoned in such 
variety of danger that I have the 
right to rely on them—even in a 
haunted house.” 

Mr J—— said very little more; 
he took the keys of the house out of 
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his bureau, gave them to me,—and 
thanking him cordially for his frank- 
ness, and his urbane concession to my 
wish, I carried off my prize. 

Impatient for the experiment, as 
soon as I reached home, I summoned 
my confidential servant—a young 
man of gay spirits, fearless temper, 
and as free from superstitious preju- 
dice as any one I could think of. 

“* F——.,.” said I, “ you remember 
in Germany how disappointed we 
were at not finding a ghost in that 
oid castle, which was said to be 
haunted by a headless apparition ?— 
well, I have heard of a house in Lon- 
don which, I have reason to hope, is 
decidedly haunted. I mean to sleep 
there to-night. -From what I hear, 
there is no doubt that something will 
allow itself to be seen or to be heard 
—something, perhaps, excessively 
horrible. Do you think, if I take 
you with me, I may rely on your 
presence of mind, whatever may 
happen ?” 

“Oh, sir! pray trust me,” answer- 
ed F , grinning with delight. 

“Very well,—then here are the 
keys of the house—this is the ad- 
dress. Go now,—select for me any 
bedroom you please; and since the 
house has not been inhabited for 
weeks, make up a good fire—air the 
bed well—see, of course, that there 
are candles as well as fuel. Take 
with you my revolver and my dagger 
—so much for my weapons—arm 
yourself equally well; and if we are 
not a match for a dozen ghosts, we 
shall be but a sorry couple of Eng- 
lishmen.” 

I was engaged for the rest of the 
day on business so urgent that I had 
not leisure to think much on the 
nocturnal adventure to which ‘I had 
plighted my honour. 1 dined alone, 
and very late, and while dining, 
read, as is my habit. The volume 
I selected was one of Macaulay’s 
Essays. I thought to myself that I 
would take the book with me; there 
was so much of healthfulness in the 
style, and practical life in the sub- 
jects, that it would serve as an anti- 
dote against the influences of super- 
stitious fancy. 

Accordingly, about half-past _— 
I put the book into my pocket, an 
strolled leisurely towards the haunted 
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house. I took with me a favourite 
dog,—an exceedingly sharp, bold, and 
vigilant bull-terrier,—a dog fond of 
prowling about strange ghostly cor- 
ners and passages at night in search 
of rats—a dog of dogs for a ghost. 

It was a summer night, but chilly, 
the sky somewhat gloomy and -over- 
cast, Still there was a moon—faint 
and sickly, but still a moon—and if 
the clouds permitted, after nfidnight 
it would be brighter. 

I reached the house, knocked, and 
my servant opened with a cheerful 
smile. 

“ All right, sir, and very comfort- 
able.” 

“Oh!” said I, rather disappoint- 
ed; “have you not seen nor heard 
anything remarkable?” 

“Well, sir, I must own I have 
heard something queer.” 

- “What ?—what ?” 

“The sound of feet pattering be- 
hind me; and once or twice small 
noises like whispers close at my ear 
—nothing more.” 

“ You are not at all frightened ?” 

“T! not a bit of it, sir; and the 
man’s bold look reassured me on one 
point—viz. that, happen what might, 
he would not desert me. 

We were in the hall, the street- 
door closed, and my attention was 
now drawn to my dog. He had at 
first ran in eagerly enough, but had 
sneaked back to the door, and was 
scratching and whining to get out, 
After patting him on the head, and 
encouraging him gently, the dog 
seemed to reconcile himself to the 
situation and followed me and 
F through the house, but keep- 
ing close at my heels instead of hur- 
rying inquisitively in advance, which 
was his usual and normal habit in all 
strange places. We first visited the 
subterranean apartments, the kitchen 
and other offices, and especially the 
cellars, in which last there were two 
or three bottles of wine still left in a 
bin, covered with cobwebs, and evi- 
dently, by their appearance, undis- 
turbed for many years. It was clear 
that the ghosts were not winebibbers. 
For the rest we discovered nothing 
of interest. There was a gloomy 
little back-yard, with very high walls. 
The stones of this yard were very 
damp,—and what with the damp, 
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and what with the dust and smoke- 
grime on the pavement, our feet left 
a slight impression where we passed, 
And now appeared the first strange 
phenomenon witnessed by myself in 
this strange abode. I saw, just be- 
fore me, the print of a foot suddenly 
form itself, as it were. I stopped, 
caught hold of my servant, and 
pointed to it. In advance of that 
footprint as suddenly dropped an- 
other. We both saw it. I advanced 
quickly to the place; the footprint 
kept advancing before me, a small 
footprint—the foot of a child: the 
impression was too faint thoroughly 
to distinguish the shape, but it 
seemed to us both that it was the 
print of a naked foot. This pheno- 
menon ceased when we arrived at the 
opposite wall, nor did it repeat itself 
on returning. We remounted the 
stairs, and entered the rooms on the 
ground floor, a dining parlour, a 
small back-parlour, and a still . 
smaller third room that had been 
probably appropriated to a footman 
—all still as death. We then visited 
the drawing-rooms, which seemed 
fresh and new. In the front room I 
seated myself in an arm-chair. F-— 
placed on the table the candlestick 
with which he had lighted us, I 
told him to shut the door. As he 
turned to do so, a chair opposite to 
me moved from the wall quickly 
and noiselessly, and dropped itself 
about a yard from my own chair 
immediately fronting it. 

“ Why, this is better than the turn- 
ing-tables,” said I, with a half laugh 
—and as I laughed, my dog put back 
his head and howled. 

F——, coming back, had not ob- 
served the movement of the chair. 
He employed himself now in stilling 
the dog. I continued to gaze on the 
chair, and fancied I saw on it a pale 
blue misty outline of a human figure, 
but an outline so indistinct that I 
could only distrust my own vision, 
The dog now was quiet. “ Pat back 
that chair opposite to me,” said I to 
F ——; “put it back to the wall.” 

F——obeyed. ‘“ Was that you, 
sir?” said he, turning abruptly. 

“ T-——what ?” 

“Why, something struck me I 
felt it sharply on the shoulder —just 
here,” 
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“No,” said I. “But we have 
jugglers present, and though we 
may not discover their tricks, we 
shall catch them before they frighten 
us.” 

We did not stay long in the draw- 
ing-rooms—in fact, they felt so damp 
and so chilly that I was glad to get 
to the fire up-stairs. We locked the 
doors of the drawing-rooms—a pre- 
caution which, I should observe, we 
had taken with all the rooms we had 
searched below. The bedroom my 
servant had selected for me was the 
best on the floor—a large one, with 
two windows fronting the street. 
The four-posted bed, which took up no 
inconsiderable space, was opposite to 
the fire, which burned clear and 
bright ; a door in the wall to the left, 
between the bed and the window, 
communicated with the room which 
my servant appropriated to him- 
self. This last was a small room 
with a sofa-bed, and had no com- 
munication with the landing-place— 
no other door but that which con- 
ducted to the bedroom I was to oc- 
cupy. On either side of my fire-place 
was a cupboard, without locks, 
flushed with the wall, and covered 
with the same dull-brown paper. 
We examined these cupboards—only 
hooks to suspend female dresses—no- 
thing else; we sounded the walls— 
evidently solid—the outer walls of 
the building. Having finished the 
survey of these apartments, warmed 
myself a few moments, and lighted 
my cigar, I then, still accompanied 
by F , went forth to complete 
my reconnoitre. In the larding- 
place there was another door; it was 
closed firmly. “Sir,” said my ser- 
vant in surprise, “I unlocked this 
door with all the others when I first 
came ; it cannot have got locked from 
the inside, for it is a——” 

Before he had finished his sentence, 
the door, which neither of us then 
was touching, opened quietly of itself. 
We looked at each other a single in- 
stant. The same thought seized both 
—some human agency might be de- 
tected here. I rushed in first, my ser- 
vant followed. A small blank dreary 
room without furniture—a few empty 
boxes and hampers in a corner—a 
small window—the shutters closed— 
not even a fire-place—no other door 








but that by which we had entered— 
no carpet on the floor, and the floor 
seemed very old, uneven, worm-eaten, 
mended here and there, as was shown 
by the whiter patches on the wood; 
bat no living being, and no visible 
place in which a living being could 
have hidden. As we stood gazing 
round, the door by which we had 
entered closed as quietly as it had 
before opened: we were imprisoned. 

For the first time I felt a creep of 
undefinable horror. Not so my ser- 
vant. ‘Why, they don’t think to 
trap us, sir; I could break that 
trumpery door with a kick of my 
foot.” 

“Try first if it will open to your 
hand,” said I, shaking off the vague 
apprehension that had seized me, 
“while I open the shutters and see 
what is without.” 

I unbarred the shutters — the 
window looked on the little back- 
yard I have before described ; there 
was no ledge without—nothing but 
sheer descent. No man getting out 
of that window would have found 
any footing till he had fallen on the 
stones below. 

F. , meanwhile, was vainly at- 
tempting to open the door. He now 
turned round to me, and asked my 
permission to use force. And I 
should here state, in justice to the 
servant, that, far from evincing any 
superstitious terrors, his nerve, com- 
posure, and even gaiety amidst cireum- 
stances so extraordinary compelled 
my admiration, and made me con- 
gratulate myself on having secured 
a companion in every way fitted to 
the occasion. I willingly gave him 
the permission he required. But 
though he was a remarkably strong 
man, his force was as idle as his 
milder efforts ; the door did not even 
shake to his stoutest kick. Breath- 
Jess and panting he desisted. I then 
tried the door myself, equally in vain. 
As I ceased from the effort, again 
that creep of horror caine over me; 
but this time it was more cold and 
stubborn. I felt as if some strange 
and ghastly exhalation were rising 
up from the chinks of that rugged 
floor, and filling the atmosphere with 
a venomous influence hostile to hu- 

man life. The door now very slowly 
and quietly opened as of its own ac- 
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cord. We precipitated ourselves into 
the landing-place. We both saw a 
large pale light — as large as the ha- 
man figure, but shapeless and unsub- 
stantial—move before us, and ascend 
the stairs that led from the landing 
into the attics. I followed the light, 
and my servant followed me. It 
entered, to the right of the landing, 
asmall garret, of which the door stood 
open. I entered in the same instant. 
The light then collapsed into a small 
globule, exceedingly brilliant and 
vivid; rested a mo nent on a bed in 
the corner, quivered, and vanished. 
We approached the bed and examined 
it—a half-tester, such as is commonly 
found in attics devoted to servants, 
On the drawers that stood near it 
we perceived an old faded silk ker- 
chief, with the needle still left in the 
rent half repaired. The kerchief was 
covered with dust; probably it had 
belonged to the old woman who had 
last died in that house, and this 
might have been her sleeping-room. 
I had sufficient curiosity to open the 
drawers: there were a few odds and 
ends of: female dress, and two letters 
tied round with a narrow ribbon of 
faded yellow. I took the liberty we 
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possess myself of the letters, 
found nothing else in the room worth 
noticing—nor did the light reappear ; 
but we distinctly heard, as we turned 
to go, a pattering footfall on the floor 


—just before us. We went through 
the other attics (in all four), the foot- 
fall still preceding us. Nothing to 
be seen —nothing but the footfall 
heard. I had the lettersin my hand: 
just as I was descending the stairs I 
distinctly felt my wrist seized, and a 
faint, soft effort made to draw the 
letters from my clasp. I only held 
them the more tightly, and the 
effort ceased. 

We regained the bedchamber ap- 
propriated to myself, and I then re- 
marked that my dog had not followed 
us when we had left it. He wss 
thrusting himself close to the fire, and 
trembling. I was impatient to ex- 
amine the letters; and while I read 
them, my servant opened a little box 
in which he had deposited the wea- 
pons I had ordered him to bring; 
took them out, placed them on a 
table close at my bed-head, and then 
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occupied himself in soothing the dog, 
who, however, seemed to heed him 
very little. 

The letters were short—they were 
dated; the dates exactly thirty-five 
yearsago. They were evidently from 
a lover to his mistress, or a husband 
to some young wife. Not only the 
terms of expression, but a distinct 
reference to a former voyage indi- 
cated the writer to have been a sea- 
farer. The speliing and handwriting 
were those of a man imperfectly edu- 
cated, but still the language itself 
was forcible. In the expressions of 
endearment there was a kind of rough 
wild love; but here and there were 
dark unintelligible hints at some 
secret not of love—some secret that 
seemed of crime. ‘ We ought to love 
each other,” was one of the sentences 
I remember, “ for how every one else 
would execrate us if all was known.” 
Again: “Don’t let any one be in the 
same room with you at night—you 
talk in your sleep.” And again: 
“ What’s done can’t be undone; and 
I tell you there’s nothing against us 
unless the dead could come to life.” 
Here there was underlined in a better 
handwriting (a female’s), “ They do!” 
At the end of the letter latest in date 
the same female hand had written 
these words: “Lost at sea the 4th 
of June, the same day as ——” 

I put down the letters, and began 
to muse over their contents. 

Fearing, however, that the train of 
thought into which [ fell might un- 
steady my nerves, I fully determined 
to keep my mind in a fit state to 
cope with whatever of marvellous 
the advancing night might bring 
forth. I roused myself—laid the 
letters on the table—stirred up the 
fire, which was still bright and cheer- 
ing—and opened my volume of Mac- 
aulay. I read quietly enough till 
about half-past eleven. I then threw 
myself dressed upon the bed, and 
told my servant he might retire to 
his own room, but must keep him- 
self awake. I bade him leave open 
the doors between the two rooms. 
Thus, alone, I kept two candles burn- 
ing on the table by my bed-head. I 
placed my watch beside the weapons, 
and calmly resumed my Macaulay. 
Opposite to me the fire burned clear ; 
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and on the hearth-rug, seemingly 
asleep, lay the dog. In about twenty 
minutes I felt an exceedingly cold 
air pass by my cheek, like a sudden 
draught. I fancied the door to my 
right, communicating with the land- 
ing-place, must have got open; but 
no—it was closed. I then turned my 
glance to my left, and saw the flame 
of the candles violently swayed as by 
awind. At the same moment the 
watch beside the revolver softly slid 
from the table— softly, softly —no 
visible hand—it was gone. I sprang 
up, seizing the revolver with the one 
hand, the dagger with the other: I 
was not willing that my weapons 
should share the fate of the watch. 
Thus armed, I looked round the floor 
—no sign of the watch, Three slow, 
loud, distinct knocks were now heard 
at the bed-head; my servant called 
out, “Is that you, sir?” 

‘*No; be on your guard.” 

The dog now roused himself and 
sat on his haunches, his ears moving 
quickly backwards and forwards. 
He kept his eyes fixed on me with 
a look so strange that he concentred 
all my attention on himself. Slowly 
he rose up, all his hair bristling, and 
stood perfectly rigid,and with the same 
wild stare. I had no time, however, to 
examine the dog. Presently my ser- 
vant emerged from his room; and if 
I ever saw horror in the human face, 
it was then. I should not have re- 
cognised him had we met in the 
streets, so altered was every linea- 
ment. He passed by me quickly, 
saying in a whisper that seemed 
scarcely to come from his lips, 
“Ron—run! it is after me!” He 
gained the door to the landing, 
pulled it open, and rushed forth. I 
followed him into the landing invo- 
luntarily, calling to him to stop; 
but, ~vithout heeding me, he bounded 
down the stairs, clinging to the bal- 
usters, and taking several steps at a 
ttme. I heard, where I stood, the 
street door open —heard it again 
clap to. I was left alone in the 
haunted house. 

It was but for a moment that I 
remained undecided whether or not 
to follow my servant; pride and cu- 
riosity alike forbade so dastardly a 
flight. I re-entered my room, closing 
the door after me, and proceeded 
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cautiously into the interior chamber, 
I encountered nothing to justify my 
servant’s terror. I again carefully 
examined the walls, to see if there 
were any concealed door. I could 
find no trace of one—not one even a 
seam in the dall-brown paper with 
which the room was hung. How, 
then, had the Ture, whatever it 
was, which had so scared im, ob- 
tained ingress except through .y 
own chamber. 

I returned to my room, shut and 
locked the door that opened upon 
the interior one, and stood on the 
hearth, expectant and prepared. I 
now perceived that the dog had 
slunk into an angle of the wall, and 
was pressing himself close against it, 
as if literally striving to force his 
way into it. I approached the animal 
and spoke to it; the poor brute was 
evidently beside itself with terror. 
It showed all its teeth, the slaver 
dropping from its jaws, and would 
certainly have bitten me if I had. 
touched it. It did not seem to re- 
cognise me. Whoever has seen at 
the Zoological Gardens a rabbit fas- 
cinated by a serpent, cowering in a 
corner, may form some idea of the 
anguish which the dog exhibited. 
Finding all efforts to soothe the ani- 
mal in vain, and fearing that his bite 
might be as venomous in that state 
as if in the madness of hydrophobia, 
I left him alone, placed my weapons 
on the table beside the fire, seated 
myself, and recommenced my Mac- 
aulay. 

Perhaps, in order not to appear 
seeking credit for a courage, or rather 
a coolness, which the reader may 
conceive I exaygerate, I may be par- 
doned if I pause to indulge in one or 
two egotistical remarks. 

As I hold presence of mind, or 
what is called courage, to be pre- 
cisely proportioned to familiarity 
with the circumstances that lead to 
it, so I should say that I had been 
long snfficiently familiar with all ex- 
periments that appertain to the Mar- 
vellous. I had witnessed many very 
extraordinary phenomena in various 
parts of the world—phenomena that 
would be either totaily disbelieved 
if I stated them, or ascribed to super- 
natural agencies. Now, my theory is 
that the Supernatural is the Impos- 
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sible, and that what is called super- 
natural is only a something in the 
laws of nature of which we have 
been hitherto ignorant. Therefore, 
if a ghost rise before me, I have not 
the right to say, “So, then, the su- 
pernatural is possible,” but rather, 
“So, then the apparation of a ghost 
is, contrary to received opinion, 
within the laws of nature—i. e. not 
supernatural.” 

Now, in all that I had hitherto 
witnessed, and indeed in all.the won- 
ders which the amateurs of mystery 
in our age record as facts, a material 
living agency is always required. On 
the Continent yon will find still ma- 
gicians who assert that they can raise 
spirits. Assume for the moment that 
they assert truly, still the living ma- 
terial form of the magician is pre- 
sent; and he is the material agency 
by which, from some constitutional 
peculiarities, certain strange pheno- 
mena.are represented to your natural 
senses. 

Accept, again, as truthful, the tales 
of Spirit Manifestation in America— 
musical or other sounds—writings 
on paper, produced by no discernable 
hand—articles of furniture moved 
without apparent human agency—or 
the actual sight and touch of hands, to 
which no bodies seem to belong—still 
there must be found the MEpIuM 
or living being, with constitutional 
peculiarities capable of obtaining 
these signs. In fine, in all such mar- 
vels, supposing even that there is no 
imposture, there must be a human 
being like ourselves, by whom, or 
through whom, the effects presented 
to human beings are produced. It 
is so with the now familiar pheno- 
mena of mesmerism or electro-bio- 
logy; the mind of the person ope- 
rated on is affected through a mate- 
riul living agent. Nor, supposing it 
true that a mesmerised patient can 
respond to the will or passes of a 
mesmeriser a hundred miles distant, 
is the response less occasioned by a 
material being; it may be through 
a material fluid—call it Electric, call 
it Odie, call it what you will—which 
has the power of traversing space 
and passing obstacles, that the mate- 
rial effect is communicated from one 
to the other. Hence all that I had 
hitherto witnessed, or expected to 
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witness, in this strange house, I 
believerl to be occasioned through 
some agency or medium as mortal as 
myself; and this idea necessarily 
prevented the awe with which those 
who regard as supernatural things 
that are not within the ordinary opera- 
tions of nature, might have been im- 
pressed by the adventures of that 
memorable night. 

As, then, it mas my conjecture that 
all that was presented, or would be 
presented, to my senses, must origi- 
nate in some human being gifted by 
constitution with the power so to pre- 
sent them, and having some motive 
so to do, I felt an interest in my 
theory which, in its way, was rather 
philosophical than superstitious. 
And I can sincerely say that I was 
in as tranquil a temper for observa- 
tion as any practical experimentalist 
could be in awaiting the effects of 
some rare, though perhaps perilous, 
chemical combination. Of course, 
the more I kept my mind detached 
from fancy, the more the temper fit- 
ted for observation would be obtain-- 
ed; and I therefore riveted eye and 
thought on the strong daylight sense 
in the page of my Macaulay. 

I now became aware that some- 
thing interposed between the page 
and the light—the page was over- 
shadowed: I looked up, and I saw 
what I shall find it very difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to describe. 

It was a Darkness shaping itself 
out of the air in very undefined out- 
line. I cannot say it was of a hu- 
man form, and yet it had more re- 
semblance to a human form, or rather 
shadow, than anything else. As it 
stood, wholly apart and distinct from 
the air and the light around it, its 
dimensions seemed _ gigantic, the 
summit nearly touched the ceiling. 
While I gazed, a feeling of intense cold 
seized me. An iceberg before me 
could not more have chilled me; nor 
could the cold of an iceberg have 
been more purely physical. I feel 
convinced that it was not the cold 
caused by fear. As I continued to 
gaze, I thought—but this I cannot 
say with precision—that I distin- 
guished two eyes looking down on 
me from the height. One moment 
I seemed to distinguish them clearly, 
the next they seemed gone; but still 
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two rays of a pale-blue light frequent- 
ly shot through the darkness, as from 
the height on which I half believed, 
half doubted, that I had encountered 
the eyes. 

I strove to speak—my voice utter- 
ly failed me; I could only think to 
myself, “ Is this fear? it is not fear!” 
I strove to rise—in vain; I felt as if 
weighed down by an irresistible force. 
Indeed, my impression was that of 
an immense and overwhelining Power 
opposed to my volition ;—that sense 
of utter inadequacy to cope with a 
force beyond men’s,.which one may 
feel physically in a storm at sea, in 
a cunflagration, or when confronting 
some terrible wild beast, or rather, 
perhaps, the shark of the ocean, I felt 
morally. Opposed to my will was 
another will, as far superior to its 
strength as storm, fire, and shark are 
superior in material force to the force 
of men. 

And now, as this impression grew 
on me, now came, at last, horror— 
horror to a degree that no words can 
convey. Still I retained pride, if not 
courage; and inmy own mind I said, 
“This is horror, but it is not fear; 
unless I fear, 1 cannot be harmed ; 
my reason rejects this thing; it is 
an illusion—I do not fear.” With a 
violent effort I succeeded at last in 
stretching out my hand towards the 
weapon on the table: as I did so, on 
the arm and shoulder I received a 
strange shock, and my arm fell to 
my side powerless. And now, to 
add to my horror, the light began 
slowly to wane from the candles— 
they were not, as it were, extin- 
guished, but their flame seemed very 
gradually withdrawn: it was the 
same with the fire—the light was 
extracted from the fuel; in a few 
minutes the room was in utter dark- 
ness, The dread that came over 
me, to be thus in the dark with that 
dark Thing, whose power was so 
intensely felt, brought a reaction of 
nerve, In faet, terror had reached 
that climax, that either my senses 
must have deserted me, or I must 
have burst through the spell. I did 
barst through it. I found voice, 
though the voics was a shriek, I 
remember that I broke forth with 
words like these—“I do not fear, 
my soul does not fear;” and at the 
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same time I found the strength to 
rise. Still.in that profound gloom I 
rushed to one of the windows—tore 
aside the curtain—flung open the 
shutters; my first thought was— 
tigst. And when I saw the moon 
high, clear, and calm, I felt a joy 
that almost compensated for the pre- 
vious terror. There was the moon, 
there was also the light from the 
gas-lamps in the deserted slumberous 
street. I turned to look back into 
the room ; the moon penetrated its 
shadow very palely and partially— 
but still there was light. The dark 
Thing, whatever it might be, was 
gone—except that I could yet see a 
dim shadow, which seemed the sha- 
dow of that shade, against the oppo- 
site wall. 

My eye now rested on the table, 
and from under the table (which was 
without cloth or cover—an old mahio- 
gany round table) there rose a hand, 
visible as far as the wrist. It was 
a hand, seemingly, as much of flesh 
and blood as my own, but the 
hand of an aged person —lean, 
wrinkled, small too—a woman's 
hand. That hand very softly closed 
on the two letters that lay on the 
table: hand and letters both van- 
ished. There then came the same 
three loud measured knocks I had 
heard at the bed-head before this . 
extraordinary drama had  com- 
menced. 

As those sounds slowly ceased, I 
felt the whole room vibrate sensibly ; 
and at the far end there rose, as 
from the floor, sparks or globules 
like bubbles of light, many-coloured 
—+green, yellow, fire-red, azure, Up 
and down, to and fro, hither, thither, 
as tiny Will-o’-the-wisps, the sparks 
moved, slow or, swift, each at its 
own caprice. A chair (as in the 
drawing-room below) was now ad- 
vanced from the wall without ap- 
parent agency, and placed at the 
opposite side of the table. Suddenly 
as forth from the chair, there grew a 
Shape—a woman’s shape. It was 
distinct as a shape of life—ghastly 
as a shape of death. The face was 
that of youth, with a strange mourn- 
ful beauty; the throat and shoulders 
were bare, the rest of the form in a 
loose robe of cloudy white. It began 
sleeking its long yellow hair, which 
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fell over its shoulders; its eyes were 
not turned towards me, but to the 
door ; it seemed listening, watching, 
waiting. The shadow of the shade 
in the background grew darker; and 
again I thought I beheld the eyes 
gleaming out from the summit of 
the shadow—eyes fixed upon that 
shape. 

As if from the door, though it did 
not open, there grew out another 
shape, equally distinct, equally ghast- 
ly—a man’s shape—a young man’s. 
It was in the dress of the last cen- 
tury, or rather in a likeness of such 
dress; for both the male shape and 
the female, though defined, were 
evidently unsubstantial, impalpable 
—simulacra—phantasms; and there 
was something incongruous, gro- 
tesque, yet fearful, in the contrast 
between the elaborate finery, the 
courtly precision of that old-fash- 
ioned garb, with its ruffles and lace 
and buckles, and the eorpse-like as- 
pect and ghost-like stillness of the 
flitting. wearer. Just as the male 
shape approached the female, the dark 
Shadow started from the wall, all 
three for a moment wrapped in dark- 
ness. When the pale light returned, 


tiie two phantoms were as if in the 
grasp of the Shadow that towered 
between them; and there was a 


blood-stain on the breast of the 
female ; and the phantom-male was 
leaning on its phantom sword, and 
blood seemed trickling fast from the 
ruffles, from the lace ; and the dark- 
ness of the intermediate Shadow 
swallowed them up—they were gone. 
And again the bubbles of light shot, 
and sailed, and undulated, growing 
thicker and thicker and more wildly 
confused in their movements. 

The closet door to the right of the 
fire-place now opened, and from the 
aperture there came the form of a 
woman, aged. In her hand she held 
letters—the very letters over which 
I had seen the Hand close; and be- 
hind her I heard a footstep. She 
turned round as if to listen, and 
then she opened the letters and 
seemed to read; and over her 
shoulder I saw a livid face, the face 
as of a man long drowned—bloated, 
bleached—seaweed tangled in its 
dripping hair ; and at her feet lay a 
form as of a corpse, and beside the 
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corpse there cowered a child, a miser- 
able squalid child, with famine in its 
cheeks and fear in its eyes. And as 
I looked in the old woman’s face, the 
wrinkles and lines vanished, and it 
became a face of youth—hard-eyed, 
stony, but still youth; and the 
Shadow darted forth, and darkened 
over these phantoms as it had dark- 
ened over the last. 

Nothing now was left but the 
Shadow, and on that my eyes were 
intently fixed, till again eyes grew 
out of the shadow—malignant, ser- 
pent eyes. And the bubbles of light 
again rose and fell, and in their dis- 
ordered, irregular, turbulent maze, 
mitigled with the wan moonlight. 
And now from these globules them- 
selves, as from the shell of an egg, 
monstrous things burst cut ; the air 
grew filled with them; larvew so 
bloodless and so hideous that I can 
in no way describe them except to 
remind the reader of the swarming 
life which the solar microscope brings 
before his eyes in a drop of water— 
things transparent, supple, agile, 
chasing each otber, devouring each 
other—forms like nought ever be- 
held by the naked eye. As the 
shapes were without symmetry, so 
their movements were without order. 
In their very vagrancies there was 
no sport; they came round me and 
round, thicker and faster and swifter, 
swarming over my head, crawling 
over my right arm, which was out- 
stretched in involuntary command 
against all evil beings. Sometimes 
I felt myself touched, but not by 
them; invisible hands touched me. 
Once I felt the clutch as of cold soft 
fingers at my throat. I was still 
equally conscious that if I gave way 
to fear I should be in bodily peril; 
and I concentred all my faculties 
in the single foeus of resisting, stub- 
born will, And I turned my sight 
from the Shadow—above, all from 
those strange serpent eyes—eyes that 
had now become distinctly visible. 
For there, though in nought else 
around me, 1 was aware that there 
was a WILL, and a will of intense, 
creative, working evil, which might 
crush down my own, 

The pale atmosphere in the room 
began now to redden as if in the air 
of some near conflagration. The larvae 
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grew lurid as things that live in fire. 
Again the room vibrated ; again were 
heard the three measured knocks; 
and again all things were swallowed 
up in the darkness of the dark Sha- 
dow, as if out of that darkness all 
had come, into that darkness all re- 
turned. 

As the gloom receded, the Shadow 
was wholly gone. Slowly as it had 
been withdrawn, the flame grew 
again into the candles on the table, 
again into the fuel in the grate. 
The whole room came once more 
calmly, healthfully into sight. 

The two doors were still closed, 
the door communicating with the 
servant’s rvom still locked. In fhe 
corner of the wall, into which he had 
so convulsively niched himself, lay 
the dog. I called to him—no move- 
ment; I approached—the animal 
was dead ; his eyes protruded 5; his 
tongue out of his mouth ; the froth 
gathered round his jaws. I took him 
in my arms; I brought him to the 
fire ; I felt acute grief for the loss of 
my poor favourite—acute _ self-re- 
proach; I accused myself of his 
death ; I imagined he had died of 
fright. But what was my surprise 
on finding that his neck was actually 
broken—actually twisted out of the 
vertebre. Had this been done in the 
dark ?—must it not have been by a 
hand human as mine ?—must there 
not have been a human agency all 
the while in that room? Good 
cause to suspect it. I cannot tell. 
I cannot do more than state the fact 
fairly ; the reader may draw his own 
inference. 

Another surprising circumstance— 
my watch was restored to the table 
from which it had been so myste- 
riously withdrawn ; but it had stop- 
ped at the very moment it was so 
withdrawn ; nor, despite all the skill 
of the watchmaker, has it ever gone 
since—that is, it will go in a strange 
erratic way for a few hoars, and then 
comes to a dead stop—it is worth- 
less. 

Nothing more chanced for the rest 
of the night. Nor, indeed, had I long 
to wait before the dawn broke. Not 
till it was broad daylight did I quit 
the haunted house. Before I did so, 
I revisited the little blind room in 
which my servant and myself had 
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been for a time imprisoned. I had a 
strong impression—for which I could 
not account—that from that room 
had originated the mechanism of the 
phenomena—If I may use the term 
—which had been experienced in my 
chamber, And though I entered it 
now in the clear day, with the sun 
peering through the filmy window, 
I still felt, as I stood on its floor, the 
creep of the horror which I had first 
there experienced the night before, 
and which had been so aggravated by 
what had passed in my own chamber, 
I could not, indeed, bear to stay 
more than half a minute within those 
walls. 1 descended the stairs, and 
again I heard the footfall before me ; 
and when I opened the street door, 
I thought I could distinguish a very 
low laugh. I gained my own home, 
expecting to find my runaway ser- 
vant there. But he had not pre- 
sented himself; nor did I hear more 
of him for three days, when I received 
a letter from him, dated from Liver- 
pool, to this effect :— 


‘*Honovrep Si1r,—I humbly en- 
treat your pardon, though I can 
scarcely hope that you will think I 
deserve it, unless—which Heaven 
forbid !—you saw what I did. I feel 
that it will be years before I can re- 
cover myself; and as to being fit far 
service, it is out of the question. I 
am therefore going to my brother- 
in-law at Melbourne. The ship sails 
to-morrow. Perhaps the long voyage 
may set me up. I do nothing now 
but start and tremble, and fancy it ° 
is behind me, I humbly beg you, 
honoured sir, to order my clothes, 
and whatever wages are due to me, 
to be sent to my mother’s, at Wal- 
worth,—John knows her address.” 


The letter ended with additional 
apologies, somewhat incoherent, and 
explanatory details as to effects that 
had been under the writer’s charge. 

This flight may perhaps warrant a 
suspicion that the man wished to go 
to Australia, and had been somehow 
or other fraudulently mixed up with 
the events of the night. I say no- 
thing in refutation of that conjecture ; 
rather, I suggest it as one that would 
seem to many persons the most pro- 
bable solution of improbable occur- 
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rences. My own theory remained 
unshaken. I returned in the even- 
.ing to the house, to bring away in a 
hack cab the things I had left there, 
with my poor dog’s body. In this 
task I was not disturbed, nor did any 
incident worth note befall me, except 
that still, on ascending and descend- 
ing the stairs, 1 heard the same foot- 
fall in advance. On leaving the 
house, I went to Mr. J ’s. He 
was at home. I returned him the 
keys, told him that my curiosity 
was sufficiently gratified, and was 
about to relate quickiy what had 
passed, when he stopped me, and 
said, though with much _ politeness, 
that he had no longer any interest 
in a mystery which none had ever 
solved. 

I determined at least to tell him 
of the two letters I had read, as well 
as of the extraordinary manner in 
which they had disappeared, and 
I then inquired if he thought they 
had been addressed to the woman 
who had died in the house, and if 
there were anything in her early his- 
tory which could possibly confirm 
the dark suspicions to which the 
letters gave rise. Mr. J—— seemed 
startled, and, after musing a few 
moments, answered, “I know but 
little of the woman’s earlier history, 
except, as I before told you, that 
her family were known to mine. But 
you revive some vague reminiscences 
to her prejudice. I will make in- 
quiries, and inform you of their re- 
sult. Still, even if we could admit 
the popular superstition that a per- 
son who had been either the perpe- 
trator or the victim of dark crimes 
in life could revisit, as a restless 
spirit, the scene in which those crimes 
had been committed, I should ob- 
serve that the house was infested 
by strange sights and sounds before 
the old woman died—you smile— 
What would you say ?” 

“T would say this, that 1am con- 
vinced, if we could get to the bottom 
of these mysteries, we should find a 
living human agency.” 

“ What! you believe it is all an 
imposture ? for what object?” 

‘“* Not an imposture in the ordinary 
sense of the word. If suddenly 
I were to sink into a deep sleep, 
from which you could not awake me, 
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but in that sleep could answer ques- 
tions with an accuracy which I could 
not pretend to when awake—tell you 
what mcney you had in your pocket 
—nay, describe your very thouglits— 
it is not necessarily an imposture, 
any more than it is necessarily 
supernatural. I should be, uncon- 
sciously to myself, under a mesmeric 
influence, conveyed to me from a dis- 
tance by a human being who had 
acquired power over me by previous 
rapport.” 

“Granting mesmerism, so far car- 
ried, to be a fact, you are right. And 
you would infer from this that a 
mesmeriser might produce the extra- 
ordinary effects you and others have 
witnessed over inanimate objects— 
fill the air with sights and sounds ?” 

“Or impress our senses with the 
belief in them—we never having been 
en rapport with the person acting 
on us? No. What is commonly 
called mesmerism could not do this ; 
but there may be a power akin to 
mesmerism, and superior to it—the 
power that in the old days was called 
Magic. That such a power may ex- 
tend to all inanimate objects of mat- 
ter, I do not say; but if so, it would 
not be against nature, only a rare 
power in nature which might be 
given to constitutions with certain 
peculiarities, and cultivated by prac- 
tice to an extraordinary degree. That 
such a power might extend over the 
déead—that is, over certain thoughts 
and memories that the dead may 
still retain—and compel, not that 
which ought properly to be called - 
the Sour, and which is far beyond 
human reach, but rather a phantom 
of what has been most earth-stained 
on earth, to make itself apparent to 
our senses—is a very ancient though 
obselete theory, upon which I will 
hazard no opinion. But I do not 
conceive the power would be super- 
natural. Let me illustrate what I 
mean from an experiment which 
Paracelsus describes as not difficult, 
and which the author of the Curiosi- 
ties of Literature cites as credible: 
—A flower perishes; you burn it. 
Whatever were the elements of that 
flower while it lived are gone, dis- 
persed, you know not whither; you 
can never discover nor ré-collect 
them. But you can, by chemistry 
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out of the burnt dust of that flower, 
raise a spectrum of the flower, just 
as it seemed in life. It may be the 
same with a human being. The 
soul has as much escaped you as the 
essence or elements of the flower. 
Still you may make a spectrum of it. 
And this phantom, though in the 
popular superstition it is held to be 
the soul of the departed, must not be 
confounded with the true soul; it is 
but the eidolon of the dead . form. 
' Hence, like the best-attested stories 
of ghosts or spirits, the thing that 
most strikes us is the absence of 
what we hold to be soul—that is, of 
superior emancipated intelligence. 
They come for little or no object— 
they seldom speak, if they do come ; 
they utter no ideas above that of an 
ordinary person on earth. These 
American spirit-seers have published 
volumes of communications in prose 
and verse, which they assert to be 
given in the names of the most illus- 
trious dead—Shakespeare, Bacon— 
heaven knows whom. Those com- 
munications, taking the best, are 
certainly not a whit of higher order 
than would be communications from 
living persons of fair talent and edu- 
cation ; they are wondrously inferior 
to what Bacon, Shakespeare, and 
Plato said and wrote when on earth. 
Nor, what is more notable, do they 
ever contain an idea that was not on 
the earth before. Wonderful, there- 
fore, as such phenomena may be 
(granting them to. be trathful), I see 
much that philosophy may question, 
nothing that it is incumbent on phi- 
losophy to deny—viz. nothing super- 
natural. They are but ideas con- 
veyed somehow or other (we have 
not yet discovered the means) from one 
mortal brain to another. Whether 
in so doing, tables walk of their own 
accord, or fiend-like shapes appear 
in a magic circle, or bodyless hands 
rise and remove material objects, 
or a Thing of Darkness, such as pre- 
sented itself to me, freeze our blood 
—still am I persuaded that these are 
bat agencies conveyed, as by electric 
wires, to my own brain from the 
brain of another. In some consti- 


tutions there is a natural chemistry, 
and those may produce chemic won- 
ders—in others a natural fluid, call 
it 


electricity, and these produce 
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electric wonders. But they differ 
in this from Normal Science—they 
are alike objectless, purposgless, puer- 
ile, frivolous. They lead on to no 
grand results; and therefore the 
world does not heed, and true sages 
have not cultivated them. But sure 
I am, that of all I saw or heard, a 
man, human as myself, was the re- 
mote originator; and I believe uncon- 
sciously to himself as to the exact 
effects produced, for this reason : no 
two persons, you say, have ever told 
you that they experienced exactly 
the same thing. Well, observe, no 
two persons ever experience exactly 
the same dream. If this were an 
ordinary impostare, the machinery 
would be arranged for results that 
would but little vary; if it werea 
supernatural agency permitted by the 
Almighty, it would surely be for. 
some definite end. These phenomena 
belong to neither class; my persua- 
sion is, that they originate in some 
brain now far distant; that that 
brain had no distinct volition in any 
thing that occurred; that what does 
occur reflects but its devious, motley, 
ever-shifting, half-formed thoughts; 
in short, that it has been but the 
dreams of such a brain put into 
action and invested with a semi- 
substance. That this brain is of 
immense power, that it can set mat- 
ter into movement, that it is malig- 
nant and destructive, I believe; 
some material force must have killed 
my dog; it might, for aught I know, 
have sufficed to kill myself, had I 
been as subjugated by terror as the 
dog—had my intellect or my spirit 
given me no countervailing resistance 
in my will.” 

“It killed your dog! that is fear- 
ful! indeed it is strange that no ani- 
mal can be induced to stay in that 
house; not even a cat. Rats and 
mice are never found in it.” 

“The instincts of the brute cfea- 
tion detect influences deadly to their 
existence. Man’s reason has a sense 
less subtle, because it has a resisting 
power more supreme. But enough ; 
do you comprehend my theory ?” 

“Yes, though imperfectly—and I 
accept any crotchet (pardon the 
word), however odd, rather than 
embrace at once the notion of ghosts 
aud hobgoblins we imbibed in our 
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nurseries. Still, to my unfortunate 
house the evil is the same. What 
on earth can I do with the house ?” 

“T will tell you what I would do. 
I am convinced from my own internal 
feelings that the small unfurnished 
room at right angles to the door of 
the bedroom which I occupied, forms 
a starting-point or receptacle for the 
influences which haunt the house ; 
and I strongly advise you to have 
the walls opened, the floor removed— 
nay, the whole room pulled down. 
I observe that it is detached from 
the body of the house, built over the 
small back-yard, and could be remov- 
ed without injury to the rest of the 
building.” 

“ And you think, if I did that—”’ 

“You would cut off the telegraph 
wires. Try it. I am so persuaded 
that I am right, that I will pay half 
the expense if you will allow me to 
direct the operations.” 

‘*Nay, I am well able to afford 
the cost; for the rest, allow me to 
write to you.” 

About ten days afterwards I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr, J——, telling 
me that he had visited the house 
since I had seen him; that he had 
found the two letters I had described, 
replaced in the drawer from which I 
had taken them; that he had read 
them with misgivings like my own; 
that he had instituted a cautious in- 
quiry about the woman to whom I 
rightly conjectured they had been 
written. It seemed that thirty-six 
years ago (a year before the date of 
the letters), she had married, against 
the wish of her relatives, an Ameri- 
can of very suspicious character ; in 
fact, he was generally believed to 
have been a pirate. She herself 
was the daughter of very respectable 
tradespeople, and had served in the 
capacity of a nursery governess be- 
fore her marriage. She had a brother, 
a widower, who was considered 
wealthy, and who had one child of 
about six years old. A month after 
the marriage, the body of this brother 
was found in the Thames, near Lon- 
don Bridge; there seemed some 
marks of violence about his throat, 
but they were not deemed suffi- 
cient to warrant the inquest in any 
other verdict than that of “ found 
drowned,” 
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The American and his wife took 
charge of the little boy, the deceased 
brotber having by his will left his 
sister the guardian of his only child 
—and in event of the child’s death, 
the sister inherited. The child died 
about six months afterwards—it was 
supposed to have been neglected and 
ill-treated. The neighbours deposed 
to have heard it shriek at night. The 
surgeon who had examined it after 
death, said that it was emaciated as 
if from want of nourishment, and the 
body was covered with livid bruises. 
It seemed that one winter night the 
child had songht to escape—crept 
out into the back-yard—tried to scale 
the wall—fallen back exhausted, 
and been found at morning on the 
stones in a dying state. But though . 
there was some evidence of cruelty, 
there was none of murder; and the 
aunt and her husband had sought to 
palliate cruelty by alleging the ex- 
ceeding stubbornness and perversity 
of the child, who was declared to be 
half-witted. Be that as it may, at 
the orphan’s death the aunt inherited 
her brother’s fortune. Before the 
first wedded year was out, the Ame- 
rican quitted England abruptly, 
and never returned to it. He ob- 
tained .a cruising vessel, which was 
lost in the Atlantic two years after- 
wards. The widow was left in afflu- 
ence ; but reverses of various kinds 
had befallen her: a bank broke—an 
investment failed—she went into a 
small business and became insolvent 
—then she entered into service, sink- 
ing lower and lower, from house- 
keeper down to maid-of all-work— 
never long retaining a place, though 
nothing peculiar against her charac- 
ter was ever alleged. She was con- 
sidered sober, honest, and peculiarly 
quiet in her ways; still nothing pros- 
pered with her. And so she had 
dropped into the workhouse, from 
which Mr. J. had taken her, to 
be placed in charge of the very house 
which she hud rented as mistress in 
the first year of her wedded life. 

Mr. J added that he had passed 
an hour alone in the unfurnished 
room which I had urged him to 
destroy, and that his impressions of 
dread while there were so great, 
though he had neither heard nor 
seen anything, that he was eager to 
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have the walls bared and the floors 
removed as I had suggested. He 
had engaged persons for the work, 
and would commence any day I would 
name. : 

The day was accordingly fixed. 
I repaired to the baunted house—we 
went into the blind dreary room, 
took up the skirting, and then the 
floors. Under the rafters, covered 
with rubbish, was found a trap-door, 
quite large enough to admit a man. 
It was closely nailed down, with 
clamps and rivets of iron. On re- 
moving these we descended into a 
room below, the existence of which 
had never been suspected. In this 
room there had been a window and 
a flue, but they had been bricked 
over, evidently for many years. By 
the help of candles we examined this 
place ; it still retained some moulder- 
ing furnitare—three chairs, an oak 
settle, a table—all of the fashion of 
about eighty years ago. There was 
a chest of drawers against the wall, 
in which we found, half-rotted away, 
old-fashioned articles of a man’s 
dress, such as might have been worn 
eighty or a hundred years ago by a 
gentleman of some rank—costly steel 
buckles and buttons, like those yet 
worn in court-dresses—a handsome 
court sword—in a waistcoat which 
had once been rich with gold-lace, 
but which was now blackened and 
foul with damp, we found five guineas, 
a few silver coins, and an ivory ticket, 
probably for some place of entertain- 
ment long since passed away. But 
our main discovery was in a kind of 
iron safe fixed to the wall, the lock 
of which it cost us much trouble to 
get picked. 

In this safe were three shelves and 
two small drawers. Ranged on the 
shelves were several small bottles of 
crystal, hermetically stopped. They 
contained colourless volatile essences, 
of what nature I shall say no more 
than that they were not poisons— 
phosphor anil ammonia entered into 
some of them. There were also some 
very curious glass tubes, and a small 
pointed rod of iron, with a large lamp 
of rock-crystal, and another of amber 
—also a loadstone of great power. 

In one of the drawers we found a 
miniature portrait set in gold, and 
retaining the freshness of its colours 
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most remarkably, considering the 
length of time it had probably been 
there. The portrait was that of a 
man who might be somewhat ad- 
vanced in middle life, perhaps forty- 
seven or forty-eight. 

It was a most peculiar face—a most 
impressive face. If you could fancy 
some mighty serpent transformed 
into man, preserving in the human 
lineaments the old serpent type, you 
would have a better idea of that 
countevance than long descriptions 
can convey: the width and flatness 
of frontal—the -tapering elegance of 
contour disguising the strength of 
the deadly jaw—the long, large, ter- 
tible eye, glittering and green as the 
emerald—and withal a certain ruth- 
less calm, as if from the conscious- 
ness of an immense power. The 
strange thing was this—the instant 
I saw the miniature I recognised a 
startling likeness to one of the rarest 
portraits in the world—the portrait 
of a man of rank only below that 
of royalty, who in his own day had 
made a considerable noise. History 
says little or nothing of him; but 
search the correspondence of his con- 
temporaries, and you find reference to 
his wild daring, his bold profligacy, 
his restless spirit, his taste for the 
occult sciences. While still in the 
meridian of life he died and was 
buried, so say the chronicles, in a 
foreign land. He died in time to 
escape the grasp of the law, for he 
was accused of crimes which would 
have given him to the headsman. 
After his death, the portraits of him, 
which had been numerous, for he 
had been a munificent encourager of 
art, were bought up and destroyed— 
it was supposed by his heirs, who 
might have been glad could they 
have razed his very name from their 
splendid line. He had enjoyed a 
vast wealth; a large portion of this 
was believed to have been embezzled 
by a favourite astrologer or sooth- 
sayer—at all events, it had un- 
accountably vanished at the time of 
his death. One portrait alone of him 
was supposed to have escaped the 
general destruction; I had seen it 
in the house of a collector some 
months before. It had made on 
me a wonderful impression, as it 
does on all who behold it—a face 
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never to be forgotten; and there 
was that face in the miniature that 
lay within my hand. True, that in 
the miniature the man was a few 
years older than in the portrait I had 
seen, or than the original was even 
at the time of his death. But a few 
years !—why, between the date in 
which flourished that direful noble 
and the date in which the miniature 
was evidently painted, there was an 
interval of more than two centuries. 
While I was thus gazing, silent and 
wondering, Mr. J said, 

“ But is it possible? I have known 
this man.” 

“* How—where?” cried I. 

“In India. He was high in the con- 
fidence of the Rajah of , and well- 
nigh drew him inte a revolt which 
would bave lost the Rajah his domin- 
ions. The man was a Frenchman— 
his name de V. , clever, bold, law- 
less. We insisted on his dismissal 
and banishment: it must be the same 
man—no two faces like his—yet this 
miniature seems nearly a hundred 
years old.” 

Mechanically I turned round the 
miniature to examine the back of 
it, and on the back was engraved 
a pentacle; in the middle of the 
pentacle a ladder, and the third step 
of the ladder was formed by the 
date 1765. Examining still more 
minutely, I detected a spring; this, 
on being pressed, opened the back of 
the miniature asa lid. Within-side 
the lid were engraved “ Mariana 
to thee—Be faithful in life and in 
death to .” Here follows a name 
that I will not mention, but it was 
not unfamiliar to me. I had heard 
it spoken of by old men in my child- 
hood as the name borne by a dazzling 
charlatan, who had made a great 
sensation in London for a year or so, 
and had fled the country on the 
charge of a double murder within 
his own house—that of his mistress 
and his rival. I said nothing of this 
to Mr. J. , to whom reluctantly I 
resigned the miniature. 

We had found no difficulty in open- 
ing the first drawer within the iron- 
sate; we found great difficulty in 
opening the second: it was not 
locked, but it resisted all efforts, till 
we inserted in the chinks the edge 
of a chisel. When he had thus 
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drawn it forth, we found a very 
singular apparatus in the nicest 
order. Upon a small thin book, or 
rather tablet, was placed a saucer of 
crystal; this saucer was filled with a 
clear liquid—on that liquid floated a 
kind of compass, with a needle shift- 
ing rapidly round, but instead of the 
usual points of a compass were seven 
strange characters, not very unlike 
those used by astrologers to denote 
the planets. A very peculiar, but 
not strong nor displeasing odour, 
came from this drawer, which was 
lined with a wood that we afterwards 
discovered to be hazel. Whatever 
the cause of this odour, it produced a 
material effect on the nerves. We 
all felt it, even the two workmen who 
were in the roon—a creeping tingling 
sensation from the tips of the fingers 
to the roots of the hair. Impatient 
to examine the tablet, I removed the 
saucer. As I did so the needle of 
the compass went round and round 
with exceeding swiftness, and I felt 
a shock that ran through my whole 
frame, so that I dropped the saucer 
on the floor. The liquid was spilt— 
the saucer was broken—the compass 
rolled to the end of the room—-and 
at that instant the walls shook to 
and fro, as if a giant had-swayed and 
rocked them. 

The two workmen were so fright- 
ened that they ran up the ladder by 
which we had descended from the 
trap-door ; but seeing that nothing 
more happened, they were easily in- 
duced to return. 

Meanwhile I had opened the tab- 
let: it was bound in a plain red 
leather, with a silver clasp; it con- 
tained but one sheet of thick vellum, 
and on that sheet were inscribed, 
within a double pentacle, words in 
old monkish Latin, which are liter- 
ally to be translated thus :—“ On all 
that it can reach within these walls 
—sentient or inanimate, living or 
dead—as moves the needle, so work 
my will! Accursed be the house, and 
restless the dwellers therein.” 

e», We found no more. Mr. J—— burnt 
the tablet and its anathema. Herazed 
to the foundations the part of the 
building containing the secret room 
with the chamber over it. He had 
then the courage to inhabit the house 
himself for a month, and a quieter, 
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better-conditioned house could not 
be found in all London. Subse- 
quently he let it to advantage, and 
his tenant has made no complaints. 

But my story is not yet done. A 
few days after Mr. J—— had removed 
into the house, I paid him a visit. 
We were standing by the open win- 
dow and conversing. A van contain- 
ing some articles of furniture which 
he was moving from his former house 
was at the door. I had just urged 
on him my theory, that all those 
phenomena regarded as supermun- 
dane had emanated from a human 
brain; adducing the charm or rather 
curse we had found and destroyed 
in support of my philosophy. 
J was observing in reply, “ That 
even if mesmerism, or whatever 
analogous power it might be called, 
could really thus work in the ab- 
sence of the operator, and produce 
effects so extraordinary, still could 
those effects continue when the 
operator himself was dead? and if 
the spell had been wrought, and, 
indeed, the room walled up, more 
than seventy years ago, the proba- 
bility was, that the operator had 
long since departed this life;” Mr. 
J , | say, was thus answering, 
when I caught hold of his arm and 
pointed to the stree! below. 

A well-dressed man had crossed 
from the opposite side, and was ac- 
costing the carrier in charge of the 
van. His face, as he stood, was ex- 
actly fronting our window. It was 
the face of the miniature we had dis- 
covered ; it was the face of the por- 
trait of the noble three centuries 











ate Good heavens!” cried Mr. J-—, 
“that is the face of de V , and 
scarcely a day older than when I saw 
it in the Rajah’s court in my youth!’ 

Seized by the same thought, we 
both hastened down stairs. I was 
first in the street; but the man had 
already gone. I caught sight of him, 
however, not many yards in advance, 
and in another moment I was by his 
side. 

I had resolved to speak to Lim, but 
when I looked into his face I felt as 
if it were impossible to do so. That 
eye—the eye of the serpent—fixed 
and held me spellbound. And with- 
al, about the man’s whole person 
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there was a dignity, an air of pride 
and station, and superiority, that 
would have made any one, habituated 
to the usages of the world, hesitate 
long before venturing upon a liberty 
or impertinence. And what could [ 
say ? what was it I would ask? Thus 
ashamed of my first impulse, I fell a 
few paces back, still, however, fol- 
lowing the stranger, undecided what 
else to do. Meanwhile he turned the 
corner of the street; a plain car- 
riage was in waiting with a servant 
out of livery dressed like a valet-de- 
place at the carriage-door. In an- 
other moment he had stepped into 


the carriage, and it drove off. I re- 
turned to the house. Mr. J—— was 
still at the street door. He had 


asked the carrier what the stranger 
had said to him. 

“* Merely asked, whom that house 
now belonged to.” 


The same evening I happened to 
go with a friend to a place in town 
called the Cosmopolitan Club, a place 
open to men of all countries, all 
opinions, all degrees. One orders 
one’s coffee, smokes one’s cigar. One 
is always sure to meet agreeable, 
sometimes remarkable persons. 

I had not been two minutes in the 
room before I beheld at table, con- 
versing with an aquaintance of 
mine, whom I will designate by the 
initial G , the man—the Original 
of the Miniatare. He was now with- 
out his hat, and the likeness was yet 
more startling, only I observed that 
while he was conversing there was 
less severity in the countenance ; 
there was even a smile, though a very 
quiet and very cold one. The dig- 
nity of mien I had acknowledged in 
the street was also more striking; a 
dignity akin to that which invests 
some prince of the East—conveying 
the idea of supreme indifference and 
habitual, indisputable, indolent, but 
resistless power. 

G soon after left the stranger, 
who then took up a scientific journal, 
which seemed to absorb his attention. 

I drew G—— aside—“ Who and 
what is that gentleman ?” 

“That? Oh, a very remarkable 
man, indeed. I met him last year 
amidst the caves of Petra—the scrip- 
tural Edom. He is the best Oriental 
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scholar I know. We joined com- 
pany, had an adventure with robbers, 
in which he showed a coolnes that 
saved our lives; afterwards he in- 
vited me to spend a day with him in 
a house he had bought at Damascus 
—a house buried amongst almond- 
blossoms and roses—the most beauti- 
ful thing! He had lived there for 
some years, quite as an Oriental, in 
grand style. I half suspect he is a 
renegade, immensely rich, very odd ; 
by the by, a great mesmeriser I 
have seen him with my own eyes pro- 
duce an effect on inanimate things. If 
you take a letter from your pocket 
and throw it to the other end of the 
room, he will order it to come to his 
feet, and you will see the letter 
wriggle itself along the floor till it 
has obeyed his command. ’Pon my 
honour ‘tis true: I have seen him 
affect even the weather, disperse or 
collect clouds, by means of a glass 
tube or wand. But he does not like 
taiking of these matters to strangers. 
He has only just arrived in England ; 
says he has not been here for a great 
many years ; let me introduce him to 
you.” 

“ Certainly! He is English then ? 
What is his name ?” 

“Oh !—a very homely one—Rich- 
ards,” 

“ And what is his birth—his fa- 
mily ?” 

“How dol know? What does it 
signify ?—no doubt some parvenu, but 
rich—so infernally rich! ” 

G drew me up to the stranger, 
and the introduction was effected. 
The manners of Mr. Richards were 
not those of an adventurous traveller. 
Travellers are in general constitu- 
tionally gifted with high animal 
spirits; they are talkative, eager, im- 
perious. Mr. Richards was calm and 
subdued in tone, with manners which 
were made distant by the loftiness of 
punctilious courtesy—the manners of 
a former age. I observed that the 
English he spoke was not exactly of 
our day. I should even have said 
that the accent was slightly foreign. 
But then Mr. Richards remarked that 
he had been little in the habit for 
many years of speaking in his native 
tongue. The conversation fell upon 
the changes in the aspect of London 
since he had last visited our metro- 





polis. G—— then glanced off to the 
moral changes—literary, social, poli- 
tical—the great men who were re- 
moved from the stage within the last 
twenty years—the new great men 
who were coming on. Inallthis Mr. 
Richards evinced no interest He 
had evidently read none of our living 
authors, and seemed scarcely ac- 
quainted by name with our younger 
statesmen. Once and only once he 
laughed; it was when G asked 
him whether he had any thoughts of 
getting into Parliament. And the 
laugh was inward—sarcastic—sinister 
—a sneer raised into a laugh. After 
a few minutes G left us to talk to 
some other acquaintances who had 
just lounged into the rvom, and I 
then said quietly— 

“T have seen a miniature of you, 
Mr. Richards, in the house you once 
inhabited, and perhaps built, if not 
wholly, at least in part, in —— 
street. You passed by that house 
this morning.” 

Not till I had finished did I raise 
my eyes to his, and then his fixed my 
gaze so steadfastly that I could not 
withdraw it—those fascinating ser- 
pent eyes. But involuntarily, and 
as if the words that translated my 
thought were dragged from me, I 
added in a low whisper, “I have 
been a student in the mysteries of 
life and nature; of those mysteries I 
have known the occult professors. I 
have the right to speak to you thus.” 
And I uttered a certain pass-word. 

“ Well,” said he dryly, “I concede 
the right—what would you ask ?” 

“To what extent human will in 
certain temperaments can extend ?” 

“To what extent can thought ex- 
tend? Think, and before you draw 
breath you are in China!” 

“True. But my thought has no 
power in China!” 

‘* Give it expression, and it may 
have: you may write down a 
thought which, sooner or later, may 
alter the whole condition of China. 
What is a law but a thought ? 
Therefore thought is infinite—there- 
fore thought has power; not in pro- 
portion to its value—a bad thought 
may make a bad law as potent as a 
good thought can make a good one.” 

“ Yes; what you say confirms my 
own theory. Through invisible cur- 
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rents one human brain may trans- 
mit its ideas to other human brains 
with the same rapidity as a thought 
promulgated by visible means. And 
as thought is imperishable—as it 
leaves its stamp behind it in the 
natural world even when the thinker 
has passed out of this world—so the 
thought of the living may have 
power to rouse’ up and revive the 
thoughts of the dead—such as those 
thoughts were in life—though the 
thonght of the living cannot reach 
the thoughts which the dead now 
may entertain. Is it not so?” 

“T decline to answer, if in my 
judgment, thought has the limit you 
would fix to it; but proceed. You 
have a special question you wish to 
put.” 

‘“‘ Intense malignity in an intense 
will, engendered in a peculiar tem- 
perament, and aided by natural 
means within the reach of science, 
may produce effects like those as- 
cribed of old to evil magic. It 
might thus haunt the walls of a 
human habitation with spectral re- 
vivals of all guilty thoughts and 
guilty deeds once conceived and done 
within those walls; all, in short, 
with which the evil will claims rap- 
port and affinity,—imperfect, inco- 
herent, fragmentary snatches at the 
old dramas acted therein years ago. 
Thoughts thus crossing each other 
hap-hazard, as in the nightmare of 
a vision, growing up into phantom 
sights and sounds, and all serving to 
create horror, not because those 
sights and sounds are really visita- 
tions from a world without, but that 
they are ghastly monstrous renewals 
of what have been in this world it- 
self, set into malignant play by a 
malignant mortal. And it is through 
the material agency of that human 
brain that these things would ac- 
quire even a human power—would 
strike as with the shock of electri- 
city, and might kill, if the thought 
of the person assailed did not rise 
superior to the dignity of the origi- 
nal assailer—might kill the most 
powerful animal if unnerved by fear, 
bat not injure the feeblest man, if, 
while his flesh crept, his mind stood 
out fearless. Thus, when in old 


stories we read of a magician rent to 
pieces by the fiends he had evoked— 
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or still more, in Eastern legends, 
that one magician succeeds by arts 
in destroying another—there may be 
so far truth, that a material being 
has clothed, from his own evil pro- 
pensities, certain elements and fluids, 
usually quiescent or harmless, with 
awful shape and terrific force;— 
jast as the lightning that had lain 
hidden and innocent in the cloud 
becomes by natural law suddenly 
visible, takes a distinct shape to the 
eye, and can strike destruction on 
the object to which it is attracted.” 

“You are not without glimpses 
of a very mighty secret,” said Mr. 
Richards, composedly. “ According 
to your view, could a mortal obtain 
the power you speak of, he would 
necessarily be a malignant and evil 
being.” 

“ Tf the power were exercised as I 
have said, most malignant and most 
evil—though I believe in the an- 
cient traditions that he could not in- 
jure the good. His will could only 
injure those with whom it has estab- 
lished an affinity, or over whom it 
forces unresisted sway. I will now 
imagine an example that may be 
within the laws of nature, yet seem 
wild as the fables of a bewildered 
monk, 

“You will remember that Albertus 
Magnus, after describing minutely 
the process by which spirits may be 
invoked and commanded, adds em- 
phatically, that the process will in- 
struct and avail only to the few— 
that a man must be born a magi- 
cian /—that is, born with a peculiar 
physical temperament, as a man is 
born a poet. Rarely are men with 
whose constitution lurks this occult 
power of the highest order of intel- 
lect ;—usually in the intellect there 
is some twist, perversity, or disease. 
But, on the other hand, they must 
possess, to an astonishing degree, the 
faculty to concentrate thought on a 
single object—the energic faculty 
that we call wm. Therefore, though 
their intellect be not sound, it is ex- 
ceedingly forcible for the attainment 
of what it desires. I will imagine 
such a person, pre-eminently gitted 
with this constitution and its con- 
comitant forees, I will place him in 
the loftier grades of society. I will 
suppose his desires emphatically 
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those of the sensualist—he has, 
therefore, a strong love of life. He 
is an absolute egotist—his will is 
concentred in himself—he has fierce 
passions—he knows no enduring, no 
holy affections, but he can covet 
eagerly what for the moment he de- 
sires—he can hate implacably what 
opposes itself to his objects — he 
can commit fearful crimes, yet feel 
small remorse—he resorts rather 
to curses upon others, than to peni- 
tence for his misdeeds. Circum- 
stances, to which his constitution 
guides him, lead him to a rare know- 
ledge of the natural secrets which 
may serve his egotism. He is a 
close observer where his passions 
encourage observation, he is a minute 
calculator, not from love of truth, 
but where love of self sharpens his 
faculties,—therefore he can be a man 
of science. I suppose such a being, 
having by experience learned the 
power of his arts over others, trying 
what may be the power of will over 
his own frame, and studying all 
that in natural philosophy may in- 
crease that power. He loves life, he 
dreads death; he wills to live on. He 
cannot restore himself to youth, he 
cannot entirely stay the progress of 
death, he cannot make himself im- 
mortal in the flesh and blood; but 
he may arrest for a time so prolonged 
as to appear incredible, if I said it 
—that hardening of the parts which 
constitutes old age. A year may age 
him no more than an hour ages an- 
other. His intense will, scientifically 
trained into system, operates, in short, 
over the wear and tear of his own 
frame. He lives on. That he may not 
seem a portent and a miracle, he dies 
from time to time, seemingly, to cer- 
tain persons. Having schemed the 
transfer of a wealth that suffices to his 
wants, he disappears from one cor- 
ner of the world, and contrives that 
his obsequies shall be celebrated, 
He reappears at another corner of the 
world, where he resides undetected, 
and does not visit the scenes of his 
former career till all who could re- 
member his features are nomore. He 
would be profoundly miserable if he 
had affections,—he has none but for 
himself. No good man would accept 
his longevity, and to no men, good 
or bad, would he or could he com- 
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municate its true secret. Such aman 
might exist; such a man as I have 
described I see now before me!—Duke 
of , in the court of ——, divid- 
ing time between Just and brawl, al- 
chemists and wizards;— again, in 
the last century, charlatan and cri- 
minal, with name less noble, domi- 
ciled in the house at which you gazed 
to-day, and flying from the law you 
had outraged, none knew whither ;— 
traveller once more revisiting Lon- 
don, with the same earthly: passions 
which filled your heart when races 
now no more walked through yonder 
streets ;—outlaw from the school of 
all the nobler and diviner mystics ;— 
execrable Image of Life in Death 
and Death in Life, I warn you back 
from the cities and homes of health- 
ful men; back to the ruins of de- 
parted empires; back to the deserts 
of nature unredeemed! ” 

There answered me a whisper so 
musical, so potently musical, that it 
seemed to enter into my whole being, 
and subdue me despite myself. Thus 
it said— 

“T have sought one like you ‘or 
the last hundred years. Now I! ave 
found you, we part not till I 'now 
what I desire. The vision that sees 
through the Past, and cleaves through 
the veil of the Future, is in you at 
this hour; never before, never to 
come again. The vision of no puling 
fantastic girl, of no sick-bed somnam- 
bule, but of a strong man, with 
a vigorous brain. Soar and look 
forth!” 

As he spoke I felt as if I rose out 
of myself upon eagle wings. All the 
weight seemed gone from air,—roof- 
less the room, roofless the dome of 
space. I was not in the body— 
where I knew not—but aloft over 
time, over earth. 

Again I heard the melodious whis- 
per,—* You say right. I have mas- 
tered great secrets by the power of 
Will; true, by Will and by Science 
I can retard the process of years: 
but death comes not by age alone. 
Can I frustrate the accidents which 
bring death upon the young?” 

““No; every accident is a provi- 
dence. Before a providence snaps 
every human will.” 

“Shall I die at last, ages and ages 
hence, by the slow, though inevi- 
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table, growth of time, or by the 
cause that I call accident?” 

“By a cause you call accident.” 

“Ts not the end still remote?” 
asked the whisper, with a slight 
tremor. 

“ Regarded as my life regards time, 
it is still remote.” 

“ And shall I, before then, mix with 
the world of men as I did ere I 
learned these secrets, resume eager 
interest in their strife and their 
trouble—battle with ambition, and 
use the power of the sage to win the 
power that belongs to kings?” 

“You will yet play a part on 
the earth that will fill earth with 
commotion and amaze. For won- 
drous designs have you, a wonder 
yourself, been permitted to live 
on through the centuries. All the 
secrets you have stored will then 
have their uses—all that now 
makes you a stranger amidst the ge- 
nerations will contribute then to 
make you their lord. As the trees 
and the straws are drawn into a 
whirlpool—as they spin round, are 
su*ked to the deep, and again tossed 
alo:t by the eddies, so shall races and 
thrones be plucked into the charm of 
your vortex. Awful Destroyer—but 
in destroying, made, against your 
own will, a Constructor! ” 

** And that date, too, is far off?” 

“Far off; when it comes, think 
your end in this world is at hand!” 

“‘ How and what is the end? Look 
east, west, south, and north.” 

“In the north, where you never 
yet trod—towards the point whence 
your instincts have warned you, there 
a spectre will seize you. "Tis Death! 
I see a ship—it is haunted — ’tis 
chased—it sails on. Baffled navies 
sail after that ship. It enters the 
region of ice. It passes a sky red 
with meteors. Two moons stand on 
high, over ice-reefs. I see the ship 
locked between white defiles—they 
are ice-rocks. I see the dead strew 
the decks—stark and livid, green 
mould on their limbs. All are dead 
but one man—it is you! But years, 
though so slowly they come, have 
then scathed you. There is the com- 
ing of age on your brow, and the 
will is relaxed in the cells of the 
brain. Still that will, though en- 
feebled, exceeds all that man knew 


before you, through the will you live 
on, gnawed with famine: And nature 
no longer obeys you in that death- 
spreading region ;—the sky is a sky 
of iron, and the air has iron clamps, 
and the ice-rocks wedge in the 
ship. Hark how it cracks and groans, 
Ice will imbed it as amber im- 
beds a straw. And a man has gone 
forth, living yet, from the ship and 
its dead; and he has clambered up 
the spikes of an iceberg, and the two 
moons gaze down on his form. That 
man is yourself; and terror ison you— 
terror ; and terror has swallowed your 
will. And I see swarming up the 
steep ice-rock, grey griesly things. 
The bears of the north have scented 
their quarry—they come near you 
and nearer, shambling and rolling 
their bulk. And in that day every 
moment shall seem to you longer 
than the centuries through which you 
have passed. And heed this—after 
life, moments continued make the 
bliss or the hell of eternity.” 

“Hush,” said the whisper; “ but 
the day, you assure me, is far off— 
very far! I go back to the almond 
and rose of Damascus!—sleep! ” 

The room swam before my eyes. 
I became insensible. When I re- 
covered, I found G—— holding my 
hand and smiling. He said, “ You 
who have always declared yourself 
proof against mesmerism, have suc- 
cumbed at last to my friend Rich- 
ards.” 

“Where is Mr. Richards?” 

“Gone, when you passed into 4 
trance—saying quietly to me, ‘ Your 
friend will not wake for an hour.’ ” 

I asked, as collectedly as I could, 
where Mr. Richards lodged. 

“ At the Trafalgar Hotel.” 

“Give me your arm,” said I to 
G , “let us call on him; [I 
have something to say.” 

When we arrived at the hotel, we 
were told that Mr. Richards had re- 
turned twenty minutes before, paid 
his bill, left directions with his ser- 
vant (a Greek) to pack his effects, and 
proceed to Malta by the steamer that 
should leave Southampton the next 
day. Mr. Richards had merely said of 
his own movements, that he had visits 
to pay in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, and it was uncertain whether he 
should be able to reach Southampton 
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in time for that steamer; if not, he 
should follow in the next one. 

The waiter asked me my name. 
On my informing him, he gave me a 
note that Mr Richards had left for me, 
in case I called. 

The note was as follows:—“I 
wished you to utter what was in your 
mind. You obeyed. I have there- 
fore established power over you. For 
three months from this day you can 
communicate to no living man what 
has passed between us—you cannot 
even show this note to the friend by 
your side. During three months, 
silence complete as to me and mine. 


Do you doubt my power to lay on 
you this command ?—try to disobey 
me. At the end of the third month, 
the spell is raised. For the rest I 
spare you. I shall visit your grave 
a year and a day after it has received 
ou.” ° 

So ends this strange story, which 
I ask no one to believe. I write it 
down exactly three months after I 
received the above note. I could not 
write it before, nor could I show to 
G , in spite of his urgent request, 
the note which I read under the gas- 
lamp by his side. 








THE PEACE—WHAT Is IT? 


THE war is over,—peace has return- 
ed. But before we throw up our caps 
and huzza, let us see how matters 
stand. Is Europe as it was ?—or what 
are the changes which this war has 
wrought in the equilibrium of States, 
and in our prospects for the future? 
“T confess to you,” said Lord Derby 
at the recent Conservative banquet 
in London, “ that, from the informa- 
tion we are at present in possession 
of, I look to the state of affairs aris- 
ing out of this peace as more critical 
and dangerous than before.” In these 
words the noble Ear] had, apparently, 
primarily in view the general dis- 
satisfaction which the broken pledges 
of the French Emperor have pro- 
duced in Italy: but his voice of 
warning had a wider significance. 
He closed his review of foreign affairs 
by declaring that “ the keeping of our 
fleet in a state of complete prepara- 
tion is essential to the very existence 
of this country. I say we desire to 
remain at peace; but the position ‘of 
France at this moment, with a 
powerful army, with a large and in- 
creasing navy, and the military spirit 
and excitement awakened in the 
people, may involve us in a war 
which must be injurious to the hap- 
piness and interests of this country.” 
Is this inference from the present 
condition of affairs a correct one? 
We entertain no doubt that it is. 
The noble Earl—but yesterday Pre- 
mier, and who may soon be Premier 





again—could not openly, and as it 
were officially, discuss the future of 
the Napoleonic policy. But it is 
most needful that this be done, if 
we would not have this country be 
taken at disadvantage, and humbled 
in the toils of the: subtlest and most 
far-seeing of calculators that ever sat 
on a throne, and who now wields 
with consummate skill the entire 
forces of the most military nation in 
Europe. Let us see, then, what is 
the state of affairs now that this new 
Napoleon has ended his second war. 
Peace has come, but how? And the 
Peace itself, what is it? Js it peace: 
or but the halt which the flood of 
military ambition makes ere it burst 
into a new channel? 

The Emperor of the French has 
achieved this peace in the manner 
contemplated by him from the first. 
The war with Austria, which he 
planned and induced in his Cabinet, 
he has carried out successfully in the 
field. It was his grand aim to local- 
ise the war, and to make it a short 
one; and in these and other objects 
he has been entirely successful. Eu- 
rope stood by, while he played his 
game in Italy: now the game is 
played out, and few yet know what 
it was. To us it seems that the im- 
perial meeting at Villafranca will 
prove hardly less memorable than 
its counterpart fifty-two years ago 
at Tilsit. Napoleon IIT. has made 
a brilliant campaign,—winning for 
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himself the renown of a victorious 
General, and for his troops a prestige 
rivalling that of the Grand Army in 
the palmiest days of the First Em- 
pire. And now, continuing his policy 
of subtle and far-reaching calculation, 
he closes the war by propitiating his 
foe, and securing a groundwork for 
fresh military and political combina- 
tions, of which he himself will be the 
mainspring. Under the garb of gener- 
osity and moderation, he has driven 
the wedge into Europe, and is now in 
a position to split up its States as he 
desires. He has done much to alien- 
ate Austria from Germany, and both 
of these Powers from England. Thus 
the great bulwark against the revival 
of Napoleonism is undermined. The 
only Powers who had an interest and 
the power to withstand the ambitious 
projects of France and Russia are not 
only alienated from one another, but 
one of them probably stands ready to 
join the game on the other side. Be- 
reft of Lombardy, Austria already 
looks to compensate herself by joining 
with Russia and France in the coming 
dismemberment of Turkey,—leaving 
Prussia to keep the Rhenish pro- 
vinces from France, if she can, and 
England the difficult task of guard- 
ing her world-wide interests without 
an ally. Such, it appears to us, will 
prove to be the results of this war,— 
& war which was so warmly ap- 
plauded by the greater part of the 
Liberals in this country, — which 
Lord John Russell commended for 
its disinterested generosity on the 
part of France, and to which Lord 
Palmerston publicly wished success! 
The Radicals—whose chiefs, as they 
do not accept the responsibilities of 
office, can afford to change their opi- 
nions—have already become consi- 
derably disenchanted with the war, 
and begin to see that the imperial 
despot of France was merely playing 
with and trading on their sympathies. 
But Lords Palmerston and Russell— 
now become Premier and Foreign 
Secretary—have committed them- 
selves too far in support of the 
French Emperor to admit of any re- 
calcitration on their part. We shall 
doubtless hear them eulogising the 
generosity and moderation of their 
good friend and faithful ally the Em- 
peror Napoleon,—proclaiming how 
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entirely the issue of the war has 
disproved the charges of ambition 
brought against him,—and congratu- 
lating Parliament on the gain which 
has accrued to Europe from this war 
by consolidating peace ! 

If words are to be accepted instead 
of acts, Napoleon III. will give every 
support to his dupes in the British 
Cabinet. Of diplomatic professions 
of friendship and “ reassuring ” notes 
in the Moniteur we doubt not there 
will be plenty. It is true that the 
rapid increase of the French navy is 
being continued,—that the greatest 
activity prevails in fortifying the 
French coasts, especially: the coasts 
of the Channel,—and also, it is 
affirmed that a large Channel fleet 
is being formed at Brest and Cher. 
bourg, with gunboats, and means for 
embarking and disembarking troops, 
All this is very threatening in a 
Power like France, which (unlike 
England) hardly needs a fleet save 
for the purposes of an offensive war. 
Nevertheless the time is not yet. 
It is the interest of the French 
Emperor, for the present, to disarm 
the suspicions of the British public 
by professions of friendship towards 
ourselves, and by a wise moderation 
as regards the affairs of Italy. Al- 
though Austria is, we believe, now 
very much detached from Prussia and 
from England, Napoleon remembers 
that Germany is still growling, and 
he has no desire to fight England when 
there is still the probability of his 
having at the same time to encounter 
a German army on the Rhine. He 
has little or nothing of his Uncle’s love 
of war. He can fight, and fight well 
—-none better, apparently: but he 
will never appeal to arms until he 
has beforehand secured the victory 
by the profound combinations of his 
diplomacy. Whenever he attacks a 
country, depend upon it he has pre- 
viously estranged its allies, or under- 
mined its defences. Austria might 
have won a battle during this war; 
but with France and Italy against 
her, and with Russia keeping off 
Germany, and sowing disaffection in 
her eastern provinces, she never at 
any moment had a chance of emerg- 
ing victorious from the contest. 
This is the art of war as practised 
by Napoleon III. He is a good sol- 
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dier, but he has still more of the 
statesman in his character. It was 
said of Lord Clyde in the Indian war, 
that “he never sent a man where a 
cannon ball would do as well;” and 
at Lucknow he never let loose our 
troops against the defences until the 
artillery had done half the work. 
Just so is it with Napoleon III.: he 
will never attack another State until 
his diplomacy has prepared masked 
batteries sufficient to render the ene- 
my’s position untenable. We are weak 
enough at present. With our army in 
India, with our fleet just about equal 
to that of France, and with all the 
facilities for invasion which steam has 
introduced, there is nothing in our 
position to deter France (especially 
as she is countenanced by Russia) 
from attacking us. The First Napo- 
leon would not have hesitated a mo- 
ment. But his nephew is a man of 
another stamp. He will never enter 
willingly on a long or doubtful war. 
He has great schemes to accomplish, 
but he is resolved to accomplish them 
piecemeal. In playing his profound 
game for the aggrandisement of 
France, he carefully hides his hand, 
and shows only the single card that 
suits his play for the moment. He 
will not set all Europe in a blaze, by 
publishing his whole projects at once. 
While humbling Austria and extend- 
ing French influence over Italy, it 
would have been madness for him to 
announce that he is resolved upon 
extending France to the Rhine at the 
expense of Germany, and of curtail- 
ing the maritime ascendency of Eng- 
land, by wresting from her Gibraltar 
and the Ionian Islands. All that 
will come in due course, if Napoleon 
lives to play out his game. But for 
the present it will best suit him to 
lull Europe into security again by a 
short peace, and by a show of great 
moderation as regards his conquests 
in Italy. Hence, we repeat, we may 
look for “ re-assuring” notes in the 
Monitewr, and for diplomatic assur- 
ances of his Imperial Majesty’s de- 
sire to remain on good terms with 
England. And, be it observed, he 
can make such assurances, without 
violating in any way the code of di- 
plomatic truth. He does desire peace 
with England for the present. And 
moreover, when a Government, or 
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even an individual says, “I desire 
to be on good terms with you,” such 
words certainly by no means pledge 
the speaker to be your friend when 
your interests and his come to clash. 
Napoleon III. does nothing by acci- 
dent or impulse. His uniform pro- 
fessions of a desire to maintain friend- 
ship with this country, not only help 
to maintain that friendship so long 
as he desires it, but, when the rup- 
ture comes, they will greatly help to 
throw the blame off him upon us. 
When that time comes, we doubt not 
he will turn round upon us with 
most imperial coolness, and say, 
“You are an ungrateful nation—all 
along have I sought to propitiate 
your friendship, but now I can bear 
with you no longer.” And in an im- 
perial pamphlet he will appeal to 
Europe whether he has not behaved 
to us most loyally, and whether such 
falseness and arrogance as ours can 
be tolerated by the commonwealth of 
nations! He will then thke credit 
for having stood by us and saved us 
during the war with Russia,—for 
having remained friendly to us 
throughout the great crisis of the 
Indian revolt,—and, even when our 
press preached regicide, and sympa- 
thised with Orsini, for having re- 
strained his infuriated army that 
longed to invade the “asylum of 
assassins,” at a time when our army 
was in India, and our fleet (thanks to 


‘Lord Palmerston) was inferior to 


that of France. He will pretend that 
his conduct on these occasions was 
so many friendly sacrifices on his 
part (whereas they were necessary 
links in his far-seeing policy), for 
which England has requited him with 
nothing but ingratitude. Such is the 
man with whom we have todo. He 
fights from a vantage-ground. He is 
not only by far the ablest head in 
Europe, but he can work towards his 
ends with a steadiness and secresy 
which are impossible to the Govern- 
ment of this country. Ina free coun- 
try the Government cannot take a 
step without the support of the na- 
tion. The nation cannot be expected 
to support a policy which it does not 
understand; and in order that it may 
understand, it must be supplied with 
all the information which the Go- 
vernment possesses, and an explana- 
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tion of the policy upon which the 
Government is acting. But as long 
as war is not actually imminent, a 
Government cannot well proclaim 
its suspicions or convictions as to 
the insincerity of other Powers: and 
hence a great disadvantage to a popu- 
lar Government like ours. For while 
a despotic monarch can maintain the 
language and semblance of peace 
until his forces are actually ready to 
march, the language of war must re- 
sound through this country for months 
before Parliament will even vote 
money wherewith a war-establish- 
ment may be raised. This disad- 
vantage on our part is more espe- 
cially to be remembered when we 
have to deal with France under its 
present ruler. In a long war, Great 
Britain would easily prove more than 
a match for any Power in the world ; 
but, we repeat, it is short wars that 
are the game of Napoleon III.; and, 
having humiliated us in the first rush 
of the contest, it will be his policy to 
make up matters again before the 
war becomes one @ l’outrance. And, 
he knows well, there is a strong party 
in this country who, for the sake of 
their yarns and calicoes, will be quite 
ready to make peace in such circum- 
stances. We make no special com- 
plaint against Napoleon III. Viewed 
from the French point of view, his 
policy is right enough. He is ouly do- 
ing what any other ruler would do, if 
possessed of the same genius. But 
if the character of his policy be such 
as we believe it to be, it concerns this 
country to be on its guard. And at 
the present moment, when public 
attention gives itself readily to the 
subject, it may be well to take this 
Italian war as a text, and to direct 
attention to the light which it throws 
upon the Napoleonic policy. 

The first point which must strike 
any one who has studied this war 
from its origin is this—that Napoleon 
Ill. is quite willing and ready to 
make a war whenever it suits him 
to do so. The Italian war, as the 
late Government did not hesitate 
to proclaim, was “unnecessary.” No 
points were at issue which could not 
have been settled by diplomatic ne- 
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gotiation. Austria had been doing 
nothing to provoke or attack France, 
Austria was simply what she had 
been ever since Louis Napoleon be- 
came ruler of France. Indeed, if she 
gave no offence during the past years 
of Napoleon’s rule, she was giving 
infinitely less now. Never before had 
Austria showed herself so willing to 
make concessions in Italy; indeed 
(as Lord Cowley’s despatch of 9th 
March* shows), all that the French 
Emperor professed to our Govern- 
ment to require, the Austrian Govern- 
ment was willing to concede. But 
Napoleon was bent upon war. What 
he wanted, was not administrative 
reforms in Central Italy, but a war 
in which he might play the part ot 
“ liberator ” of Italy, and encircle his 
brows with some of his Uncle’s lau- 
rels, And so the warcame. Second- 
ly, as regards the war itself, it is im- 
possible not to note the lesson which 
it gives us as to the extraordinary 
development which the martial power 
of France has undergone under the 
present Emperor. When Austria, 
during the negotiations, proposed a 
general disarmament, the French 
Government replied that it could not 
do so as “ France had never armed.” 
This assertion, of course, was very 
far from being strictly true—it was a 
diplomatic quibble bordering on a 
lie. Nevertheless it is quite true 
that France at that time had made 
no extraordinary levies of men; ‘yet, 
within a month afterwards, what did 
we see? The instant war was de- 
clared, the Emperor.was able to for- 
ward into Italy an army capable, in 
conjunction with the Sardinians, of 
overpowering in Lombardy the whole 
available forces of the great military 
empire of Austria,—while a powerful 
separate expedition of land and sea 
forces entered the Adriatic,—and an 
army of 160,000, with 400 cannon, 
was ready under the Duke of Mala- 
koff, not only to guard, but, if neces- 
sary, ‘0 assume the offensive on the 
frontier of the Rhine. And all these 
armies were supplied @ merveil as re- 
gards commissariat and transport,— 
were equipped with, and trained to the 
use of the newest improvements in war- 





* The principal portions of this important despatch are quoted in last month’s 
Magazine, p. 122. 
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fare, such as rifled artillery, the sword- 
bayonet, &c.—and moreover, by long 
training in the Chalons and other 
camps at home, the soldiers were 
able at the very outset to deport them- 
selves in the field and bivonac as 
veterans. We commend these facts 
to the consideration of that well- 
intentioned but weak-minded party 
amongst us who imagine that war is 
incompatible with the enlightenment 
of the present age, and that this 
country has nothing to fear if we do 
not seek a quarrel of ourselves. The 
fact that the French Emperor has 
shown himself quite ready to make 
a war when it suits him, and can on 
the instant engage in it with such 
powerful forces, is, we trust, a lesson 
of the late war which will not be 
quickly forgotten. 

Of the effects which this brilliant 
and victorious campaign must have 
in exciting the military passion of 
the French nation, we need not 
speak. Every one is aware of it, 
and we need not waste time in estab- 
lishing a point which nobody ques- 
tions. But the manner in which the 
war has been closed suggests some 
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reflections which may escape the ordi- 
nary observer. That the war was 
terminated so abruptly, in no way 
surprises us. It is simply what we 
expected and had foretold. Five 
months ago (writing ten weeks be- 
fore the outburst of hostilities, and 
when most people did not believe 
there would be a war at all), we ex- 
pressed our certain conviction that 
Napoleon was bent upon war,—that 
his aim would be to localise the con- 
test in Italy, and that with the support 
of Russia he would be able to do so; 
that he would make it a short war; 
and that he would not drive Austria 
to extremities, but would snub Sar- 
dinia and the Italians, and end by 
propitiating Austria, as formerly he 
had propitiated Russia.* That he 
has snubbed Sardinia, the terms of 
peace and the resignation of Count - 
Cavour sufficiently testify. Austria 
is not driven out of Italy; Modena, 
which the Sardinian Government 
had publicly annexed, is handed 


over to its former ruler; Tuscany is 
given back to its Austrian Grand- 
duke; and no stipulation whatever 
has yet been made in regard to those 





* See the March number of the Magazine, where (e. g.), at p. 390, the actual 
course of the war was thus predicted to the letter: 
“ Napoleon III. will aim at making this war a short one; and it will also be one 


of the first requsites in his eyes that it be not allowed to overpass the limits of 
Italy, and assume a European character, giving rise to unforseeable conjunctures. 
He must wish it to be an Italian war confined to Italy ; and he will seek to insure 
this by a previous understanding with Russia, the influence of which great Power, 
exerted in unison with the objects of France, will wholly neutralise the influence 
of Great Britain and Prussia on the other side. The French Emperor, 
coolly assuring these Powers that he is fighting merely to ‘consolidate the peace of 
Europe,’ by removing one of the disturbing conditions, will prosecute his game to 
its close. . . And probably it is on the threat of a naval alliance between France 
and Russia against us, if we venture to interfere, that he reckons most confidently 
to secure our non-intervention. . . . This war with Austria he regards as a neat 
little enterprise which can be earried on while the rest of Europe is at peace; and 
now is the time when it may be executed most successfully. Now, when Russia is 
willing to see Austria weakened, and when none of the other Powers can well 
interfere, is the time for the French Emperor to win brilliant renown for himself 
as the ‘ Liberator of Italy, and also to gain a powerful position in the Italian 
peninsula, such as may be turned to good account in the farther and grander 
strife that is likely to ensae when the Ottoman empire falls to pieces, and the 
Powers of Christendom quarrel as to the distribution of the spoil. : 

“ Napoleon IIL. will not seek to push Austria to extremities (his policy is never 
to push any power to extremities); and Sardinia and the Italians may rely upon 
it that he will stop short in the enterprise whenever it suits himself, and compel 
them also to do the same, Just as he refused to go along with England and Turkey 
in the war with Russia, after the Erench arms had been ‘ covered with glory’ by 
the capture of Sebastopol, so assuredly will the Italians find him resolved to stop 
short in the ‘ liberation of Italy’ as soon as he thinks best for himself. a 
by short wars and diplomacy are the means upon which he relies to aggrandi 

imself.” 
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reforms in the Papal States, a de- 
mand for which Napoleon made the 
pretext for his quarrel with Austria. 
Lombardy has been annexed to Sar- 
dinia ; but the very manner in which 
this has been done shows how impe- 
riously Napoleon III. deals with that 
“Ttalian liberty” of which it suited 
him to assume the championship. 
One might have thought that the 
extremely sensitive regard for liberty 
which brought Napoleon and _ his 
army across the Alps, would have 
shown itself by consulting the wishes 
of the Lombards and others in re- 
gard to their future government. 
Nothing of the kind happened. 
Lombardy was handed over by 
Francis-Joseph to Napoleon IIL, 
who in turn made a present of it to 
the King of Sardinia. Moreover, in 
what condition is this gift when thus 
presented? It is a garden without 
a wall, it is a territory without a 
frontier. Or, to express the truth 
still more exactly, it is a garden 
bounded by a wall and gateways 
which belong to another and un- 
friendly proprietor. Venetia still 
belongs to Austria, and with it the 


famous qguadrilature of Austrian 


fortresses which dominate Lom- 
bardy from the east. Not only the 
strongholds of Verona and Legnago, 
but the fortresses of Mantua and 
Peschiera, which stand actually in 
the middle of the boundary-stream 
of the Mincio, remain in the posses- 
sion of the Austrians; while Lom- 
bardy is throughout a level plain, 
without a single fortress that can 
stand a siege, or any natural barriers 
that could obstruct the advance of 
an army. Napoleon III. has too 
perfect a coup-d’eil, alike in military 
and political matters, not to have 
been perfectly aware of the defence- 
lessness of the gift which he thus 
made to Sardinia. But in all respects 
it best suited him to make the 
aggrandisement of Sardinia subject 
to this great drawback. Not only 
was the retention of these fortresses 
by Austria indispensable to that 
early close of the war which Napo- 
leon had in view from the first; but 
by handing over Lombardy to Sar- 
dinia without any frontier-bulwarks, 
he renders Sardinia even more de- 
pendent upon France than before, 
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“The union of Lombardy to Pied- 
mont,” says the Emperor in his 
address to his army, “ creates for us 
on this side of the Alps a powerful 
ally, who will owe to us his indepen- 
dence.” This is the simple truth. 
The new Lombardo-Sardinian king- 
dom is nothing more than an outpost 
of France, dependent upon France 
for its existenee, and through which - 
French arms and influence may ad- 
vance to other conquests, whether 
military or diplomatic. 

It has ever been the policy of the 
new Napoleon to impress the world 
with an idea of his great moderation. 
The vivid recollection which Europe 
has of his Uncle’s insatiable ambition 
and career of conquest has hitherto 
been the most formidable obstacle to 
the Nephew’s success. Hence, since 
ever he attained the supreme power 
in France, it has been his grand aim 
to obliterate those recollections, and 
to disarm the suspicions of Europe. 
Hence his ostentatious declarations 
that ‘‘the Empire is peace,”—that 
“the age of conquests is past,”— 
“‘ woe to him who shall first interrupt 
the peace of Europe!” &. &. By 
these and other means he succeeded 
in impressing a considerable portion 
of the European, and especially of 
the British, public with the belief 
that he was essentially a man of 
peace, who was thankful to be able 
to keep possession of his own throne 

¢without disturbing the possessions of 
his neighbours,—and that, to use his 
own phrase, all his conquests were to 
be at home, in improving the insti- 
tutions and developing the resources 
of France. Having consolidated his 
power, however, he now finds himself 
strong enough to emerge from his no- 
viciate, and to begin to realise those 
schemes of ambition which he has long 
meditated in secret. Yet now more 
than ever will he seek to surround him- 
self with the prestige of moderation. 
And it is not a mere hypocrisy,—it is 
a policy. He knows that nowadays 
it is impossible to make conquests in 
the old style. To have openly an- 
nexed an Italian province to France 
would, to use Talleyrand’s phrase, 
have been “worse than a crime—it 
would have been a fault.” At the 
outset of his plans for remodelling 
the map of Europe, it becomes him 
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to be especially careful in his proceed- 
ings. After the new system is fairly 
set agoing, by Russia, and Austria 
appropriating provinces of Turkey, 
the rounding of France by the an- 
nexing of Savoy and the Rhenish 
provinces will appear a small matter. 
But moderate as Napoleon III. pro- 
fesses to be, and makes a show of 
being, at present as regards this 
Italian war, Europe will be faga#rong 
if it believes his version of matters. 
‘France has given Lombardy to Sar- 
dinia, and Sardinia will have to 
pay to France the expenses of the 
war. And for these expenses Napo- 
leon III. will have taken a bond 
over Savoy, or perhaps over the 
island of Sardinia,—the latter an 
acquisition which Italy would not 
grudge, and which, standing along- 
side of Corsica, would greatly aug- 
ment the power of France in the 
Mediterranean. Of all this Europe 
will at present hear nothing. The 
bond will only transpire when a con- 
venient season has come for acting 
upon it. Meanwhile Napoleon III. 
will continue to proclaim to Europe 
his extreine moderation, and his de- 
sire to be on good terms with every 


one—knowing this to be the best 
means for gradually working his way 
to the goal of his ambition. 


And meanwhile that ambition 
works. At Villafranca it entered 
upon a new phase. The first stage 


of overt Napoleanism began with the. 


fall of Sebastopol, when the French 
Emperor succeded in gaining Russia 
as a confidential ally and abettor of 
his ulterior plans. In similar fashion 
now, we believe, he ends the Italian 
war by gaining overAustria to his side. 
When the future historian descants 
upon the matchless skill of the Na- 
poleonic policy, he will dwell long 
upon the imperial meeting at Villa- 
franca, and upon the secret negotia- 
tions which attended the close of the 
Crimean war. There is a striking 
similarity in the policy of Napoleon 
IIT. on these two occasions. In the 
Crimean war he had in England an 
ally as powerful as himself, and whose 
wishes he could not openly disre- 
gard: therefore he resolved to carry 
his point by secret negotiations. On 
the fall of Sebastopol, it was often 
asked why the great army of the 
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Allies did not follow up its success, 
when another victory must have in- 
sured the destruction of the Russian 
army. That was precisely the reason 
why it was not allowed to follow up 
its success. : Immediately on the fall 
of Sebastopol, and when Pelissier 
and the Allies were already extend- 
ing their right wing to turn the Rus- 
sian position on the heights of Trak- 
tir, we believe there is no doubt that 
secret orders from Paris caused the 
movement to be recalled, and en- 
joined the French Marshall to main- 
tain the status guo. In truth the 
Emperor had already begun those 
private conferences with Baron See- 
bach, which resulted in the mission 
of that diplomatist to St. Petersburg 
with those secret overtures and pro- 
mises from Napoleon which led the 
Ozar to assent to negotiations for 
peace. The work thus begun was 
continued at Paris during the Confer- 
ences, and was completed by the spe- 
cial mission of Count de Morny to the 
Court of St. Petersburg. The result 
we now see in the part which Russia 
has taken in supporting and covering 
France in her present intervention 
in Italy. This Italian war has been 
closed in the same manner as the 
Russian one. As soon as success had 
crowned the arms of France, and the 
contest had reached the point where 
a further prosecution of it would 
have converted it into a war @ Vou- 
trance, Napoleon III. stopped short, 
and was the first to make advances 
for peace. Just as England, then at 
length in good fighting order, and 
clarmorous for another campaign, 
found herself circumvented into 
peace by her ally after the fall of 
Sebastopol, so has Sardinia, though 
in style more imperious, been forced 
to pause in mid career now. Eng- 
land had been preparing for a grand 
attack on the arsenals of Russia in 
the Baltic, and for wise reasons 
longed for the destruction of the 
Rassian fleet ; Sardinia longs for the 
formation of a United Italy, and the 
total expulsion of Austria from the 
peninsula. But Napoleon III. de- 
sired neither of these objects, and in 
both cases thwarted them. He de- 
sired to make an ally of Rassia, and 
saw that the preservation of her 
fleet was necessary to his future 
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plans, as a checkmate upon that of 
England: in like manner now, he de- 
sires to make an ally of Austria also 
in his ulterior projects, and sees that 
her maintenance in the Venetian ter- 
ritory will comport well with his 
plan -for exrending her at the ex- 
pense of Turkey along the eastern 
side of the Adriatic. This is the 
bribe by which he has reconciled the 
proud young Kaisar to the loss of 
Lombardy. He has in confidence 
opened to him the second (and yet 
unpublished) chapter of the Napo- 
leonie policy,—in which is shown 
how Austria may more than repair 
her losses in Italy by gains in north- 
western Turkey—how the feud be- 
tween Austria and her terrible neigh- 
bour Russia may at once be closed— 
and how these Powers in alliance 
with France may henceforth securely 
make such revision of the European 
Treaties as will benefit each of them, 
and comport with the interests of 
them all. In that room at Villa- 
franca, Napoleon with dignified 
courtesy would point out to his 
brother Emperor how little he asked 
in order that the war might be 
closed,—how that, after gaining two 
great victories, he was willing to ac- 
cept the terms which, when proposed 
by Austria herself in 1848, Lord 
Palmerston refused to listen to —and 
that when his Lordship, now Pre- 
mier of England, was openly declar- 
ing his wish to see Austria entirely 
expelled from Italy, he (Napoleon), 
after all his successes, was content 
that Austria should retain the whole 
territory of Venice, with its impreg- 
nable bulwark of fortresses on the Min- 
cio and Adige. Indignant at his deser- 
tion by Prussia, and at the avowed hos- 
tility of the British Government,Fran- 
cis-Joseph would need little argument 
to prove that henceforth it would be 
best for him to leave these Powers to 
look after themselves, and to seek 
new provinces for himself, by joining 
with Russia and France in tearing 
up the treaties of 1815. Such we 
believe will prove to be the under- 
standing upon which peace bas been 
made between the French and Aus- 
trian emperors at Villafranca. A 
memorable interview, which, though 
the projects discussed at it may not 
have been of so sweeping a kind as 
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those of Tilsit, yet may take as en- 
during a place in history, owing to 
the greater probability of these pro- 
jects being successfully accomplished. 

One most important change in the 
course of the Napoleonic policy ma- 
nifested in this Italian war is this,— 
that he now assumes to himself the 
championship of national liberty in 
Europe. This will prove, especially 
as regards the position of our own 
country, a fact of great consequence 
in affeeting the future of European 
politics, It is not a change (in the 
ordinary sense of the word) in the 
Napoleonic policy,—it is simply a de- 
velopment of it. It is a farther step 
in that far-seeing course which the 
reviver of Imperialism in France has 
marked out for himself. Nor ought 
it to have come upon Europe entirely 
unexpectedly. A watchful observer 
of the conduct of Louis Napoleon 
may mark this,—that before he ever 
makes any of these sudden strokes 
or developments of his policy which 
so surprise the general public of 
Europe, he has previously let fall (as 
it were) sayings or declarations of 
principle to which he can refer back 
in explanation and justification of 
his new course, These sayings are 
dropped, as if by the bye, in the 
course of private conversations with 
public men, or in public speeches, or 
in those manifestoes of policy by 
which he so assiduously propitiates 
the public opinion of Europe. They 
are not meant to attract notice at the 
time, and when they occur in public 
manifestoes, they seem mere obiter 
dicta or rhetorical flourishes. But 
Louis Napoleon never utters an un- 
premeditated word, nor one which he 
does not design to be of use to him 
either at the moment or with an eye 
to the future. Thus, in regard to the 
present. point, it is several years 
since, in one of his manifestoes dur- 
ing the Russian war, he introduced 
the words, ‘“‘ The eyes of all who suffer 
turn to France.” And at the Con- 
ferences at Paris three years ago, his 
representative introduced the affairs 
of Italy, without any view to. imme- 
diate action in the matter, but with 
a view to appropriate to himself the 
ground, in case circumstances should 
permit of his turning the Italian ques- 
tion to account. We could point 
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out other instances of the manner 
in which Napoleon paves the way 
for plans which, at the time of his 
speaking, have no ostensible exist- 
ence, and live only in the veiled re- 
cesses of his own mind. But what 
is more important at present is to 
point out the manner in which this 
new phase of Napoleonism will af- 
fect the position and influence of 
England. England, as a military 
Power, can play but a small part in 
the affairs of Europe. But hitherto 
her moral power has been very great. 
Her rivals on the Oontinent are 
despotic governments, all of them 
more or less in dread of revolution- 
ary novements in their own or ad- 
joining countries. England held the 
match which could explode some of 
those revolutionary volcanoes; and 
once one of them is fairly in action, 
there must ever be a great likelihood of 
the others blazing up too. This was 
the sword of Damocles with which 
Canning once threatened the Conti- 
nental Powers when they inclined 
to carry matters against us with a 
high hand; and unquestionably, 
however loth to lose it, it has always 
been a weapon in our armoury which, 


if pushed to extremities, we could 


use with terrific force. Vow the 
case is somewhat changed. Napo- 
leon, who knows the power of this 
weapon better than any one, has 
been working successfully to get it 
out of our hands. He cannot make 
much use of it himself, but he de- 
sires to get it out of the hands of 
England. However much he is our 
friend and ally at present, he knows 
fall well that his policy and ours 
must clash in due time; and he 
justly dreads to have such a weapon 
turned against himself. A despot at 
home, he seeks to reach his ends piece- 
meal by short wars, and by flattering 
both imperialism and democracy with- 
out breaking with either. And he 
dreads exceedingly a general war, 
which might become a war of opinions, 
exciting the democracy of France and 
imperilling his position, by compel- 
ling him to become the open foe either 
of liberty or despotism. 

This new phase of the Napoleonic 
policy is amply expressed by the 
altered tone of the imperial manifes- 
toes. For a long time the burden of 
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these manifestoes was, “ the Empire 
is peace,”—“ the age of conquests is 
past,”—“twoe to him who first distarbs 
the peace of Europe!” Now it is 
quite different. Napoleon IIL, in 
his speech to the Chambers on Feb. 
7, proclaimed that it is not only jus- 
tifiable but befitting on his part to go 
to war, “for the defence of great na- 
tional interests” (which, in another 
document, are announced as compris- 
ing “religion, philosophy, and civili- 
sation”); and that “the interest of 
France is everywhere where there is 
& just cause, and where civilisation 
ought to be made to prevail.” And 
in a Ministerial circular issued a few 
days afterwards, the prefects were 
instracted to apprise the journals 
that the policy of his imperial Ma- 


jesty of France “is ready to mani- 


fest itself wherever the cause of jus- 
tice and civilisation is to be assisted,” 
This is just the propagandism of the 
Republic of 1792, accommodated to 
the ear of the present age. The 
championship of “ justice and civili- 
sation, religion and philosophy (!),” is 
certainly as vague a progamme of 
policy as ever was submitted to the 
world, The words may mean no- 
thing or everything. They may bea 
mere rhetorical flourish, or a prospec- 
tive declaration of war against every 
Government in Europe—or anywhere 
else. Europe will find that they do 
not mean nothing,—and that the 
vagueness is quite intentional on the 
part of his subtle Majesty of France. 
There is not anything in the actual 
words which cannot be diplomatically 
explained into nothingness; and yet 
they contain, and are meant to con- 
tain, the germ of as many aggressions . 
upon other States as Napoleon may 
find himself in a position to carry 
out. Will not the championship of 
“civilisation” justify Napoleon in 
supporting Russia and Austria in 
aggrandising themselves at the ex- 
pense of Turkey? Perhaps, also, of 
incorporating Portugal, the ally of 
England, with Spain, the friend of 
France? Will not the plea of “jus- 
tice” entitle him to attack Germany 
in order to win for France the fron- 
tier of the Rhine, and to aim a blow 
at the maritime ascendancy of Eng- 
land, by demanding the cession of 
Gibraltar to Spain, and of the Ionian 
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Islands to the possessor of the ad- 
joining coast? Will not the defence 
of “national rights” justify him in 
siding with the Viceroy of Egypt 
against the Sultan, and, in this way, 
secure the predominance of French 
influence on the Isthmus of Suez? 
And as for “religion,” will it not be 
a plea for him seeking to excite re- 
volt in Ireland, whenever it may suit 
him to apply a hostile pressure to 
Great Britain? Not that he cares a 
straw for the Catholics of Ireland; 
but he would make a tool of them 
for the moment in order to concuss 
the British Government more expe- 
ditiously into his terms. Just so did 
he act in this late war, with respect 
to Kossuth and the Hungarians. We 
never thought that a man of Kos- 
suth’s calibre could have so befooled 
himself. He has been thoroughly 
duped by the French Emperor, and 
» has shown himself but a child when 
face to face with this new Napoleon, 
—who used him for three brief 
months, then tossed him aside like 
an old glove. Nor can we any longer 
give to Kossuth even the tribute of 
our pity. He was not only duped 
himself, but he made himself an ac- 
complice with Louis Napoleon in 
duping this country. When the war 
in Italy seemed approaching, Kos- 
suth opened communications with 
the French Emperor (a man whom 
he had always hated and publicly 
reviled); and as the first mode of 
turning him to account, Napoleon 
got him to travel up and down Eng- 
Jand, employing his eloquence in dis- 
arming the suspicions of the English 
public, and in playing upon their 
sympathies with liberty, with the 
view of persuading us to look quietly 
on while the Emperor commenced his 
game of tearing up the Treaties of 1815, 
and driving in the wedge by which 
he hopes to split up Europe to his 
liking. We repeat it, Kossuth, while 
befooling himself, has entirely for- 
feited the sympathy of Englishmen. 


His own private letters to friends in: 
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this country (recently published in ~ 
the newspapers) show that he had — 
great misgivings as to the intentions — 
of the French Emperor. But in 
spite of this, he did not hesitate, at 
the bidding of the latter, to make ~ 
himself a tool of the French policy,’ — 
by delivering a series of lectures and 
addresses in England in favour of 

the Italian war. When one foreigner 
at the bidding of another foreigner— 
when a Hungarian exile to please 
Napoleon III., sets himself to inter- 
fere with our private concerns, and 
avails himself of the sympathy we 
have so freely granted him as a ~ 
means of secretly playing into the © 
hands of a foreign potentate, we — 
have done with him. As for his 
treatment by the Emperor Napole 

what else could he expect? Heh 

persistently reviled the Emperor as 
a puppet and a villain; and when 
he went to take service under him, © 
he could only have done so with the 
intention of making him a tool, 
Instead of that, it was himself who 
was made the victim. The result 
showed that Kossuth, with all his 
ability and eloquence, was but as | 
an infant in the hands of the extra- — 
ordinary man who rules France, and 
who now holds in his power the 
fortunes of Europe. Even from this 
little fact we can afford to learn 
lesson: for never until the old popu- 
lar ideas of Louis Napoleon are dis- 
placed, and until the British public 
recognises in him one of the most 
powerful and subtle intellects that 
the world has ever seen—a man 
gifted with the power of calculation 
that amounts to prescience, joined 


to a hand that never flinches and & 4 


tongue that never reveals,—never, 
we say, until the British public so 
learns to appreciate this new Napo- 
leon, will it be possible for our Gov- 
ernment to cope with his policy, 
and make head against those new. 
combinations which will date their 
birth from the momentous inter- 
view at Villafranca. 

















